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All systems are go as the electronic 
switching equipment in the new central 
office at 49th and Walker takes over 
switching duties for 24,000 Northeast 
Lincoln telephone lines. 


COMMENTS 


Featured in this issue of the 
magazine are several articles 
dealing with the redirection of the 
telephone industry and the effects 
of competition. In the time lapse 
between writing the articles and 
setting them in type, it’s been 
necessary to go back several times 
to revise the copy to stay current 
with changes that occurred after 
they were originally written. To 
the best of our knowledge, the 
articles as printed reflect the most 
current developments in FCC 
decisions and Senate legislation. 
That is, if no further developments 
occur between the time the 
magazine goes on press and is 
delivered to your home. All of 
which points out how rapidly 
changes are occurring in this 
business of ours. And how difficult 
it is to keep ourselves informed, let 
alone our customers. One thing we 
can be sure of, deregulation and 
competition are going to affect the 
way we do business. And we can 
be sure that there will be a host of 
customers wanting to know how 
those changes will affect them. 

Customers will want to know 
what they are paying for and how 
they can best take advantage of 
service options offered to help 
them minimize the effects of these 
changes. They’ll have a 
bewildering number of questions: 
“Should I buy my own phone?” 
“Is it cheaper to install my own 
wiring?” “Will a service contract 
save me money?” For the 


customer the coming changes can 
be potentially frustrating and 
confusing. We’ll be doing our best 
to help them through newspaper 
ads, bill inserts and other means 
of communication. But the job 
won’t really be accomplished that 
way. Real understanding will 
come to our customers through 
personal contact. Every time you 
take an order for service, install a 
phone, give a directory listing, 
help a customer select a phone, 
you'll have a chance to minimize 
the effects of these changes. 

Now, more than ever, we need to 
keep ourselves informed of what’s 
happening in our business. Armed 
with that knowledge and empathy 
for our customers’ concerns, we 
can reassure our customers that 
they will still be well served by 
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Linda Knipple, frame attendant, Lincoln COE, tests newly activated lines in the new central office put into service December 1. 


24,000 Line Exchange 
Goes Into Service 


by Ken Clinefelter 
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The block between Walker and 
Huntington streets on 49th in Lin- 
coln was dark and quiet at 11:30 
p.m. December 1. Occasionally a 
driver would pull up and park a car, 
then move from the vehicle into one 
of the two LT&T buildings with a 
quiet click of a door latch. 


Inside, two separate groups of 
employees prepared for the cutover 
amid a subdued hum of voices and 
equipment noises. The action and 
purpose was familiar to many of 
them. In just an hour they would 
retire the old step-by-step electro- 
mechanical equipment in the 60- 
year-old building on Huntington 
and bring into life modern digital 
electronic equipment in the brand 
new building on Walker. 


In the old building employees 
adjusted hard hats and goggles in 


readiness for the dramatic act of 
pulling the heat coils from the 
long main frame, which is the con- 
necting point between the switch- 
ing equipment and the 24,000 lines 
in service. In the new building, 
others stood by in disciplined 
calmness, watchfully monitoring 
new equipment and doing last-min- 
ute checking. 


The hour arrived. At 12:30 a.m. 
December 2 the command came to 
kill the old office. Employees 
tugged on previously positioned 
sash cords arranged to flip the heat 
coils from each row of sockets on 
the long main frame. Coils flew 
every which way, bouncing off 
hard hats, employees’ goggles and 
the floor. In a few minutes the old 
office was dead and eerily silent, 
probably for the first time in its 60- 
year history. 


In response to the signal that the 
old office was disconnected, employ- 
ees activated the new office. The 
electronic equipment sprang almost 
silently into life. The quiet chatter 
of computer printers was the only 
audible indication of activity. 


As technicians and engineers 
leaned anxiously over control pan- 
els, cathode ray tube screens and 
printers, the new switch suddenly 
dropped out of service. They pushed 
toggle switches and scanned read- 
outs for what seemed like some very 
long minutes until the switch came 
back to life and began functioning 
as it was designed to do. The main 
part of the drama was over. 


The 24,000 lines involved made 
this the largest cutover in the com- 
pany’s history. The new switch, 
officially known as a GTD 4 EAX, 
is one of only 40 in service nation- 
wide and is the second largest of 
this type. The same model switch 
was put into operation at Beatrice 
in September. 


The change had originally been 
set for several days earlier, in 
the very early hours of November 
29. But then a Thanksgiving week- 
end snowstorm, which blocked 
highways and disrupted travel, 
threw a huge calling load on the 


telephone system. Perceiving that 
this was not the time to make a 
major change in equipment, com- 
pany executives delayed the cut- 
over until the calling load was back 
to normal. 


Both the manufacturer and 
LT&T engineers believe that the 
new switch will prove to be extreme 
ly reliable after the initial bugs are 
removed. Engineers project the reli- 
ability factor as no more than two 
hours of down time in 99 years. 


The new switch has a present ca- 
pacity of 24,000 lines and 2,00 
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49th and Huntington office 


was teres tottess 


trunk circuits and can be expanded 
to approximately 100,000 lines, 
according to the manufacturer. 
This potential capacity is more 
than adequate to meet the 20-year 
growth forecast of 60,000 lines and 
4.000 trunks. The switch also pro- 
vides custom calling features for 
subscribers, including Call Wait- 
ing, Call Forwarding, Speed Call- 
ing and Three-Way Calling. The 
current Touch Calling capacity of 
8,400 subscribers can be expanded 
as needed with a minimal amount 
of hardware, said LT&T Engineer 


Jim Bohl. 
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All but one of the trunk cables 
connecting the new office with 
other exchanges are of the new 
fiber optic type. The one exception 
is the link to the 48th & South 
building, which will be changed to 
fiber optics upon the completion of 
the new central office there. 


The new equipment is located in 
a recently completed building 30 by 
60 feet in dimension. The plainness 
of the box-shaped structure is 
relieved by a glass block window at 
the front. Although much smaller 
than the nearby building which 
housed the old equipment, it is ade- 
quate for the space needs of the elec- 
tronic office and is designed for the 
addition of another floor later. 


Building Design Engineer Bill 
Leitgeb explained that one of the 
most startling features of the new 
building is that it has no furnace or 
heater. The electronic switching 
equipment generates more than 
enough heat to warm the building 
even in the bitterly cold tempera- 
tures we’ve had this winter. An air 
conditioning system is used 
throughout the year to keep the 
building at the proper temperature 
and humidity. 


Another feature associated with 
the building is a gas venting cham- 
ber which prevents the various 
gases which may accumulate in 
underground ducts from entering 
the cable vault and the building. In 
every location where LT&T has 
major underground duct systems 
various gases migrate to the ducts. 
They come from sewers, leaking 
natural gas lines and propane gas 
pipes and tanks. Even gasoline 
fumes and liquid from leaking stor- 
age tanks have been known to gath- 
er in our ducts and manholes. This 
problem has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of new industry stand- 
ards. The gas venting chamber at 
the new office was designed to draw 
off and dissipate both heavier-than- 
air and lighter-than-air gases. Sim- 
ilar venting chambers will be used 
in future installations as well. 


Supervising Engineer George 
Bossung speaks proudly of the or- 
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At the main frame of the office on Walker, Bob Neugebauer begins making test calls. 


derly and well laid out cable vault 
at 49th & Walker. “It’s the best 
vault we’ve ever had,” he declares. 


The original portion of the 49th 
& Huntington building was con- 
structed in 1922. Dial switching 
equipment was activated in 1923, re- 
placing the old University Place 
manual switchboard. It’s believed 
that some of the retired equipment, 
the glass cabinet enclosed line- 
plunger switches, are original mech- 
anisms that were put into service in 
1923. In 1937, dial tone was added 
to the office. The first building 
addition was constructed in 1950 
and a second one in 1956, extending 
the building to the alley. In 1969, a 
third addition was built to the west 
of the original building. 


The much smaller size of the new 
building and its equipment illus- 
trates one of the many advantages 
of electronic switching systems. By 
virtue of their smaller size they 
require less space, but they operate 
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faster and are more flexible in the 
types of service they can provide. 


Installation of the new 49th & 
Walker office is part of LT&T’s 
aggressive program to convert to 
digital electronic switching equip- 
ment as rapidly as practical. The 
move started in 1978 with the instal- 
lation of the No. 3 EAX digital 
equipment in the 15th & M building 
in Lincoln. The exchange at Shel- 
by, which was activated in 1979, 
became the first small digital elec- 
tronic office to be put in operation 
by LT&T. Four more similar instal- 
lations followed in 1980 and 13 in 
1981. LT&T took a breather after 
that monumental achievement, in- 
stalling two new electronic ex- 
changes in 1982, but followed with 
the large Beatrice/Plymouth and 
49th & Walker installations in 1983. 


Installations scheduled for 1984 
include Plattsmouth and two major 
exchanges, Hastings and 48th & 
South in Lincoln. @) 
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Getting Medical Costs Under Control 


by Pat Pike 
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ee probably know that health 
care costs are expensive, but do you 
know how much health care is cost- 
ing us as a nation? Try the follow- 
ing quiz to see how knowledgeable 
you are about health care costs:* 


True or False—As an industry, health 
care is the nation’s second largest 
employer. 

True or False—Americans pay more for 
health care than anything else they 
buy except food and housing. 

True or False—In 1982 the cost of 
health care in the United States rose 
to more than $322 billion. 

True or False—Health care costs in the 
United States in 1982 averaged 
$1,400 for each man, woman and 
child in America. 

True or False—Last year’s health costs 
equaled 10.5 percent of the Gross 
National Product. (GNP is the total 
that Americans spend for everything 
they buy from automobiles to aircraft 
carriers.) 

True or False—American businesses 
paid about 26% of the $322 billion 
health care cost in health insurance 
premiums. 

True or False—It’s estimated that 
health care premiums cost American 
businesses almost one-third of their 
pre-tax profit. 

True or False—Since 1967, the cost of a 
hospital room has risen 485% in com- 
parison to a 5% increase for long dis- 
tance telephone service for the same 
period; a 122% increase for a half gal- 
lon of milk; an average hourly 
increase of 182% for an electrician, or 
an increase of 208% for a four bed- 
room home. 

True or False—The American taxpayer 
pays 40% of the Medicare and Medi- 
caid covered health care costs. 


*Based on material published in the “Com- 
municator,” the corporate publication of 
Continental Telephone Corp., Atlanta, 
Georgia, and “Exxon U.S.A.,” published by 
Exxon Co., U.S.A. 
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If you marked all of the above 
statements as true, you're already 
aware that health care is the most 
rapidly escalating cost of all Amer- 
ican commodities and services. 
What you may not be aware of is 
that you, as a consumer, have a 
stake in reducing medical costs. 


As an LT&T employee you are 
covered by a health care plan mak- 
ing it appear that these costs do not 
directly affect you. It’s a myth, 
however, that medical care is ever 
free just because an insurance com- 
pany or the government pays the 
bill. Whether insurance or the 
government pays, you, the consum- 
er ultimately foot the bill—either in 
the form of higher premiums, low- 
ered benefits in other areas, or 
increased federal and state taxes. 
Knowledgeable use of your medical 
benefits to help reduce health care 
costs can benefit you personally by 
reducing premium costs to your 
company, lowering your own out-of- 
pocket expenses and decreasing the 
state and federal health care tax 
bill. There are a number of cost-sav- 
ing measures you can consider to 
reduce the amount you pay your 
doctor or the hospital without sacri- 
ficing quality health care. 


Brand Name Versus 
Generic Drugs 


By asking your doctor to pre 
scribe a medication by its generic 


It’s a myth that medical 
costs are free just 
because an insurance 
company or government 
pays the bills. 


name—that is, the chemical com- 
pound—rather than by its brand 
name you can exercise more control 
over what you pay for prescription 
drugs. It is estimated that as much 
as 50 percent or more can be saved 
on many drugs if purchased generi- 
cally. Even though the Major Medi- 
cal portion of your Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield insurance plan pays 80% of 
all prescription costs (after your 
deductible has been met) you will 
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also be saving on your own out-of- 
pocket expenses if you use generic 
drugs whenever possible. 


Pre-Admission Testing 


If you're planning to enter the 
hospital, pre-admission testing, 
done either in your doctor’s office or 
on an out-patient basis at the hospi- 
tal, costs half what the same tests 
cost when performed in the hospi- 
tal. Most doctors will help you 
arrange for pre-admission testing if 
you request it. 


Comparison Shopping 


Most of us would never buy an 
expensive item without comparison 
shopping, yet patients seldom think 
to check hospital prices. In some 
communities prices vary a great 
deal for essentially the same serv- 
ices. In non-emergency situations 
you may have a choice which hos- 
pital you will enter. Feel free to dis- 
cuss hospital costs with your doctor 
or to call the hospitals in your 
community and compare prices and 
services. 


You would also be wise to do 
some comparison shopping among 
doctors. The Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield payment schedule for surgi- 
cal fees is based on what has been 
determined to be ‘usual and cus- 
tomary” for your community. If 
fees are higher, the patient will be 
required to make up the difference. 
Many physicians, as participating 
doctors, have agreed with the 
health insurer to keep their fees 
within this range. Ask your doctors 
if they participate in the Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield fee schedule. 


Hospital Costs Can Be Lowered 


Hospital costs, which have risen 
300% over the past 10 years, repres- 
ent almost 50% of all medical costs. 
Hospitals and doctors working 
together have developed several 
programs to help patients save 
money while still providing quality 
care. 


Out-Patient Surgery One Way 
To Reduce Hospital Costs 


One of the newest and most suc- 
cessful attempts at reducing hospi- 


tal costs has been the introduction 
of outpatient or short-stay surgical 
centers. In short-stay surgery the 
patient enters the hospital the 
morning of surgery and after a 
brief recovery period returns home 
the same day. All three Lincoln 
hospitals now offer out-patient 
surgery for a number of minor sur- 
gical procedures. 


As much as 50 percent 
can be saved on drugs if 
they are purchased 
generically. 


The Surg-Ease Center at Lincoln 
General, which opened in 1974, was 
the first outpatient surgery pro- 
gram in the state. In its nearly ten 
years of existence, the program has 
proved effective in providing a cost 
effective alternative to long-term 
hospitalization following surgery. 
As much as 10 to 20 percent can be 
saved on hospital bills by utilizing 
the Surg-Ease Center for the more 
than 60 procedures commonly done 
on an outpatient basis, according to 
Ray Schweiger, assistant adminis- 
trator for fiscal services at Lincoln 
General. As evidence of the dra- 
matic increase in using outpatient 
surgery for qualified patients, 1,227 
patients were admitted to the Surg- 
Kase Center in 1982. In 1983 that 
figure rose to 1,788 patients. 


There are several factors that 
make the outpatient surgical center 
a viable alternative to hospitaliza- 
tion, according to Lincoln General 


Nursing Administrator, Sheila 
Exstrom. 


“Outpatient surgery requires 
the patients to take more responsi- 
bility for their own care” she said. 
“Today we have a much more 
sophisticated clientele. People are 
more knowledgeable about their 
own health. We find that mothers 
whose children have been in the 
outpatient center are more able to 
provide the necessary follow-up 
care when the children return home 


than they would perhaps have been 
in the past.” 


“It’s really exciting for many 
people to gain more control over 
their own health care and to feel 
that they can make some choices,” 
said Sandy Rozmarin, R.N., clinical 
director of surgery at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Community Health Center 
where an outpatient surgical center 
opened in 1979. St. Elizabeth’s 
served approximately 900 patients 
in the outpatient surgery last year, 
a 212 percent increase over the pre- 
vious year. 


“Modern technology in both sur- 
gical procedures and anesthesiol- 
ogy has had a lot to do with making 
outpatient surgery possible,” Roz- 
marin explained. “New surgical 
procedures, especially those utiliz- 
ing the laser, have made many sur- 
gical procedures less traumatizing 
to the patient.” 


At Bryan hospital where an out- 
patient surgery was established in 
1981, Dr. Frank Maziarski, director 
of Bryan’s anesthesiology depart- 
ment, pointed out that the availa- 
bility of improved anesthesias 
probably was as responsible for 
outpatient surgeries as the need to 
contain hospital costs. 


“We have a much more 
sophisticated clientele. 
People are more 
concerned about their 
own health.”’ 


“The more sophisticated anes- 
thesias mean less recovery time for 
the patient. It’s no longer necessary 
for patients to remain in the hospi- 
tal for a day, or even two days, fol- 
lowing minor surgery,’ he ex- 
plained. 


The short-term surgery program 
provides a significant savings in 
ways other than the hospital room 
cost, Maziarski explains. 


“These are healthy patients who 
are not going to require the same 
sophisticated monitoring devices as 
the more seriously ill patient. And 


since they are in surgery only an 
hour or less, the cost of anesthesia 
is significantly reduced.” 


“It’s really exciting for 
many people to gain 
more control over their 
own health care.”’ 


Bryan recently extended its out- 
patient surgery to 5'% days, and 
both Lincoln General and St. E’s 
outpatient surgeries are open six 
days a week. 


“Being open on Saturday pro- 
vides another cost-saving benefit 
for the patient,’’ Maziarski ex- 
plains. “They can schedule surgery 
for Saturday morning, return home 
that same night and spend the 
weekend recuperating at home, all 
without missing a day of work. 
Parents too, find it a real con- 
venience to have their child’s 
surgery done on a weekend so that 
they do not have to take as much 
time off work.” 


Bryan hospital recently an- 
nounced a new rate schedule for 
short-stay surgical patients which 
represents a 60% savings over the 
hospital’s usual in-patient rates. 
The rate for use of a semi-private 
room is $56 compared to the regular 
$160 a day room rate and the fee for 
the surgery room, recovery room 
and anesthesia is $231 as compared 
to the usual charge of $555 for the 
surgery room and related services. 


Lincoln General recently insti- 
tuted a set rate fee for short-term 
surgical patients. According to 
Schweiger the flat rate fee in most 
cases will save even more money 
for outpatients. 


The short-stay programs are 
designed for patients who are 
essentially healthy and do not 
require the ancilliary hospital care 
and services following minor surgi- 
cal procedures. The decision 
whether or not the patient is a good 
candidate for short-stay surgery 
rests with the doctor, but most doc- 


tors will consider that alternative if 
the patient requests it. 


All three hospitals stress that 
short-stay surgical patients still 
receive quality care and full hospi- 
tal facilities are available if needed. 


“The short-stay patients save 
money because they don’t have to 
pay for equipment and nursing serv- 
ices they don’t need,” Dr. Maziarski 
explains. “But if complications 
arise and the patient does need 
these things, they are there and 
available.” 


As the patient leaves the hospi- 
tal, detailed directions are given for 
home care and treatment and any 
needed medications are provided. 
All three hospitals provide a follow- 
up service with one of the surgical 
nursing staff calling within a day 
or two to check on the patient’s 
progress and answer any questions. 


“The short-stay patients 
save money because 
they don’t have to pay 
for equipment and 
nursing services they 
don’t use.”’ 


The list of procedures done at the 
short-stay surgical centers is exten- 
sive, but a few of the more com- 
monly done procedures include: 
tonsillectomy, insertion of drainage 
tubes in the ears, inguinal and 
umbilical hernias, circumcision, 
incision and drainage of sinuses, 
bone marrow and breast biopsies, 
simple skin grafts, dilation and 
curettage (D&C), removal of facila 
lesions, rhinoplasty or plastic 
surgery on the nose, tattoo removal, 
removal of embedded foreign 
bodies from the eye, aspiration or 
extraction of cataracts in selected 
cases, repair of nasal fracture, re 
moval of aural (ear) and nasal 
(nose) polyps, closed reduction of 
fractures, application of casts. 


If you are planning a surgical 
procedure, you can check with your 
doctor or the hospital to find out if 
you qualify for short-term surgery. 
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Our Service is Getting Better 


by Ken Clinefelter 


Liver: service is getting better 
all the time. That’s the general 
trend shown by the monthly trou- 
ble index reports prepared by the 
company. The current reporting 
system was set up several years ago 
to measure the company’s quality 
of service against the Nebraska 
Public Service Commission’s (PSC) 
Standard of Service Objectives. The 
PSC-set objective for LT&T is to 
have no more than eight reported 
cases of trouble per 100 telephone 
stations. Our company has set an 
even more stringent objective for 
itself of no more than six cases. 


LT&T’s company-wide index has 
been running well within both the 
PSC and the self-imposed service 
objectives, but every month at least 
one exchange has gone over the 
desired index for either the month 
or for the six months average. That 
is, until September 1983, when the 
Trouble Index Report indicated we 
had completely achieved the PSC 
objective. No exchange exceeded 
the established index either for that 
month or for the six months aver- 
age. The report also noted that 133 
exchanges were under the com- 
pany’s benchmark of six during 
September and 135 were under for 
the six months average. That 
report also showed the overall com- 
pany average was 3.88 for the 
month and 3.94 for the six months 
average. 


The monthly trouble index 
reports give LT&T a graphic picture 
of the quality of service it is provid- 
ing. It shows any area where extra 
work or attention might be needed. 
The reports are normally distrib- 
uted only to key people within our 
company, but the information is 
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readily available to the PSC upon 
request. 


Improvement in the company’s 
service has been apparent over sev- 
eral years, according to James 
Cruickshank, operational systems 
coordinator. It has come about as 
the company completed its pro- 
gram of burying rural lines and 
making available rural one-party 
service. 


The reports show that for the 
past two years August has been the 
month during which the most trou- 
ble is reported—a change from the 
days when winter ice storms were 
the major cause of telephone trou- 
ble. Weather still causes the most 
trouble, but now it is lightning, rain 
and wind, occurring in the summer 
months. 


Bob Culver, data systems coordi- 
nator, explained how the monthly 
reports are compiled. Trouble 
tickets are made out by the em- 
ployees throughout the company as 
customers report telephone prob- 
lems. Tickets are gathered together, 
evaluated, classified and some 
eliminated. Trouble caused by a 
customer leaving the receiver off 
hook or duplicate reports on the 
same case of trouble, for example, 
are not included in the tally. 


The data is put into the com- 
pany’s computer which organizes it 
into the monthly report which is 
produced on the 7th of each month. 


The Trouble Index Report has 
been used in its current form for 
about five years, but may be altered 
in the future in response to the 
changing nature of the telephone 
business. Customers now are re 
sponsible for their own inside tele 


phone wiring and for its repair. 
Many arrange for LIT&T to add 
jacks or to make repairs when 
needed, but others take on this 
responsibility themselves. LT'&T 
has no way of knowing exactly how 
many telephones are connected to 
its system because increasing 
numbers of customers are purchas- 
ing their own phones. 


Therefore, Cruickshank pointed 
out, future measuring of trouble per 
number of access lines in service 
rather than per number of stations 
may be a more valid way to assess 
the quality of service. 


Buried cable projects such as this one in the 
Tecumseh area have eliminated many of the 
winter trouble reports formerly Caused by ice 


Storms and snow 
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Employees Learn Safety Tips 
At Rape Prevention Seminar 


by Pat Pike 


4 gil | 
t can’t happen to me.” 


That’s one of the most erroneous 
myths about rape, according to 
Margie Rine, coordinator of the 
Lincoln Rape/Spouse Abuse Crisis 
Center. The fact is, anyone can bea 
victim of rape. People of all ages 
and lifestyles, all neighborhoods 
and socio-economic levels have 
been victimized. 


“Your awareness that you can be 
a victim is the first step toward 
protecting yourself against this 
crime,’ Rine told 237 LT&T 
employees who attended one of 
three seminars on rape prevention 
sponsored recently by the company. 


The seminars were organized by 
Employee Relations Supervisor Art 
Sharp at the request of Nancy 
Rausch, a Number Services opera- 
tor since 1976. Rausch, whose work 
shifts frequently require her to be 
on the street in the early morning 
hours or late at night, became con- 
cerned last fall when one of her fel- 
low operators was accosted on the 
way from the parking lot. Recent 
attacks on young women in that 
area of town further increased the 
unease of Rausch and her fellow 
workers. She discussed her con- 
cerns with Sharp and the two 
began organizing the seminars 
which were conducted in coopera- 
tion with Lincoln Family Services 
Association and the Rape Crisis 
Center. 


“T was surprised at the interest 
shown since wed held similar 
seminars several years ago and the 
entire attendance was lower than 
one of these more recent meetings,” 
Sharp said. “I was a bit cool on the 
subject until Nancy brought me a 
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sign-up sheet with over 200 names 
on it. She proved to me that there 
was an interest in the subject and 
that LT&T should accommodate 
employees by providing this kind of 
information.” 


Information covered a psycholog- 
ical portrait of the rapist, how 
women could prevent or protect 
themselves from attack, counseling 
services available for victims of 
rape and what happens when a 
rape is reported and the rapist 
prosecuted. 


“Rape is not a sex crime,” Rine 
told her audience. “It is a crime of 
violence—a way of exerting power 
over another human being.” 

According to Rine, the threat of 
sexual assault is a very real one. It 
is estimated that one out of every 
three women will probably expe 
rience some kind of assault during 
her lifetime. In 1982 there were 319 
reported rapes in Nebraska, with 
Lincoln, usually considered a low- 
crime city, reporting 41 of these. 
But these figures can be misleading 
since that includes only those rapes 
reported to the Lincoln Police 
Department. During the same peri- 
od 114 rapes were reported to the 
Rape Crisis Center. And the inci- 
dence is on the rise. Between Janu- 
ary 1, 1983, and October 31 there 
have been 110 cases of rape re- 
ported to the Center. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation estimates 
that there are ten actual rapes for 
every one reported, so that figure 
could actually be much higher. 

Both Rine and a film shown dur- 
ing the seminar emphasized that 
the best protection is to avoid as 
much as possible situations which 
increase vulnerability to attack. 
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Nancy Rausch, Number Services 


“There’s been a lot of interest in these 
seminars. | usually come to work at 7 a.m. 
That's not as bad as some shifts, but it’s still 
pretty dark these winter months and the 
Streets are usually empty at that hour. The 
Statistics about the high incidence of rape 
were frightening, but after listening to the 
seminar | felt more secure knowing that there 
is something | can do about it. | think that now 
! would be able to recognize a potentially 
dangerous Situation and get out of it.”’ 
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Diane Landenberger, Data Processing 
“Il thought the information we got at the 
seminar was needed. An awareness of the 
danger is very important. Sometimes | come to 
work at 6 a.m. and I'm much more careful 
now.” 


One suggested defense against sex- 
ual assault is to create a disturbance. 
Drawing attention may bring help 
or drive the attacker away. Rine 
recommended carrying a small 
alarm that can be set off if attacked. 
Hand held alarms of this type are 
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Norma Fleisher, General Accounting 


“| guess | wasn't aware before that my age 
didn’t offer me any special protection from this 
kind of attack. Anyway, | took some of the 
precautions to heart, like checking my car 
before | get in it at night. | even had dead bolts 
installed in my house after | learned how little 
security my night locks offered.” 


‘al 

Dianne Newell, Number Services 
“When | come to work at 6 a.m. it's Still usually 
dark, but | park down by Tico's on M Street 
and I've never had any trouble. The seminar 
did make me think more about personal safety. 
! always check around carefully before | get 
out of my Car.” 


available from LT&T’s Radio Shack 
outlet in Seward and range from 
$3.95 to $9.95, less employee dis- 
count. The alarms may be ordered by 
calling the Radio Shack outlet in 
Seward or contact Art Sharp, Exten- 
ston 5708. 
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Prevention is Your Best Defense* 


P cavention of sexual assault be 
gins with the realization that it can 
happen to you. Although nothing 
can guarantee safety from sexual 
assault, practicing preventive meas- 
ures may decrease your chances of 
being assaulted. 


Learn and practice preventive 
measures to reduce the possibil- 
ity of sexual assault. 

—Be alert to your environment at 
home or outside. 

—Do not walk alone at night. Safety 
lies in numbers. Practice the 
buddy system and walk with a 
friend whenever possible. 

—If walking alone cannot be 
avoided, do not take short cuts 
through alleys, vacant lots or 
empty buildings. Walk close to the 
outside curb and facing traffic. 

—When entering the door to your 
home or apartment, check to see 
that no one is loitering in the vicin- 
ity, have your keys ready, open the 
door and enter quickly. 


Be aware, trust your instincts 
and don’t worry about embar- 
rassment. 

—If you feel you are being followed 
while walking, trust those feel- 
ings. Go to a busy street, a house 
with lights on, or the middle of the 
street. 

—Make ascene. Yell, blow a whistle, 
etc. Chances are that someone 
may come to see what the noise is 
about. The noise may also deter 
the attacker. 

—If you are in a car and feel as 
though someone is following you, 
head toward the police station or 
pull over to the side of a residential 
street and honk your horn. It’s 
unlikely that the person will con- 
tinue to follow you to the police 
station or will stop if you are creat- 
ing a scene in a residential area. 

—Attend an assertiveness class. 
Rapists look for the easy victim. 
Becoming more assertive in your 
behavior can serve as a deterrent 
to attack. 


Sexual assault can happen to 
anyone, anywhere. Rapists do not 
always attack at night or in a dark 
alley. They often attack in the home. 
Learn the preventative measures to 
protect yourself within your home. 


Make sure your home is secure. 
—Instali secure door and window 
locks and use them. 
—Keep the area around your entry- 
way well lighted. 


—If you are home alone, do not give 
that information to anyone you do 
not know, either by phone or at the 
door. 

—If someone comes to your door 
requesting help or the use of your 
phone, do not open the door. Offer 
to make the call for them. 

—Do not allow service or repairmen 
to enter your home without proper 
identification. 

—Not all rapists are strangers. Do 
not let anyone into your home who 
makes you uncomfortable, even if 
it 1s someone you know well. 
Remember, it is your safety that is 
important. 


When an attack cannot be avoided 
there are protective measures you 
can take to escape the attacker. To 
prepare yourself for an attack you 
should pre-determine a strategy you 
would use to escape. 


Learn how to assess the situa- 
tion and take action when an 
attack cannot be avoided. 

—Be calm. You will be better able to 
assess the situation and begin 
looking for ways to escape if you 
remain calm. 

—Be fast, aggressive and strong 
about any action you take. A 
moment’s hesitation on your part 
may give the rapist an advantage. 
Whether you are going to scream, 
kick, punch or run, it must be done 
quickly. 

—Be confident and move quickly 
once you have decided what you 
are going to do. If you have any 
doubt in your mind about your 
ability to perform some action, it’s 
safest not to try. 

—Turn your fear into anger. Fear 
will make you weak, but anger will 
make you stronger. 


Do not rely on weapons for 
protection. 

—Weapons can be taken away and 
used against you. It is best not to 
try to use a Weapon such as a knife 
or gun. 

—A self-defense class may be your 
best defense. You can learn tech- 
niques that will help you distract 
your attacker long enough for you 
to escape. Remember, your goal is 
not to win, but to escape. 


*Based on information provided by 
the Nebraska Department of 
Health. 
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DEREGULATING AMERICA—For Nearly Three 


Tre move toward deregulating 
three basic American industries— 
finance, transportation and com- 
munications—began with the tele- 
Dhone industry in 1956 when the 
U.S. Court of Appeals approved 
attachment of the Hush-a-phone, a 
non-telephone company device, to 
telephone company equipment. 
Once the first chink in the armor of 
controlled monopoly was made, 
events leading to decontrol and 
competition began to occur rapidly. 
The following chronology of events 
Shows the changing direction taken 
by the government in opening regu- 
lated industries to competition. 


1956 1968 


Hush-a-phone 
connected to 
telephone 
company 
equipment 


decision 


Transportation | 
Industry 


Carterfone 


launches 

interconnect 
telecommunica- 
tions industry 


1968 — Carterfone Decision — The 
first major step toward deregu- 
lation occurred when the Supreme 
Court permitted the Carterfone (a 
private two-way radio) to be used 
with the telephone. The Court’s 
ruling enabled certain types of 
customer owned equipment to be 
attached to the public telephone 
system and launched the “inter- 
connect” industry whereby non- 
telephone companies could sell and 
lease equipment to customers for 
“interconnection” to the telephone 
company network. 


1969 — MCI application granted 
— The FCC authorized MCI to 
build a microwave transmission 
system between Chicago and St. 
Louis to serve any business cus- 
tomers wanting the service. MCI 
and other companies providing 
such service became known as 
“specialized common carriers.” 


1970 — The Federal Reserve Board 
(Fed), the regulating agency for the 
banking industry, followed the 
FCC example and took the first 


1969 1970 


MCI offers 
competing long 
distance service 


Interest rates 
freed on certain 
bank deposits 


provides for AT&T 
non-regulated 
computer 

Services 


step toward deregulating the bank- 
ing industry when it freed interest 
rates on bank deposits over 
$100,000 with maturities of less 
than 6 months. 


1971 — First Computer Inquiry — 
The FCC allowed all telecommuni- 
cations companies except AT&T to 
provide non-regulated computer 
services. Companies were required 
to offer these services through 
separate subsidiaries to prevent 
cross subsidization between regu- 
lated and non-regulated services. 


1974 — Spurred by competitors of 
the long-established AT&T, the 
Justice Department filed an anti- 
trust suit against AT&T. 


1975 — Brokers ordered by the 
Securities Exchange Commission 
(SEC) to cease fixing commissions 
on stock sales. 


1975 — FCC Registration Pro- 
gram. The FCC struck down post- 
Carterfone requirements which had 
permitted only telephone company- 
provided equipment to be used in 


1971 1974 1975 


First Computer | Anti-trust suit 
Inquiry 


filed against 


Brokers 
commission 

fixing on stock 
sales halted 
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order to prevent customer-owned 
telephones from harming the net- 
work. The new FCC ruling required 
that both telephone companies and 
other suppliers need only register 
their equipment with the FCC to 
insure that products met technical 
standards to prevent harm to the 
network. 


1977 — Merrill Lynch began closer 
competition with commercial 
banks by offering Cash Manage- 
ment Accounts. 


1978 — Congress deregulated the 
airlines. 


1979 — The FCC allowed AT&T to 
participate in its first non-regulated 
activity by selling non-regulated 
services such as data processing. 


1980 — Banks allowed by Fed to 
pay interest on checking accounts. 


1980 — Congress continued to 
move toward deregulation of the 
transportation industry when it 
deregulated trucking and railroads. 


1981 — Second Computer Inquiry. 
The FCC ordered revolutionary 


changes in the operation and struc- 
ture of the telecommunications 
industry, including: (1) defining 
regulated, “basic” telephone service 
as straight-forward transmission of 
information, and enhanced, deregu- 
lated services as those using some 
form of computer processing to pro- 
vide additional, different or re- 
structured information; (2) ordering 
deregulation of telephones, switch- 
boards and other terminal devices 
known as ‘‘customer premise’ 
equipment; (3) requiring indepen- 
dent telephone companies to use 
separate accounting methods in 
marketing customer premise equip- 
ment and enhanced services in the 
competitive arena; (4) permitting 
AT&T to market deregulated ter- 
minal equipment and enhanced 
services through a fully separated 
subsidiary. The changes were to 
become effective in 1983. 


1981 — Competition in the bank- 
ing industry got into full swing 
when Sears Roebuck became the 
first one-stop financial super- 
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financial, 


Interest paid on 
checking 


Intercity bus 
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Decades the Process Has Been Going On 


market, offering insurance, bank- 
ing and brokerage services. 


1981 — Shared Use and Resale 
Decision. The FCC authorized the 
unlimited resale and shared use of 
interstate telephone services—mes- 
sage-toll and wide area telephone 
services (WATS). Companies and 
individuals could now buy these 
services and resell them or share 
them with other users. 


1982 — Deregulation of the trans- 
portation industry continued with 
the deregulation by Congress of 
intercity busing services. 


1983 — Modified Consent Decree 
— An agreement between the Jus- 
tice Department and AT&T re- 
sulted in the break-up of AT&T and 
the divesture of AT&T’s 22 oper- 
ating companies. 


1983 — Deregulation of telephone 
terminal equipment and customer 
inside wiring went into effect. 


1984 — AT&T’s divesture of its 22 
local phone companies became 
effective. 


1982 1983 1984 


| equipment and 
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The Redirection of Industry 


Emphasizes Competition 


Pisecven business is under- 
going its first redirection in 50 
years, according to Business Week 
magazine in a recent article about 
deregulation of the finance, trans- 
portation and telecommunications 
industries. Deregulation of these 
industries has opened the door to 
competition and, according to some 
economists, spurred innovations, 


The road to 
deregulation has not 
been smooth. 


increased productivity and reduced 
prices. The road to deregulation has 
not been smooth, however, and the 
transition has had, and will con- 
tinue to have, a deep impact on the 
industries themselves, as well as on 
the American public. Nowhere will 
this impact be felt more deeply than 
in the telecommunications industry 
where changes will have a direct 
effect on American households. 


Universal Service 
Has Been Goal 


For the past 50 years, a primary 
goal of the telephone industry has 
been to provide “rapid, efficient, 
nationwide and worldwide tele- 
phone and telegraph service at 
reasonable charges.” To achieve 
this goal, local service rates have 
been kept low by pricing long dis- 
tance calls above cost and using the 
additional revenues to support part 
of the local service costs. Operating 
as a regulated industry, with state 
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public service commissions setting 
local rates and the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (FCC) set- 
ting long distance rates, the system 
worked well. It worked so well, in 
fact, that Americans have the best, 
least expensive telephone system in 
the world. 


Redirection of Industry Sets 
Competition as Goal 


In recent years, the FCC’s goal 
has shifted toward deregulation of 
certain portions of the telecommuni- 
cations industry in order to permit 
competition in those areas of the 
industry. Long distance service, 
ownership of telephone equipment 
such as telephone sets and business 
telephone systems, and customer 
premise wiring have been the areas 
most affected. In the past, long dis- 
tance service could be provided only 
by the telephone company, tele- 
phone equipment could be leased 
only from the telephone company, 


The goal has shifted 
toward deregulation 
in order to permit 
competition... 


and customer premise wiring 
belonged to the telephone company. 
Today, long distance transmission 
services can be purchased from 
other sources; customers can own 
their own equipment, purchasing it 
from the telephone company or 
other retailers, and customers can 
purchase and install their own 
inside wiring. 


by Pat Pike 


A major question prompted by 
these changes is whether or not 
competition and universal service 
are reconcilable public goals. At 
issue are several still unanswered 
questions. Will telephone compan- 
ies still be able to provide quality 
service in high-cost areas? Will 
subscribers leave the network as 
local service rates increase? Will 
business customers find it more 


An Access Charge 
plan would 
gradually shift local 
network costs to 
local rate payers. 


economical to bypass the local net- 
work and construct their own net- 
work facilities? 


FCC Proposes Access 
Charge Plan 


The Justice Department’s order 
requiring the divestiture of AT&T's 
operating companies necessitated a 
replacement for the separations 
and settlements system under 
which long distance revenues had 
supported a portion of the cost of 
the local networks. To this end, the 
FCC proposed an Access Charge 
Plan that would gradually shift the 
local network costs supported by 
long distance revenues to local rate 
payers. 


Originally scheduled to go into 
effect January 1, 1984, the proposed 
plan would have added a customer 
charge of $2 to the local monthly 
service bills of residential custom- 
ers and $6 to the single-line busi- 
ness customers. Those customer 
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charges were intended to help pay a 
portion of the non-traffic sensitive 
network costs incurred to supply 
telephone service to the home or 
business. 


However, in December, the FCC 
announced a 90-day hold on the 
Access Charge Plan with the 
charges to be implemented on April 
3. Following a storm of protest from 
Congress and consumers, the FCC 
in January voted to delay charges 
for residential and single-line busi- 
ness customers until at least June 
of 1985. The $6 per line charge for 
multi-line business customers and 
the charge for long distance carri- 
ers will still become effective on 
April 3. All long distance compan- 
ies will pay this carrier charge to 
interconnect with the local network 
as well as a per minute rate for 
usage of the local network. 


Legislation Would Eliminate 
Customer Charge 


Both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate have been 
generally opposed to portions of the 
FCC’s original Access Charge 
Plan. In November, 1983, the House 
of Representatives passed a bill 
which would prohibit a customer 
charge for both residential and sin- 
gle-line business customers. Similar 
legislation is currently being consid- 
ered by the Senate, although the 
proposed Senate legislation would 
place a 2-year suspension rather 
than a complete prohibition on the 
charges for residential and single 
line business customers. 


Both legislative bills would pro- 
vide for a universal service fund to 
support local telephone service in 
high cost areas, but would restrict 
certain local exchange companies, 
generally the larger telephone com- 
panies, from compensation for pro- 
viding service in those high-cost 
areas. The House and Senate bills 
also provide lifeline provisions for 
low income and rural customers. 
Funding would be supplied in part 
by charges levied against long dis- 
tance companies and a surcharge 
against companies bypassing the 
local network. 
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ByPass — 
How Real is the Threat? 


The specter of bypass has come 
about as a result of FCC decisions 
that introduced competition into 
the long distance market. Bypass 
occurs whenever a customer uses 
facilities other than those supplied 
by the local telephone company to 
complete communications. While 
bypass relates primarily to long 
distance communications at the 
present time, it could also become a 
severe threat to the local network. 


Technology, Toll Subsidy 
Important Factors 


Two fundamental factors have 
made bypass possible: technology 
and toll subsidy. 


The development of microwave 
and satellite communications sys- 
tems provided the technological 
means for bypass and made it cost- 
effective for other long distance 
companies (interexchange carriers) 
to compete with the long estab- 
lished long distance network. With 
these new technologies it is possible 
for non-regulated interexchange 
carriers to build their own systems 
and compete for customers in se 
lected, high-density calling areas. 
In addition, new technologies such 
as cellular radio and two-way cable 
TV could function as deregulated 
common carriers and make possi- 
ble bypass of the local network. 


Toll subsidy provides the incen- 
tive for bypass through a pricing 
system for long distance service 
that makes it necessary for the 
dominant, regulated carriers to 
charge more for long distance serv- 
ice than the non-regulated interex- 
change carriers. Toll subsidy, or the 
use of long distance revenues to 
help support local service costs, was 


developed to achieve the goal of uni- 
versal service as defined by the 
Communications Act of 1934. Un- 
der a pricing system that sets long 
distance rates above cost, the high 
density calling areas subsidize the 
low density areas that make fewer 
long distance calls. In addition, 
revenues from long distance calls 
are pooled and divided among local 
telephone companies to help sup- 
port the local network. This means 
that the more long distance calls a 
customer makes, the more dollars 
that customer contributes to the 
local network. This subsidy places 
an uneconomic cost burden on the 
larger users of long distance serv- 
ice. The non-regulated long dis- 
tance companies such as MCI and 
Sprint, which do not subsidize the 
local network, can set rates to 
reflect their cost to provide only 
long distance service. Consequent- 
ly, they can charge lower rates to 
their long distance customers who 
use these unregulated services to 
bypass the regulated telephone 
network. 


For example, a 1-minute call from 
Lincoln to Chicago using MCI’s 
microwave system is 37.44 cents. 
That same call, using AT&T’s net- 
work, would cost 62 cents. 


However, MCI’s per minute rate 
remains the same, while AT&T’s 
rate for each additional minute 
drops to 43 cents. Thus a 5-minute 
call would be $1.87 on the MCI Sys- 
tem and $2.34 on the AT&T net- 
work, a difference of 47 cents. 


The bypass threat is not limited 
to long distance service. Non-regu- 
lated companies, which are under 
no obligation to provide universal 


(continued) 
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service, can select the most lucra- 
tive local markets—normally, those 
with groups of heavy long distance 
users clustered in small geographi- 
cal areas—and siphon off consider- 
able traffic and income in the form 
of long distance and local calls. 
This is being done now in Las 
Vegas. Most of the major hotels in 
that city have left the regulated net- 
work and are being served by a non- 
regulated carrier called Starnet. 
Long distance calls are sent to and 
received from a large earth station 
near Las Vegas, then switched 
directly to a microwave receiver on 
each hotel, bypassing both local 
and long distance regulated tele 
phone systems. The result is a tre- 
mendous loss in revenues for the 
local operating company which 
must still continue to serve residen- 
tial customers and small busi- 
nesses. 
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Pricing System 
Encourages Bypass 


The local telephone company’s 
pricing system also works as an 
incentive to local bypass. Most 
telephone companies are made up 
of both high-cost and low-cost 
exchanges. For example, within 
LT&T’s territory the largest ex- 
change is Lincoln, which repre- 
sents a large customer base in a 
fairly small geographical area. The 
average ongoing investment per 
line to the company for this 
exchange is less than $1,000. By 
contrast, in one of the company’s 
rural, sparsely populated ex- 
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changes, the average per-line 
investment for the company to pro- 
vide the same service is more than 
$3,000. If rates were based on the 
number of customers in an ex- 
change, they would be lower in 
exchanges where they could be 
divided among many customers 
and they would be higher in ex- 
changes with fewer customers. 


For purposes of setting rates, 
however, the company averages the 
costs across the company. This 
assures reasonable rates for cus- 
tomers in both high- and low-cost 
areas. For the urban customers, 
however, this means paying a rate 
that is slightly higher than would 
be necessary if rates were not aver- 
aged. Thus, a competitor, serving 
only the high density area, could 
offer service to those customers at 
a lower rate than the telephone 
company. 


Any expansion of bypass could 
also have a spiral effect. When 
business customers leave the tele 
phone network, the fixed costs of 
providing telephone service do not 
decline. The loss of these customers 
to bypass would leave fewer custom- 
ers to pay the fixed costs, causing 
rates to increase. The resulting rise 
in rates could force even more cus- 
tomers to leave the network leaving 
primarily residential and small- to 
medium-sized business customers 
to bear the burden. The telephone 
company would continue to serve 
the high-cost, low-volume custom- 
ers, while competitors carve away 
the low-cost, high-volume cus- 
tomers. 


Bypass Not Always 
an Economy 

Economic bypass occurs when 
greater efficiency or technological 
developments enable a service to be 
provided at a lower cost. In a truly 
competitive environment this would 
result in a real reduction in the cost 
of providing services and the poten- 
tial for lower rates to the customer. 

Uneconomic bypass, however, oc- 
curs when a bypass company’s costs 
to provide service is greater than 
that of the telephone company, but 
the bypass company charge to the 
customer is lower than the regu- 
lated rate charged by the telephone 
company. The following is a simpli- 
fied example of how this works: the 
telephone company supplies basic 
telephone service to a group of 160 
customers at a cost of $800 to the 
company. The rate for each cus- 
tomer would be only $5. However, 
the telephone company also serves 
a high-cost rural exchange of only 
20 customers where the investment 
cost to the company is $1,000. 
Those customers’ rate would be $50. 
The total cost of providing service 
to all 180 of the company’s cus- 
tomers would be $1,800 ($800 and 
$1,000). But by averaging rates 
each customer’s rate could be set at 
$10 ($1,800 + 180 customers). 

However, a bypasser, serving 
only the 160 urban customers, could 
pay as much as $1,280 or 60% more, 
than the telephone company to pro- 
vide the same service and still 
charge a lower rate ($8 per month) 
than the telephone company. In 
economic terms it would be a case 
of costing more to produce less. @ 
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LINTELSYSTEMS 
— The First Year 


an interview with Jim Strand; Vice President and General 


Manager, LinTel Systems. 


S lightly less than a year ago 
LinTelcom’s newest subsidiary, 
LinTel Systems, Inc., began opera- 
tion. Ina recent interview for LT&T 
magazine, LinTel Systems Vice 
President and General Manager, 
Jim Strand, reflected on the new 
company’s first year. 


Mr. Strand, this past year has 
been a shakedown period for 
LinTel Systems—getting organ- 
ized, defining goals and respon- 
sibilities. AS you near the end 
of your first year do you feel 
you’ve met the goals you set for 
LinTel Systems when you 
began operations last March? 


‘“‘We feel very good about the first 
year. We’ve met our objectives in 
equipment sales and we've met our 
organizational objectives. We still 
have a lot of work to do in terms of 
training and developing the man- 
agement information system that 
will make this the kind of organiza- 
tion we want it to be. But we are 
making progress in that area.” 


Since LinTel Systems took 
over some of the functions that 
had formerly been the respon- 
sibility of The Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company’s Marketing 
Department, has there been 
any confusion among custo- 
mers or blurring of responsibil- 
ities between the two market- 
ing groups? 

“Not really. The difference 
between the LinTel System and The 
Lincoln Telephone Company is 
fairly clear. Our mandate is to sell 
and service unregulated business 
terminal equipment. The phone 
company still has the responsibility 
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for embedded equipment and for 
basic network service. LinTel Sys- 
tem’s mission statement defines our 
responsibility very simply—to be a 
regional retailer of non-regulated 
business products and services. 
We’ve tried to make this change as 
transparent as possible to our cus- 
tomers. LinTel has a contract with 
LT&T to help with customer con- 
tacts concerning the embedded 
base and this has kept the customer 
from being passed around. We’ve 
tried to make the transition as 
smooth as possible and I think both 
LT&T and LinTel have succeeded 
in doing so. You need to keep in 
mind that any customer who feels 
lost or frustrated because of these 
changes, isn’t apt to become a Lin- 
Tel Systems customer.” 


LinTel Systems is not regu- 
lated as is LT&T. Has this fact 
helped place LinTel in a more 
competitive position with other 
interconnect companies? 


“Yes, ’'d say that it has. We've 
retained a significant market share 
of the customers in LT&T’s terri- 
tory. But more importantly, by 
being a deregulated company we’ve 
been able to expand beyond the 
LT&T territory. For example, our 
expansion into the Omaha market 
has been very exciting. There is 
much more opportunity there than 
had originally been forecast. There 
are a lot of Centrex customers in 
Omaha who are going to be pur- 


““We’ve got some fairly 
aggressive goals for 
penetration in the Omaha 
market.” 


chasing PABX systems within the 
next couple of years and we intend 
to make some of those sales. 
Because of LT&T’s reputation, Lin- 
Tel Systems has been able to posi- 
tion itself very well in Omaha. 
Even though LinTel Systems has 
been in operation only ten months, 
were already the second largest 
interconnect company in Nebraska 
in terms of both employees and 
sales. Only Bell’s unregulated sub- 
sidiary is larger.” 


Are you concentrating your 
efforts on Omaha, then? 


“Not at all. We’re going after the 
business there because there is a 
good market. But even though 
we've got some fairly aggressive 
goals for penetration in the Omaha 
market, we’ve also had an excep- 
tionally good year in Lincoln and 
the surrounding LT&T territory. 
For example, we’ve contracted for 
new systems this past year with 
First National Bank, GTE Direc- 
tories, Lincoln General and Bryan 
Hospitals, Lincoln Clinic, Cable- 
vision, Harvester, Citizens State 
Bank, and Duncan Aviation in Lin- 
coln; Good Samaritan Village in 
Hastings and Storecraft in Bea- 
trice, as well as the State Peni- 
tentiary, Omaha State Bank and 
American Family Insurance in 
Omaha. These have all been major 
systems.” 


LinTel Systems has a rather 
small staff, especially in the 
service area. Have you handled 
installation of all of these 
systems? 


“No, in many cases we’ve con- 
tracted with LT&T for needed help 
in getting these systems installed. 
But our installers under Service 
Manager, Jim McGehee, have done 
a remarkable job. Their enthusiasm 
and pride in doing their jobs have 
enabled us to meet our service 
objectives in both installation costs 
and customer satisfaction. We’re in 
a service industry and cost effective 
installation is essential to be suc- 
cessful against our competitors.” 


Most of your staff came origi- 
nally from LT&T. Have you 
found their prior experience an 
asset? 


“Well, yes it has been, of course. 
But there has still been a lot of 
training necessary. We have an 
aggressive training program for 
both sales and technical people. 
We're offering more sophisticated 
communications systems than 
have been offered before and this 
widened product base has added 
significantly to our training re- 
quirements. 


What are some of the strengths 
you see in LinTel Systems? 


“Because we are a small organi- 
zation, we are able to respond 
quickly. This is often critical in the 
final stages of the sales cycle. Cer- 
tainly, the enthusiasm of everyone 
here is positive. And the good repu- 
tation we’ve inherited from LT&T is 
another. People still associate us 
with LT&T and anticipate the same 
good quality of service from us. 
LinTel was actually able to start on 
a dead run, because of LT&T’s 
already strong position in this area. 


What other non-regulated 
services does LinTel Systems 
offer in addition to servicing 
business equipment? 

In addition to business products 
and related services that we’ve 
already talked about, there are 
many potential opportunities in 
other areas of communications. 
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We’ve chosen initially to offer 
alarm monitoring, telephone an- 
swering, and discounted long dis- 
tance calling. 

Midwest Monitoring provides 
subscribers with around-the-clock 
monitoring of security or fire alarm 
systems in businesses and residen- 
ces. Our telephone answering serv- 
ices enables us to utilize the Mid- 
west Monitoring switchboard and 
staff and offer subscribers an addi- 
tional service. Thrifty-Call enables 
subscribers to make long distance 
calls at a discount and is especially 
applicable to residential or small 
business customers who may not 
make enough long distance calls to 
justify a WATS line. 


What are some of the goals 
you’ve set for LinTel Systems 
now that your first year is 
behind you? 


“Our long-range objective is to 
triple sales in the next five years. 
We anticipate that two-thirds of our 
growth will come from geographic 
expansion. That’s really where our 
opportunity lies. And we anticipate 
that about 20 percent of our future 
growth will come from add-on de- 
vices to systems already in place. In 
LT&T’s territory where we already 
have the largest share of the mar- 
ket there is only so much potential 
in new systems. Telephone systems 
are not something that you go out 


“Because we are a small 
organization, we are able 
to respond quickly. This 
is often critical in the 
final stages of the sales 
cycle.”’ 


and re-sell every year like a new 
car. But there is a lot of potential in 
the sale of equipment after the 
initial sale of the system. For 
example, the new PABX systems 
present a tremendous opportunity 
for expansion of goods and serv- 
ices. What begins as simply a tele- 
phone system can be expanded to a 
total communications center and 
serve the customer better. It’s that 
kind of potential we are going 
after.” 


Looking back again over 
your first year of operation, 
what are you most pleased with 
about last year’s efforts? 


“T’'m satisfied that we reached 
our sales goals, of course, but I’ve 
also been tremendously satisfied by 
the effort and teamwork of our 
staff. There’s a strong sense of 
starting something new among all 
of us and that has generated a lot of 
enthusiasm. It’s been a real plea- 
sure this past year to work with 
such a well-motivated group of 
people.” 
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and Shelley Suellwold. Standing is the group's instructor, Dottie Williams, Data Processing. 


Training Begins for Computer Programmers 


by Pat Pike 


F.. most employees, returning to 
work after the New Year’s holiday 
meant getting back into the routine 
of familiar jobs. Such was not the 
case, however, for six LT&T em- 
ployees from diverse work locations 
throughout the company. Amy 
Ball, Martin Versaw, Tom 
Schommer, Tom Trosper, Ricke 
Fahrenbruch and Shelley Suell- 
wold began their new year in the 
classroom as computer program- 
ming trainees. 


The Programmer Training Pro- 
gram was created in response to 
two divergent situations within the 
company, according to Pam Baker, 
personnel assistant. 


““A number of actions has created 
a potential surplus of employees in 
some departments,” she explained. 
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“On the other hand, the growing 
use of computers throughout the 
company has generated a need for 
more trained staff in the Data Pro- 
cessing department. By moving 
personnel to Data Processing, we 
can effect a force reduction in areas 
that might someday be overstaffed, 
and at the same time, be training a 
pool of employees to work in an 
area where the need is greater.” 


“Although one of the purposes of 
the program was to decrease the 
number of employees in those areas 
having a surplus, working in one of 
those areas was not a criterion for 
participating in the program,” 
Baker explained. “‘Any regular 
employee, either full or part-time, 
was eligible to apply, regardless of 
the area in which they worked. The 
retraining program was announced 


by a letter mailed to each employee, 
and in a short time Personnel had 
received over 350 applications.” 


“All of us working with the pro- 
gram were surprised at the re- 
sponse,” said Baker. ‘“‘We certainly 
had not expected that nearly a fifth 
of our employees would express an 
interest in obtaining one of the six 
trainee positions that would be 
available.” 


The process of elimination began 
when only the first 100 applications 
were accepted for consideration. 
Each of those 100 applicants was 
first given a Programmer Aptitude 
test designed to determine their ap- 
titude for computer programming. 
The tests, at a cost of $35 each, took 
nearly two hours. Twenty-six peo- 
ple were given a second, more com- 
prehensive test lasting about five 
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hours and costing $85 each. Thir- 
teen applicants were accepted as 
finalists. 


Following a seminar conducted 
by the Data Processing department 
in which applicants learned more 
about the work involved in pro- 
gramming, four of the applicants 
decided to stay in their original 
jobs, leaving nine candidates to 
undergo a series of interviews with 
Personnel and Data Processing 
staff members. From this group, 
the six trainees were selected. 


According to Baker, who was 
responsible for coordinating the 
testing and interviews, final selec- 
tion was based on test scores, edu- 
cational background, prior work 
performance, motivation and fit- 
ness for the work, which related 
primarily to communication skills 
and the ability to work well with 
other people. 


“Those last two considerations 
are very important to a pro- 
grammer,” Baker said. “‘To be suc- 
cessful in helping the user define 
what he or she wants a program to 
do, the programmer has to have 
good communications and interac- 
tive skills.” 


“Test scores, which showed the 
applicant’s level of aptitude for this 
type of work, were also important,” 
Baker said, “but other considera- 
tions were equally important. For 
example, education played a part in 
selection. But with the assurance of 
the test scores that our finalists had 
a demonstrable aptitude for this 
type of work, we were not too con- 
cerned that the educational back- 
ground relate directly to computer 
science.” 

“Amy Ball, Tom Schommer and 
Martin Versaw, who were all for- 
merly in building services, are 
working on degrees in business 
administration and have had con- 
tact with computers in the class- 
room. However, Shelley Suellwold, 
formerly a part-time clerk in 
Supply, has a degree in English 
and post graduate work in Anthro- 
pology. Ricke Fahrenbruch, who 
had been in operator services for 10 
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years, also has a degree in Anthro- 
pology. But because he felt that he 
would like to get into this field of 
work, Fahrenbruch began taking 
course work in computer science 
and math at the recommendation 
of the Personnel department. An- 
other of the trainee’s, Tom Trosper, 
formerly a senior draftsman, holds 
an associate degree as an electronic 
technician.” 


“All of those selected, in addition 
to scoring well in programming 
aptitude, appear to be highly moti- 
vated and view this as a definite 
step forward in advancing their 
careers with the telephone com- 
pany,’ Baker added. 


The six trainees will spend the 
first 3% months of the training 
period in a self-study environment, 
utilizing audio, video and textbook 
materials to learn about program- 
ming. During the final 22 months 
of the training period they will 
work as a group in an on-thejob 
situation. Under the guidance of 
experienced programmers they will 
begin to participate in small pro)- 
ect assignments that satisfy re- 
quests for data processing services. 
At the completion of the six months 
of training, they will be inte- 


grated into the Data Processing 
department’s systems development 
activities. 

“There is currently a shortage of 
expertise in this field,’ said Gary 
Baum, Data Processing quality 
assurance supervisor. ‘We're look- 
ing at this program as one way to 
ensure that we have a pool of 
trained programmers who already 
have some familiarity with the 
operation of the company.” 


“This is probably not the most 
cost effective way to fill vacancies 
in our department, but that is not 
the real purpose of the retraining,” 
explains Data Processing Director 
Dan Hartman. “The program al- 
lows us to identify and utilize tal- 
ented people in the company who 
have already proven their value as 
good employees. This not only pro- 
vides current employees with an- 
other career path alternative but 
will also, over the long term, pro- 
vide Data Processing with a source 
of skilled personnel to help meet 
project requirements. We are very 
excited about the potential results 
of this program due to the quality of 
the people participating and 
because of the positive results 
obtained by other companies that 
have tried this approach.” 


af eS ... eee ee ee 
For the next few months programmer trainee, Martin Versaw. will spend a lot of tme at this 


personal computer station located on the top floor of the 500 building 
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Retirements 


Norman 
Duer 


Carol 
Allen 


Fenton 
Kipling 

Norman C. ‘‘Buck’’ 
Duer retired February 3, 
closing a telephone career of 
nearly 32 years. 

Duer began telephone 
work in April 1952 as a 
lineman for LT&T. In 
August 1964 he became an 
assistant inspector and a 
few months later an engi- 
neering assistant. He be- 
came an engineer in 1966 
and a field engineer in 1967. 

Duer’s retirement plans 
include ‘‘playing a little 
golf’ but the local golfers 
won’t see much of him. He 
planned to leave shortly 
after his retirement for Pho- 
enix, Arizona. “I have a 
home there which I have 
been renting out,” he ex- 
plained. By October he ex- 
pects to move to the warmer 
state permanently and in 
the intervening months 
he’ll be fixing up his house 
in Lincoln in preparation 
for the change of location. 


Carol R. Allen retired 
January 11, closing an 
LT&T career of a little more 
than 30 years. 

She began her telephone 
career aS an operator in 
Unit I, later became a serv- 
ice assistant and then a 
clerk in General Traffic. In 


1973 she became a Traffic 
staff assistant and in 1979 
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transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to Customer Services. 

Mrs. Allen says she'll take 
it easy and play with her 
grandchildren. She and her 
husband live on a farm near 
Lincoln and she expects to 
be involved to some degree 
in the operations there. She 
also hopes to do a little 
traveling. 

‘“T’d like to cover the 
state,” she commented, men- 
tioning several locations of 
interest, including J. Ster- 
ling Morton’s home and the 
Willa Cather museum. 


Fenton L. Kipling, 
Auburn combination tech- 
nician, retired January 11, 
winding up a telephone 
career of more than 34 
years. 

Kipling began his tele- 
phone career as a ground- 
man in Lincoln in 1949. He 
became a driver-lineman in 
Lincoln in 1952, then trans- 
ferred to Auburn as a com- 
binationman in 1955. He 
has continued to work in 
that exchange since. 

“T haven’t made any long- 
range retirement plans,” 
declared Kipling. But he 
said he will tinker around 
his home on various pro- 
jects, one of the first of 
which is to make a trailer to 
haul his golf cart. He ex- 
pects to get in more time on 
the golf course and also to 
spend more time at his 
recreation home on Big 
Lake in Missouri. 


In Memoriam 


M. W. 
Franklin 


Barbara 
Koop 


Arthur 
Lamberson 


George 
Mann 


Crystol 
Miller 


Donald 
Mulhallen 


Bernice 
Prell 


M. W. Franklin, retired 
Revenue Accounting man- 
ager, died December 7. He 
had been retired since 1965. 

Franklin had 36 years of 
service with LT&T. He 
started in 1929 as a plant 
clerk and later became 
voucher clerk, voucher 
supervisor and voucher and 
invoice supervisor. In 1949 
he was advanced to accoun- 
tant and in the 1950s served 
as traveling auditor and 
revenue accountant. 

For a few months in 1949 
he worked for the U.S. Inde- 
pendent Telephone Associa- 
tion in Washington, D.C. 

When he retired he moved 
to Rockford Bay, Idaho to be 
near a daughter and where 
he had established a home, 
close to fishing and other 
activities. 

Graveside services were 
held December 10 at Green- 
wood Cemetery at York, 
Nebraska. 


Eugene E. Knipple, Sr., 
retired Construction super- 
visor, died November 21, 
1983. He had been retired 
since June. 

Knipple spent his entire 
32-year telephone career in 
the Construction and Plant 
departments. He came to 
work for LT&T in 1951 as a 
Construction groundman 
and also worked as a line- 
man and as a driver-line- 
man before becoming a Con- 
struction foreman in 1979 
and a Construction super- 
visor in 1981. He also work- 
ed as a combinationman 
and switchman. 

Knipple’s health failed 
over a year ago and he had 
been on sickness disability 
absence for some time be 
fore he retired. 

Several members of his 
family work for LT&T. They 
are his son, Eugene Jr., 
daughters Linda and Cher- 
yle Knipple and Judy Pettit 
and daughter-in-law Shelley 
Knipple. 

Funeral services were 
held November 23 at Lin- 
coln Memorial Funeral 
Home. Interment was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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In Memoriam 


Barbara Koop, service 
operator in Customer Serv- 
ices died January 9 after an 
illness of several months. 
She was 62 years old. 

Koop had first worked for 
LT&T in 1942 and 1943, 
before she was married. She 
was re-employed as a serv- 
ice operator in 1963, but 
resigned the following year 
when her husband was 
transferred, returning in 
January 1969 on a perman- 
ent basis. Her adjusted net 
credited service date was 
August 1966. In April she 
went on sickness disability 
absence. 

Funeral services were 
held January 12 with inter- 
ment at Lincoln Memorial 
Park. 


Arthur E. Lamberson, 
retired testman, died Jan- 
uary 4, 1984. He had been 
retired since September 1, 
1959. 

Lamberson had a long 
and varied 42-year career 
with the company. He first 
worked as a groundman in 
Lincoln in 1915, but had a 
few brief interruptions in 
his service before settling in 
to a permanent career work- 
ing on telephone lines, as 
combinationman and test- 
man. During the decade of 
the 1920s he was manager 
at the communities of Tal- 
mage, Cook and Humboldt, 
in succession. Among the 
other towns where he work- 
ed are Raymond, Beatrice, 
Plattsmouth, Weeping 
Water and Nebraska City as 
well as Lincoln. He moved 
to Lincoln in 1944 and be 
came a local testman in 
1950. 

Upon retiring, Lamberson 
purchased a small grocery 
store in north Lincoln 
which he operated for a 
time. 

Funeral services were Jan- 
uary 6 at Lincoln Memorial 
Funeral Home. Interment 


was at Lincoln Memorial 
Park. 


George C. Mann, retired 
from the Accounting depart- 
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ment, died November 17, 
1983. He had been retired 
since August 1960. 

Mann had 44 years of 
service with LT&T. He was 
first employed in May 1916 
and worked in a variety of 
capacities, including rack- 
man, testman, and dispatch- 
er, before becoming an ad- 
vanced clerk in Accounting 
in 1946. 

He was a veteran of World 
War I, managed the LT&T 
basketball team in 1927 and 
1928, and was active in sev- 
eral Masonic lodges. 

Funeral services were No- 
vember 21 in Lincoln. Bur- 
ial was at the Villisca, Ia., 
cemetery. 


Crystol Miller, retired 
cash and remittance super- 
visor in Accounting, died 
December 13. She had re 
tired in September 1980 
with 28 years of service. 

Miller was first employed 
by LT&T in 1936, but left the 
company in 1939 after her 
marriage. She returned in 
1955 to work in the cash re 
mittance section of the Ac- 
counting department and re- 
mained there for her entire 
career. 

Over the years she saw 
many changes, notably 
from manual billing to a 
computerized system. Her 
work location shifted from 
the old 14th & M building to 
the 15th & M structure and 
finally to the 401 building 
by the time she retired. 

She had been ill for some 
months before her death. 

Funeral services were De- 
cember 17 at Christ United 
Methodist church in Lin- 
coln. Interment was at Lin- 
coln Memorial Park. 


Donald C. Mulhailen, 
retired engineer, died Janu- 
ary 5. He had retired April 
30, 1982, with 25 years of 
service. 

Mulhallen had a long ca- 
reer in various aspects of 
communications. As far 
back as 1936 he worked, as 
a boy, for the old Postal Tele- 
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graph system which was op- 
erated by LT&T. During 
World War II he was in the 
Army Signal Corps, work- 
ing with Teletypes and after 
leaving the army was em- 
ployed by Western Electric 
until 1960 when he came to 
LT&T as an engineering 
assistant. He became an en- 
gineer in 1965. During his 
25-year career he worked 
mostly with full period and 
special service circuits. 

Since his retirement he 
had experienced several ill- 
nesses and he entered the 
hospital most recently on 
December 27. 

Funeral services were Jan- 
uary 9 at Lincoln Memorial 
Funeral Home. Interment 


was at Lincoln Memorial 
Park. 


Bernice Prell, retired 
Lincoln operator, died Jan- 
uary 15. She had been 
retired since June 1973. 

Prell had more than a 
quarter of a century of serv- 
ice with the company on 
retiring. She began as an 
operator at Fairbury, but 
resigned after 14 months. 
Returning to the telephone 
company in 1949 she joined 
the Lincoln traffic depart- 
ment. When the operating 
staff was divided into two 
units in 1959 she went to the 
toll unit. Following a year of 
sickness disability, she re- 
tired in 1973. In recent years 
she had been living in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. 

Funeral services and in- 
terment were at Fairbury. 


George Wasson, retired 
field engineer, died Decem- 
ber 14. He had retired in 
February 1978, with 41 
years of service. 

Wasson started his tele- 
phone career in 1936 as a 
groundman. He later work- 
ed as a lineman and driver/ 
lineman. In 1948 he became 
a construction foreman and 
in 1971 a field engineer. He 
served 4% years in the army 
during World War II and 18 
months during the Korean 


war. He was a member of 


the Army National Guard 
and the Army Reserve and 
retired from the Army as a 
major. 

Funeral services were Dec- 
ember 17 at Lincoln. Inter- 
ment was at Lincoln Mem- 
orial Park. 
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Service Anniversaries 


35 years 


Robert Clark 
Lincoln 

35 years/ 
December 


Alfred Parde 
Beatrice 

35 years/ 
December 


Leon Rezny 
Lincoln 
35 years/J anuary 


Duane Webb 
Hastings 
35 years/January 


30 years 


Darlene Ritter 
Lincoln 
30 years/January 


Robert Roth 
Lincoln 

30 years/ 
December 


25 years 


Shirley Gruber 
Nebraska City 
25 years/January 


Hattie Martin 
Nebraska City 
25 years / 
December 
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Siegfried 
Pikschus 
Lincoln 
25 years/ 
December 


JoAnn Templeton 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
December 


James 
Vanderslice 


Lincoln 
25 years/ 
December 


20 years 


Barbara Elam 
Lincoln 
20 years/January 


15 years 


John Fech 
Lincoln 


15 years/J anuary 


Mary Morrison 
Lincoln 


15 years/January 


John Puchalla 
Tecumseh 
15 years/January 


10 years 


Donna Anderson 
Stromsburg 

10 years/ 
December 


10 years/December 


10 years/January 


10 years/January 


5 years/January ©) 


Colleen Flynn 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Douglas Johnson 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Bryan Kahler 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Scott Lemon 
Hastings 
5 years/January 


Steve Manion 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Douglas Navratil 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Kenton 
Radebaugh 
Lincoln 

5 years/ December 


Kathryn Schultz 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Also observing anniversaries: 


Ross Lane 

Lincoln 

35 years/January 
Betty Overton 
Lincoln 

35 years/December 
Loris Pohlenz 
Beatrice 

25 years/January 
Patricia Lickei 
Lincoln 

15 years/December 
Carolyn Rist 
Lincoln 

15 years/December 
Christine Taylor 
Lincoln 

15 years/December 
Michael Behrns 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Harold Butler 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Michael Gittins 
Lincoln 

10 years/December 
Thomas I. Johnson 
Hastings 

10 years/January 
Cynthia Kellner 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Barbara Rine 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Kristine Rodriguez 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 


Diane Root 
Lincoln 

10 years/December 
Genevieve Sissel 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Jack Briggs 
Lincoln 

5 years/December 


Robin Gade 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Rod Halsted 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Vernola Hudkins 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Jeffrey Meyer 
Hastings 
5 years/January 


Rosalie Meyer 
Lincoln 
5 years/December 


Frank Sherbondy 
Lincoln 

5 years/J anuary 
Kevin Smail 
Lincoln 

5 years/January 
James Steinauer 
Tecumseh 

5 years/December 
Leroy Traudt 
Lincoln 

5 years/January 
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COMMENTS 


When the Lincoln Telephone 
Employes Co-operative Credit 
Association converted to a 
different type of operation and 
changed its name to the Lincoln 
Telephone Employees Credit 
Union, they solved a minor 
problem which for 47'4 years has 
confused those who set type for 
and proofread the various 
company publications, booklets, 
etc., which mention the 
organization. 


That’s because for 47% years the 
Co-op had been spelling the word 
“Employes” in its title with one 
final ‘‘e” instead of two. Modern 
typesetters and proofreaders 
simply couldn’t believe that this 
was not a typographical error. 


When the Co-op was formed in 
June 1936, the nation was in the 
midst of a serious depression. 
Traditional ways of doing things 
were being challenged. Even the 
smallest savings were important, 
and it may have been this 
atmosphere that prompted editors 
and other learned people of the era 
to propose some simplified 
spellings of commonly used words. 
Modifications of such words as 
“through” to “thru,” “although” to 
“altho,” “doughnut” to donut” and 
“employee” to “employe” were 
proposed. 


I suppose that these word- 
shortening efforts save a tiny 
amount of typesetting time and a 
little bit of paper and ink and that 
those savings added up to 
something measurable. (Or maybe 
the editors were just trying to take 
the “ugh” out of some words in 
their lives.) 


A few progressive editors 
pursued this word-shortening idea 
diligently, but it never really 
caught on (except perhaps for 
“donut’’). People, generally, find it 
difficult to change things to which 
they have become accustomed. 


However, the Co-op stuck to its 
guns all those years from 1936 to 
1984 and continued to spell the 
word “employes.” The Co-op must 
have been one of the last hold-outs 
for the simplified spelling. 


Besides making it easier for 
editors and proofreaders, the Co- 
op’s reorganization to a Credit 
Union has made it a little easier 
for members. They no longer have 
to deal with two types of deposit 
accounts for their savings—shares 
and deposits. Now their savings 
go into one account known as a 
share account. They don’t have to 
look for two columns in their 
quarterly report to figure out how 
much money they have in 
Savings. 


Under the new Credit Union 
organization, members’ deposits 
are insured up to $100,000 for each 
account by the National Credit 
Union Administration, an agency 
of the U.S. Government, a fact 
which should make them feel a 
little easier about their money. 


Other than this, members 
probably won’t notice any 
difference in the operation of the 
employees financial organization. 
Applying for loans and paying 
them back and setting up of 
Savings accounts or IRA accounts 
will remain much the same. 


But speaking for the editor and 
writers of this publication I can 
say that we have already noticed 
the spelling change and feel a 
sense of relief that we will no 
longer have to argue with 
typesetters and proofreaders over 
the spelling of the organization’s 
title. 
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In December, 1983, the new central office at 49th & Walker went into service. The brick structure replaced the 61-year-old CDO building at 49th & 


Huntington. 


Annual Report — 


A Year 


of Growth 
and Changes 


Loss was a year of challenge as 
changes affecting the industry were 
implemented at LI&T. A series of 
orders by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC) and Ne- 
braska Public Service Commission 
(NPSC), which deregulated cus- 
tomer premise equipment and cus- 
tomer wiring and unbundled local 
rates had relatively minor effect on 
our customers. LT&T, however, 
expended a considerable amount of 
time and dollars to implement these 
changes and to explain them to 
customers. In December the pro- 
posed FCC access charges for resi- 
dential and single line business 
customers were delayed until mid- 
1985, and the NPSC approved rate 
increases for calls between geogra- 
phic areas known as local access 
and transport areas (LATAs) effec- 
tive in January 1984. The three 
LATAs in Nebraska consist of the 
area served by the 402 area code 
south of the Platte River, the area 
north of the Platte River served by 
area code 402 and the 308 area in 
western Nebraska. Rates for calls 


originating and terminating within 
each LATA were not affected. 


Trends 

Divestiture of the Bell Operating 
companies from American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph (AT&T), 
which went into effect January l, 
1984, will affect the manner in 
which LT&T’s toll revenue will be 
determined in the future. Until 
December 31, 1983, toll revenues 
were derived from an agreement 
with Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company through which revenue 
collected from customers was 
divided in proportion to respective 
costs and investments in toll opera- 
tions. A portion of that procedure 
will be replaced with a new system. 
Interexchange carriers such as 
AT&T will receive the amounts col- 
lected from customers for interstate 
traffic and intrastate traffic carried 
beyond LT&T’s operating territory. 
LT&T will receive revenues from 
the interexchange carriers based on 
usage of local exchange facilities 
and for billing and collecting toll 
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revenues from customers. These 
amounts are called Carrier Access 
Revenues and are tariffed rates 
approved by the FCC and NPSC. 


The procedures for allocating 
costs and investments to toll opera- 
tions have also been affected by 
recent regulatory actions of the 


FCC: 


—Beginning in April 1982, the Sub- 
scriber Plant Factor, an important 
element, was frozen by the FCC, 
affecting the allocation of costs and 
investments. 


—Beginning in January 1983, costs 
and investments associated with 
Customer Premise Equipment 
(CPE) were capped, and a 60-month 
period of phasing out this portion of 
the costs and investments from toll 
settlements began. 


—Beginning in June 1983, the 
NPSC removed activities asso- 
ciated with inside wiring at cus- 
tomer premises from regulated 
accounts. 


—New Customer Premise Equip- 
ment was deregulated by action of 
the FCC effective January 1, 1983. 
After that date, telephone compan- 
ies could no longer add new Cus- 
tomer Premise Equipment to the 
regulated embedded base and cus- 
tomers could obtain telephones, 
PBX’s and similar apparatus under 
regulated rates only if the particu- 
lar piece of equipment had been 
previously in the telephone com- 
pany’s embedded base. By January 
1984 when LT&T could no longer 
satisfy customer demand for Cus- 
tomer Premise Equipment from its 
inventory of equipment in the 
embedded base, the company in1- 
tiated a non-regulated lease plan 
for commonly used single-line 
telephones. 


Revenues 

LT&T’s revenues were up 4.2% 
over 1982 to $120,883,000. Local 
Service revenue in 1983 was 
$44 377,000 compared to $42,147,000 
in 1982. This 5.3% increase in re- 
venue was primarily the result of 
an increase in local service rates 
approved by the NPSC. An increase 
in the rate of return (from 9.75 to 
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10.75%) was authorized June 1, 
1983, and local service rates were 
revised to meet that rate of return. 
The revised local rates were ap- 
proved July 6 and produced addi- 
tional gross revenue of $4.6 million. 


Rates for pay telephones were in- 
creased during 1983, from 10¢ to 
20¢, and represented the first in- 
crease since 1953. A charge for line 
verification was also instituted in 


1983 by order of the NPSC. 


Long distance revenue increased 
3.1% to $71,187,000 compared to 
$69,067,000 in 1982, while com- 
pleted calls increased 7.6% to 
50,362,872. At the end of 1988, 
LT&T had 198,598 access lines and 
323,750 telephones in service and 
provided service to 137 exchanges 
in 22 counties. 


Service Improvements 

Major projects completed last 
year at two of LT&T’s largest 
exchanges were a part of the $32.2 
million spent by the company in 
1983 for service improvements. The 
two projects included construction 
of a new central office building at 
49th & Walker and renovation of 
the Beatrice central office. New dig- 
ital switches were placed into serv- 
ice at both locations. The new 49th 
& Walker office was linked to other 
switching centers in Lincoln by 
fiber optic cable, the first such 


installation by a telecommunica- 
tion company in Nebraska. 


Construction spending was down 
about 11% from the previous year, 
primarily due to completion in 1983 
of the decade-long program of bury- 
ing all rural cable in the territory. 
Approximately $32.1 million has 
been budgeted by LT&T for service 
improvements in 1984, with 100% of 
these funds expected to be gener- 
ated internally. The projects 
planned for 1984 include several 
new buildings, some building reno- 
vations and the conversion of nine 
central offices to digital switching 
systems. The first of these, Platts- 
mouth and Plymouth, were cut into 
service early in 1984. The remain- 
ing offices to be converted during 
1984 are: Barneston, Cook, De- 
weese, Harvard, Hastings and Lib- 
erty. In addition, the new 48th and 
South Street central office building, 
begun in 1983, will be completed in 
1984 with conversion slated for late 
in the year. The fiber optic cable 
linking the South street office with 
other Lincoln central offices will 
represent LT&T’s second use of 


fiber optic cable between switching 
centers. 


Work will also begin, or continue, 
on a number of other service im- 
provement projects during the com- 
ing year. LT&T will continue plan- 
ning for its cellular mobile radio 
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system, initiate development of a 
centralized maintenance center, 
upgrade the main computer, install 
automatic number identification 
(ANI) at ten more exchanges and 
prepare for replacement of Lin- 
coln’s remaining electromechanical 
switches. 
Conversions 

Although fewer Central Offices 
were converted in 1983 than in 1982 
the conversions at Beatrice and 
49th & Walker in Lincoln repres- 
ented the largest conversion pro- 
jects in LT&T’s recent history. 

The new $2.5 million electronic 
switch cut into service in Beatrice 
in September, provided enhanced 
service for Beatrice and six tribu- 
tary offices served by Beatrice. The 
cutover also ended 103 years of con- 
tinuous operator service in Beatrice 
as all operator functions were 
routed through Lincoln. In prepara- 
tion for the conversion, the Beatrice 
business office and switchroom 
were remodeled. Total cost of 
upgrading service in Beatrice and 
the surrounding area was 
$4,930,395. 

In December, the electro-mechan- 
ical switch at 49th and Huntington 
was replaced by a new digital elec- 
tronic switching system which 
made possible enhanced service for 
Northeast Lincoln customers. The 
new switching equipment was 
housed in a brand new building 
located at 49th and Walker. The 
total cost of the project was $7.5 
million. The facility, which became 
operational December 2, makes use 
of nearly five miles of fiber optic 
cable. Fiber optic cable can carry 
considerably more voice, data and 
video signals than copper cable. 
Communication signals are con- 
verted to high speed laser-light 
beams, transmitted through the 
glass fibers and converted to digital 
signals at the receiving end. One 
pair of fiber optic cable can carry 
8,064 conversations compared to 24 
over a pair of copper cable. Fiber 
optic cable also provides better 
transmission quality, occupies less 
space and its capacity can be 
increased without installing new 
cable. 


veteran Hobson was Senior Vice President Charles Arnold. 


Personnel 
Eighty-one retiring employees, 
honored November 2 at the annual 
retirement banquet, represented the 
largest group of employees to ever 
retire from LT&T in a single year. 


The unusually large increase in 
retirees last year was the result of 
incentive plans offered by the com- 
pany to both union-eligible and 
managment employees. The Supple- 
mental Income Protection Plan 
(SIPP), was offered late in 1982 and 
again in mid-1983. In 1983, 32 
union-eligible employees who had 
long years of service accepted an 
early retirement. An additional 26 
management employees retired 
under the Management Force Re- 
duction Plan (MFRP) in June. 
Twenty-three employees, reaching 
normal retirement age in 1983 also 
retired during the past year. 


The 1983 group of retirees repres- 
ented an unprecedented 2,671 years 
of service with the company. Spe- 
cial recognition went to Gay Hen- 
derson who had 48 years of service, 
Don C. Smith with 42 years, and 
Bill Behrns, Richard Hobson, Viola 
Hutchinson, Boyd Imler and Fran- 
cis Smith who each had served 41 
years with L&T. 


Through the regular and volun. 
tary early retirements, and by not 
filling some vacancies, LT&T con- 
tinued to reduce its number of 
employees. At year’s end LT&T haq 
1,776 employees, a reduction of 7.8% 
from 1982 and 14.5% from 1979 
when employment reached its peak 
at 2,078. 


In addition, LT&T initiated gq 
program to retrain employees for 
other areas of work within the 
company. The first of these was a 
programmer training program. Six 
employees, selected through an 
extensive testing and interview 
process, began training as pro- 
grammers in data processing. 


LT&T and the Communications 
Workers of America reached 
agreement on a 36-month contract 
affecting wages and working con- 
ditions on October 16, 1983. The 
contract calls for wage increases 
the first year ranging from a min- 
imum of $2.50 per week for all 
employees to a maximum 4.5% 
based on wage schedules. In the 
second and third year all employees 
will receive a cost of living increase 
and wage adjustments ranging 
from 0.0% to 1.5% based on wage 
schedules. 
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Employees Credit Union 

The Employes Co-Operative 
Credit Association, organized in 
1936 as an employee-owned sav- 
ings and lending facility, was reor- 
ganized last year into the Lincoln 
Telephone Employees Credit 
Union. The change, which became 
effective January 27, 1984, will 
allow funds to be insured by the 
National Credit Union Administra- 
tion to a maximum of $100,000 per 
account. As a state chartered credit 
union, all deposit accounts will be 
considered shares. There will no 
longer be both shares and deposit 
accounts and it will no longer be 
necessary to maintain a ratio of 
shares to loans. A member is 
required to maintain a minimum 
share account balance of $10. 


An 8% interest and dividend rate 
was paid by the Association in 
1983. 


Benefits 

The elimination of the 60-day 
eligibility period for new employees 
covered by the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield group health insurance pro- 
gram became effective October 16, 
1983. A waiting period of 270 days 
is required, however, for pre-exist- 
ing conditions and some surgical 
procedures. Also in 1983, a one-time 
reopener allowed those employees 


who were not covered by the Dental 
Care program to enroll for coverage 
or add eligible dependents. 


Other changes in medical bene- 
fits are scheduled to into effect in 
1984 and 1985: 


—Effective January 1, 1984, bene- 
fits for outpatient X-ray and patho- 
logical diagnostic services in- 
creased from $100 to $150 for each 
person for each membership year. 


—Also effective in 1984 is the Major 
Medical ‘“‘wrap around’’, which 
means that claims submitted for 
medical and surgical benefits under 
the Basic Plan will not have to be 
resubmitted under Major Medical. 
Insured employees are eligible for 
Major Medical benefits after the 
Basic Plan benefits are exhausted 
and the deductible requirement has 
been met. Through 1984 the deduct- 
ible amount is $100 for each indi- 
vidual. To qualify for the family 
deductible, however, two members 
of a family must meet the deducti- 
ble requirement if more than one 
member is filing a claim. All other 
members of the family can be com- 
bined with the second deductible. 


—In January 1985, the Major Med- 
ical deductible for each individual 
will increase to $150 for each mem- 
bership year. 
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Three changes in dental benefits 
will become effective in 1985: 
—The maximum covered dental 
expenses will increase from $500 to 
$750 in a calendar year. 


—F or individuals covered by ortho- 
dontic insurance, the lifetime max- 
imum will increase from $500 to 
$750. 


—The schedule of benefits for Type 
B dental services will be adjusted 
by approximately 50% of the reason- 
able and customary charges in ef- 
fect on the date of the service. 


Changes in pension benefits for 
union eligible employees have been 
scheduled to occur over a three-year 
period: 


—An increase of 5.3% in all pension 
bands became effective January 1, 
1984. 


—Beginning in January 1985, the 
early retirement penalty for both 
union eligible and management 
employees will be reduced from .5% 
to .25% for each month below age 55 
for all employees with 30 or more 
years of service. 


—A second 3.5% increase for all 
pension bands will become effective 
January 1, 1986. 


Subsidiary Operations 

LinTel Systems was founded 
March 1, 1983, making it the fourth 
LinTelcom subsidiary, along with 
LT&T, Lincoln Telephone Service 
and Supply Co. and Alarm Systems 
of Nebraska, Inc. The new subsi- 
diary consists of three divisions: 
Business Equipment Sales and 
Service, Thrifty Call and MidWest 
Monitoring. The Business Equip- 
ment division sells and services 
unregulated business communi- 
cations systems; Thrifty Call™ 
provides low cost long distance 
Service by reselling WATS service, 
and Midwest Monitoring, using a 
computerized telephone system, 
provides subscribers with around- 
the-clock monitoring of fire and se- 
curity alarm systems and 24-hour 
telephone answering service. 


In its first year of operation, the 
subsidiary gained a large share of 
the market in business equipment 


sales in the Lincoln area and 
launched a branch office in 
Omaha. Aithough LinTel, as a 
whole was not profitable during its 
first year of operation, the equip- 
ment and sales division of the new 
subsidiary was. 


1983 was a period of transition 
and reorganization for Lincoln 
Telephone Service and Supply 
Company. Organized in 1979, the 
major portion of the subsidiary’s 
activities during its first years of 
operation consisted of the sale of 
telephone equipment to LT&T dur- 
ing its expanding construction pro- 
grams. The Supply Company last 
year broadened its base and made 
only 60% of its sales to LinTelcom 
subsidiaries, with the remaining 
40% being to nonaffiliated compan- 
ies. Lincoln Telephone and Supply 
also expanded its sales territory to 
Nebraska and 11 other states and 
increased warehouse facilities and 
inventory during the past year. 


Alarm Systems of Nebraska, 
which markets and services secur- 
ity and fire alarm systems, last 
year introduced an expanded pro- 
duct line, a comprehensive em- 
ployee training program and 
moved to a new office located near 
the Van Dorn Plaza shopping area. 


Services 

While LT&T’s largest and most 
important source of revenue will 
continue to be providing basic tele- 
phone service, other areas of service 
will assume a growing importance 
in the coming years. Here is a run- 
down of revenue producing services 


currently offered by LT&T: 


Basic Exchange which pro- 
vides dial tone, access lines and tele- 
phone plant to connect residence 
and business customers within the 
local area. 


Switched and special carrier 
access. As a result of deregulation, 
long distance carriers such as 
AT&T, MCI and others, including 
long distance re-sellers, must pay 
LI'&T for connection to, and use of, 
the local network. 


Billing services. AT&T now 
pays LY&T for billing customers 


In September a new electronic switch was cut in at Beatrice. Mike Foote, Beatrice, checks a 
computer readout just prior to the cutover. 


within LT&T’s territory for long 
distance calls and leased equip- 
ment. The company may enter into 
additional contracts with other 
long distance carriers in the future. 


Yellow Pages will continue to 
be a sizeable source of income for 
LT&T. The introduction of 
enhanced features in the Yellow 
Pages, such as the SnipEms cou- 
pons appearing for the first time in 
this year’s Lincoln directory, will 
add to the revenue produced by the 
sale of directory advertising. 


Inside Wiring. Although cus- 
tomers are now responsible for their 
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Among the non-traditional services offered by LT 


own inside wiring, LT&T will still 
derive revenue from inside wiring 
in two ways: The company offers 
service contracts under which 
LT&T continues to maintain the 
inside wiring. The customer pays a 
monthly fee of 50¢ for a service con- 
tract. For those customers who do 
not have a service contract, there 
will be a service charge to the cus- 
tomer for any work on the inside 
wiring done by LI&T. 


Telemarketing seminars. A 
growing number of non-traditional 
services are now being offered by 
LT&T. Among these are telephone- 


&T in 1983 were the TELEMARKETING seminars 
Attendees at the first of these included Joyce Taylor, UNL (left), LT&T observers Irene Pinkerton 
and Bobbi Mattingly, who conducted later seminars, and Walt Jensen, LinTel Systems 
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use seminars conducted by LT&T’s 
marketing personnel. The seminars 
provide training in marketing and 
bill collecting by telephone and 
telephone courtesy. 


Central Office Services. The 
services offered by central offices, 
including Centrex for business and 
touch call and custom calling serv- 
ices, will continue to be a source of 
revenue for LT&T. 


Private lines. Special services, 
including data transmission on 
business circuits, are a growing 
source of revenue. In 1983 LI'&T 
began developing a new switched 
data network, PrairieLink™. Util- 
izing the company’s packet switch- 
ing capabilities, PrairieLink™ ena- 
bles the simultaneous transmission 
of voice and data over the same 
telephone line for improved, more 
cost effective service. 


WATS. LT&T’s marketing 
department offers Wide Area Tele- 
phone Service (WATS), reselling 
long distance time to customers 
who benefit by lower long distance 
costs. 


Pay phones. Throughout the 
territory, LT&T installs and main- 
tains coin telephones which add to 
the company’s revenue. During the 
past year the company conducted 
field trials with Charge-A-Call pub- 
lic telephones, installing the first 
six of these in the new Cornhusker 
Hotel. Additional Charge-A-Call 
phones will be installed in air ter- 
minals, truckstops and hotels and 
motels in the future. 


Data Processing services, 
another non-traditional revenue 
producer, utilizes the company’s 
own data processing equipment to 
offer a variety of services to our Cus- 
tomers. These include charts and 
graphs developed on Color Gra- 
phics equipment; customer soft- 
ware programming; off-site mag- 
netic tape and disk file storage, and 
computer output transferred to 
microfiche, and time sharing of the 


company’s computers. @&) 
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Where Do Our Customers’ Dollars Go? 


L. may surprise some of you to 
learn that when the corporate 
expenditures are divided, employees 
actually get the largest share. 


Each spring the Lincoln Tele- 
communications Company (LinTel- 
com) issues an annual report that 
summarizes its business activities 
during the previous year. The report 
uses financial terms such as operat- 
ing revenues, retained earnings, net 
income, return on equity and profit, 
and talks in terms of millions of dol- 
lars. Although these terms and fig- 
ures often can be confusing, the 
annual report is simply an explana- 
tion of the sources of LinTelcom’s 
revenues and where that money is 
spent. 


Last year 58.9¢ of each dollar 
earned by LT&T came from long dis- 
tance calls, while 36.7¢ came from 
local service. The third source of 
revenue, miscellaneous services, 
accounted for 4.4¢ of each dollar 
earned last year. One of the largest 
revenue producers among the mis- 
cellaneous services provided the 
company is the Yellow Pages direc- 
tory advertising. 


The distribution of each dollar 
earned is a little more complex. 


Employees received 28.8¢ of each 
dollar earned last year in the form of 
wages and benefits. 


Approximately 16.6¢ of every dol- 
lar earned pays for operating ex- 
penses—the purchase of goods, 
materials and services. Included is 
everything from paper clips to elec- 
tricity bills—the basic commodities 
needed to keep our business going. 


And like all of us, the company 
pays its share of local, state and fed- 
eral taxes. A total of 13.5¢ of each 
dollar earned last year went to pay 


taxes. 
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Interest takes another bite from 
the corporate pie—6.5¢ in 1983. This 
is the interest the company pays on 
its outstanding debt which totaled 
$91.6 million at the end of 1983. 


Another substantial share of the 
income dollar is designated as 
depreciation. That’s the allowance 
made to provide for the eventual 
replacement of equipment as it is 
worn out or becomes obsolete. That 
amount comes to 23.0¢ of each dollar 
of revenue. 


What’s left after wages and bene- 
fits, operating expenses, deprecia- 
tion, taxes and interest is known as 
net earnings—11.6¢ last year. 


That portion of the net earnings 
sometimes referred to as net income, 
is paid to company stockholders in 
the form of quarterly dividends. A 
company’s ability to pay a fair 
return to stockholders is critical to 
its ability to attract investor dollars 
that allow a company to grow. Divi- 
dends declared by LT&T last year 
accounted for 7.3¢ of each dollar 
earned. 


In 1983, LT&T spent 95.7¢ of each 
dollar earned to provide telephone 
equipment and services to customers 
and to pay taxes, interest and divi- 
dends. The remaining 4.3¢ is known 
as retained earnings. 


This portion of the company’s 
earnings is used to pay for some of 
the capital expenditures, that is, new 
equipment for growth and moderni- 
zation. In 1983, for example, LT&T 
spent $31.2 million for new electronic 
switching equipment and rural im- 
provements. The balance of funds 
necessary for capital expenditures 
may come from the sale of additional 
stock or the company may borrow 
additional funds as appropriate. 
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Scheduled for completion in 1984. the new central office at 48th and South was well underway by the 
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Dick Fischer, Plattsmouth Area Manager, expresses pl 
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easure at the successful cutover to a new electronic switching system. 
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New Switch Cuts into Service at Plattsmouth 


Ji was a buzz of anticipation 
and activity in the Plattsmouth 
telephone building in the pre-dawn 
hours of February 1. Outside the 
building the town was generally 
dark and quiet with only an occa- 
sional vehicle or person stirring. 


Inside the well-lighted phone 
building employees talked quietly 
but with intensity as they prepared 
to cut the existing step-by-step 
switching equipment out of service 
and activate the new digital elec- 
tronic switch. 


The early morning hour was 
chosen because telephone traffic, 
like the outside vehicular traffic, 
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was almost non-existent. As the 
hour set for the change approached, 
Area Manager Dick Fischer asked 
“Is everything ready?’’ Upon 
receiving assurance he said “Let’s 
cut it.” The proper commands were 
given swiftly and surely and in a 
few moments the old equipment 
was lifeless and the new was oper- 
ating efficiently at the command of 
telephone personnel who imme- 
diately began tests. 


The cutover involved 20 employ- 
ees and a couple of representatives 
from the manufacturer. Personnel 
were placed not only at the ex- 
change in Plattsmouth, but also at 
nearby exchanges in Murdock, Mur- 


ray, Elmwood, and Louisville. All 
of these towns have been set up to 
“home” on Plattsmouth for toll 
traffic. 


The new switch, a Northern Tel- 
com DMS 100/200, is equipped to 
serve 3,648 lines. It can easily be 
expanded to serve 3,904 lines by 
simply adding line cards and is 
capable of being expanded to up to 
100,000 lines. 


It has brought to Plattsmouth 
customers a number of special fea- 
tures including direct dialing of 
credit card numbers, Speed Calling, 
Call Forwarding, Call Waiting; 3- 
way Calling, and Rotary Hunting. 
The system also is capable of pro- 
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viding 911 service and has a “mali- 
cious call” feature which permits it 
to hold, trace and print out infor- 
mation on unwanted or malicious 
calls. 


Long distance and number serv- 
ices calls, which were previously 
routed through the Nebraska City 
office, are now handled through the 
Lincoln offices. 


The new switch, like all electronic 
switches, is much smaller than the 
old step-by-step equipment and it 
was shoehorned into the back of the 
Plattsmouth building while the old 
switch was still operating. 


WAV 


When all systems are go, the checking begins .. . making the test calls are 
John L. Willams, Plattsmouth (top photo), and Lynn McCord, Lincoln COE 


technician. 
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Old equipment is being removed 
to make space for an enlarged 
Phone Center and offices. Some of 
the old equipment has been sal- 
vaged for use in other LT&T loca- 
tions, some has been sold to other 
telephone companies and some will 
be sold for salvage. 


Like all electronic exchanges, the 
new DMS 100/200 generates a lot of 
heat, yet to operate properly must 
be maintained at a temperature 
below 85° Fahrenheit. Two 15-ton 
air conditioning units have been 
installed on the building roof. The 
old emergency generator unit was 
refurbished and increased in capac- 
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Final step in cutting the old step-by-step equipment out of service is pulling 
heat coils. For the few minutes coils are being pulled, service is down for 


ity so that it will be able to furnish 
enough electricity to operate air 
conditioning equipment as well as 
essential telephone equipment dur- 
ing a commercial power outage. 


The formerly tiny customer area 
and business office space will be 
greatly enlarged and new offices for 
the area manager, wire chief, and 
dispatcher will be provided as well 
as anew multi-purpose room on the 
main floor. While this remodeling is 
being done, temporary offices will 
be located in a house immediately 
east of the telephone building. The 
remodeling cost is estimated at 


$25,000. 
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Divestiture Created Need 


for New Billing/Service Systems 


The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s (AT&T) di- 
vestiture of its operating companies 
had little direct effect on the daily 
jobs of most LT&T employees. The 
story is different, however, for two 
LT&T work groups which came into 
being as a result of the break-up of 
Ma Bell’s family. Both the Interex- 
change Carrier Service Center 
(ICSC) and CABS, the acronym for 
Carrier Access Billing Systems, 
were born of a need created when 
the old separations and settlements 
method used to determine and di- 
vide toll revenues was significantly 
changed. ICSC will function as the 
service center and point of contact 
for the interexchange carriers with 
which LT&T will be doing business 
in the future. CABS will handle 


> Interexchange customers 
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interexchange carrier billing for 
LT&T. 


Under the new deregulated envi- 
ronment there has been a change in 
the traditional customer-supplier 
relationship. For example, in the 
past a customer within LT&T’s ter- 
ritory installing a WATS line was a 
customer of LT&T. LIT&T would 
have taken the order, installed the 
WATS line, and billed the customer 
for service and installation. For 
Intrastate WATS, this is still the 
case. However, for Interstate WATS 
that has changed. That customer is 
now shared by LT&T and AT&T. 
When a customer orders an Inter- 
state WATS line today, that cus- 
tomer will still call LT&T for serv- 
ice. But there the similarity ends. 


ft} JoAnn Knapp. Barb Elam, Harold Shandera and Susan Douglas are part of the ICSC group 
C 


LT&T writes up the order and for- 
wards it to AT&T. LT&T will con- 
tinue to do the actual installation 
and billing for the service, but does 


so in response to a request from 
AT&T. 


Prior to deregulation, LT&T’s cus- 
tomers included end users. Today 
our customers will include the inter- 
exchange carriers such as AT&T 
and the company will bill and serv- 
ice these accounts as well as the 
accounts of the local customer or 
end user. In addition, both groups 
will process orders and bill the 
interexchange carriers for the con- 
necting companies, those small 
independent telephone companies 
that connect with LT&T’s toll net- 
work. 


In the past, LT&T’s long distance 
revenue came from a Separations 
and Settlements agreement which 
divided long distance revenues 
between LT&T, AT&T and North- 
western Bell. Long distance 
revenues today will be derived in 
part from access fees paid by AT&T 
and any other interexchange car- 
rier using our facilities for the privi- 
lege of reaching customers within 
LT&T’s territory to supply long dis- 
tance services. In addition to the 
access charges, LI'&T will derive 
revenues from installing, servicing 
and billing these interexchange 
carrier accounts. According to Dick 
Palazzolo, who has overall respon- 
sibility for ICSC and CABS, 60 to 
65 percent of LT&T’s total revenues, 
will be handled by these two groups. 


Under the new system, revenue re- 
ceived for interstate toll, WATS and 
private line services are admini- 
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stered by the National Exchange 
Carrier Association (NECA), a 
group organized by the FCC to take 
over AT&T’s role in administering 
revenue pools. NECA also serves as 
the operating companies’ agent 
with the FCC, filing and adminis- 
tering access tariffs for its 1,400 
member companies. Revenue for 
customer billing and other services 
rendered for AT&T or other inter- 
exchange carriers are reported to 
NECA, but divided between LT&T 
and the interexchange carrier. 
Those dealing with access charges 
and WATS private line circuits go 
to NECA for later distribution 
through a separations process sim- 
ilar to that formerly used by AT&T. 
Monthly revenue reports must be 
prepared by the CABS group and 
sent to AT&T as well as the FCC. 


‘“All of the procedures have 
become extremely complicated 
under deregulation.” commented 
Palazzolo. “There are nearly 1,500 
rate elements in our tariff now and 
that complicates the job both for 
those writing the access service 
orders and those doing the billing. 
There’s a lot of hard work ahead for 
both groups, but their work will 
play an important role in LT&T’s 
future.” 


The ICSC group will combine 
functions similar to those formerly 
handled by the special services 
group in LT&T’s marketing de- 
partment and both the business 
office and I&R groups in customer 
services. For that reason, personnel 
were drawn from both these areas 
to work in the group. The new six- 
person work group includes Barb 
Elam, supervisor, Karen Fillman, 
Steve Manion, JoAnn Knapp, 
Susan Douglass, Teresa Wilson, 
and Harold Shandera. 


Elam, Knapp and Fillman have 
all had extensive experience in 
handling private line and WATS 
orders. Douglass and Wilson had 
worked in the business office in cus- 
tomer services where they took 
service orders for LT&T’s business 
and residential customers. Shan- 
dera, who worked in I&R, will pro- 
vide the group with technical expe- 
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Phyllis Bernt, trained the CABS group before 
moving to a new position. 


rience needed to prepare orders for 
service and installation. Manion, 
formerly in the methods section of 
customer services, will utilize his 
experience to write procedures for 
the new group and to train them in 
preparing order entries. Manion 
will also be working with Data Pro- 
cessing to assist them in developing 
software that will allow CABS to be 
put on the computer. A mechanized 
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CABS system is scheduled to be in 
operation in 1985. 


In the meantime, all billing being 
done by the CABS group is cur- 
rently being hand posted by 10 
people. These employees are on 
temporary assignment to account- 
ing from operator services. 
Members of the CABS billing group 
are: Claudette Schmidt, Connie 
Farrell, Linda Corning, Denise Gil- 
bert, Deb Nelson, Kris Plucknett, 
Sandra Money, Charissa Tehee, 
Robin Schmidt and Brenda Witt. 
Additional people may be added to 
the group at a later date. 


According to Phyllis Bernt, who 
was responsible for initial training 
of the CABS group, the fact that 
they had no prior experience in 
accounting has been an advantage. 


“We are doing things so differ- 
ently that it’s easier if you haven’t 
been involved with the old system. 
They have been able to learn the 
accounting procedures very quickly 
because of their interest in the work 
they are doing and their willing- 
ness to work hard,” she explained. 
The CABS group is currently under 
the supervision of Barbara Waddle, 
who replaced Bernt after she was 
promoted to rates and tariffs super- 
visor in revenue requirements. 


Occupying sidlats quarters in the 500 building the CABS group moved in, were trained and in 


operation within a few short weeks 
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Trygve Aaby is one of three engineers responsible for the day-to-day operation of the CRIS computer 


system. 


CRIS Saves the Company 
Time and Money 


Meet CRIS, one of the busiest 
workers in the company. “CRIS” 
stands for Circuit Records Informa- 
tion System and is the brainchild of 
general equipment engineering. 
CRIS was first used to load the data 
base required when the #3 EAX 
switch was being put into service. 
Today, as part of a computer sys- 
tem managed and maintained by 
the network control division of 
engineering, CRIS also serves addi- 
tional departments in some 40 loca- 
tions throughout the company. 


Although LT&T’s data process- 
ing department handles most com- 
puter needs within the company, a 
separate computer was purchased 
by the engineering department to 
provide engineering with more 
rapid access to computing services. 
In addition, it was more economical 
for engineering to have its own 
computer system. 


In some ways, the CRIS system 
parallels the Customer Automated 
Records System (CARS) which 
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automates customer records and is 
used by customer services and 
other departments involved with 
processing customers’ orders. 
CRIS, which went on line shortly 
before CARS, automates record- 
keeping for equipment in central 
offices and for all inter-office facili- 
ties such as cable, micro-wave radio 
and optic fiber. CRIS carries on line 
the identification for each of the 
thousands of pieces of equipment in 
all central offices and the toll 
trunks or Special Service circuits to 
which the equipment is assigned. 
The CRIS data base comprises over 
400,000 records of circuits, facilites 
and equipment. 


Although originally designed to 
automate the engineering depart- 
ment records, CRIS has proven in- 
valuable as a time saver for other 
departments, too. 


For example, the marketing de- 
partment, which in a single week 
might require 40 hours to process 20 
order memos in connection with cir- 


cuit orders, can now do the same 
job on-line with CRIS in roughly 
half the time. Separations analysis, 
a procedure which used to require 
over 300 man hours for each study 
period, can now be done in 48 hours 
with CRIS. 


It has been estimated that, in 
order to perform the functions that 
CRIS has automated, it would re- 
quire the addition of 29 people to do 
the work. 


The CRIS system is just one of 
many applications which run on 
the engineering computer systems. 
Some of the other applications cur- 
rently in use include: automatic 
trunk line testing and trouble re- 
porting; operator trouble report 
analysis; malfunction reports from 
several central office switches; 
automatic processing of circuit 
orders; tracking progress of spe- 
cial service circuits from order to 
completion; separations analysis 
reports. 


Recently, use of engineering 
computers has expanded to include 
personal computing, electronic 
mail, electronic spreadsheets and 
subscriber equipment record man- 
agement. 


Engineering computers are also 
being used more and more as per- 
sonal computing tools throughout 
the company. For example, Ken 
Byrne, central office supervisor, 
has written programs tailored to 
his office operations. The results 
have been a more efficient office 
environment, easier record-keeping 
and better analysis of central office 
trouble. Local switchrooms now use 
these computers to manage trouble 
tickets, employee work schedules 
and switch performance reports. 
This has cut the time required for 
these activities by 90 percent. 


The original system design for 
CRIS was developed by Charlie 
Cooper, Bob Franssen and Roger 
Kohles. Kohles, Roger Johnson, 
Tom Bullock and Trgve Aaby of 
engineering network control are 
responsible for operation and man- 
agement of the system. 
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LT&T BRIEFS 


IT&T Retiree Observes 100th Birthday 


Moonaay, February 13, 1984, was 
a special day for Jay Pugsley, 
retired Lincoln wire chief. It was 
his birthday — his 100th birthday 
— and his friends, neighbors and 
relatives helped him celebrate it. 
Jay, dressed in his Sunday best, 
held court in his home on “D” street 
in Lincoln. Joining him for the 
occasion were his son, Allan and 
wife, four nephews from Illinois, 
Oregon, Washington and Omaha 
and their wives, plus friends and 
neighbors. 


Pugsley lives alone in his home, 
with the help of his son and a 
neighbor. His wife, Myrtle, who 
was also a retired LT&T employee, 
died in 1968. 


Although relatives have arrang- 
ed sleeping quarters for him on the 
main floor of his two-story house, 
Pugsley still uses an upstairs bed- 
room and regards the first floor 
sleeping arrangement as being for 
emergencies only — when he’s too 
tired to climb the stairs. He’s used it 
only twice, preferring to make the 
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effort to climb the stairs so as to 
sleep in more familiar quarters. 


He’s active, moving about his 
house with the help of a cane, but 
for the past year he has been cau- 
tious about venturing forth from 
his home. However, a year ago he 
observed his 99th birthday in a 
downtown restaurant. 


Pugsley recalled how he pur- 
chased his home a few years before 
he retired 35 years ago. Up to that 
time he had been living on an acre- 
age in the Bethany area, but at his 
wife’s urging, who thought the 
acreage was too much work, they 
moved to his current home. 


Although he wears thick-lensed 
glasses and a hearing aid, the 
retired LT&Ter had no difficulty 
recognizing his long-time friends 
John McKinzie, retired LT&T gen- 
eral plant superintendent, and 
Charles Connors, LIT'&T chief en- 
gineer. He swapped stories and 
memories of how things were five 
or six decades ago and he respond- 
ed with a bright gleam in his eye 


Jay Pugsley, retired centerinarian, visits with 
fellow LT&T retiree, John McKinzie, during a 
party honoring Pugsley on his 100th birthday. 


and a note of pleasure in his voice 
when they presented him with a 
bottle of his favorite bourbon. 


Congratulatory bouquets, birth- 
day cakes, cards and messages — 
one from the President of the Uni- 
ted States — were displayed in the 
house. Pugsley’s active telephone 
career spans nearly a half century, 
but there were some interruptions 
in it. Thirty-six of those years were 
with LT&T. His first introduction to 
telephone work was at Woodbine, 
Iowa, where he was an operator. 
The year 1905 found him at the 
Home Telephone Company of Los 
Angeles, a company which was an 
early user of dial telephones. 


In November 1906 he became a 
shopman for LT&T and by 1908 
was an inspector. But the following 
year he moved to the Crawford 
County Telephone Company in 
Dennison, Iowa, where he re- 
mained until returning to LT&T in 
1912 as chief installer. In 1914 he 
became district plant chief at Bea- 
trice and he remained there until he 
resigned to enter the automobile 
business. In March 1920 he return- 
ed to LT&T, this time as a combina- 
tionman and he remained until his 
retirement in 1949, serving as toll 
wire chief, plant methods supervi- 
sor and from 1934 as Lincoln wire 
chief. 


From 1946 to 1947 he was presi- 
dent of The Frank H. Woods Tele- 
phone Pioneers and he participated 
in the Pioneers activities for many 
years. 


In terms of age, the retired LT&T 
Lincoln wire chief, is the senior 
LT&T retiree on the company’s list 
of well over 400 pensioners. There 
are three younger retirees who, 


because they took an early retire- 
ment, have been on pension for 
longer periods of time, however. 


Jessie Landon, Seward, has been 
retired the longest. It’s been more 
than 41 years since she retired on 
October 1, 1942. William L. Eckles, 
Nelson, has more than 36 years in 
retirement since September 20, 1947 
and for Pearl Freeman, Table Rock, 
it has been more than 36 years 
since she retired on January 27, 
1948. 


It’s a little startling to realize that 
in the period that these people have 
been retired, we have had a number 
of employees begin telephone ca- 
reers, work a very respectable num- 
ber of years and then retire. In the 
past two years about 40 employees 
who started their telephone careers 
after Pugsley retired have joined 
him on the list of pensioners. 


At least one other LI&T retiree 
reached the century mark before 
her death in 1961. Mrs. Lydia 
Gowen, retired operator from Ong, 
observed her 100th birthday No- 
vember 23, 1960. 


Retirement Only One 
of Many Benefits 


An occasion such as the 100th 
birthday of retired LT&T Wire 
Chief Jay Pugsley underscores the 
value of the company’s pension 
program and other retirement 
benefits. For 35 years Pugsley has 
been receiving a company pension 
—and there are three other retired 
employees who have been receiving 
theirs even longer! Besides that, 
nearly 440 employees are currently 
retired on pension. 


Of course, retired employees don’t 
depend entirely on their company 
pension for income. They are also 
eligible for Social Security pay- 
ments and many of them have 
made other provisions for addi- 
tional retirement income. 

While the pension is an impor- 
tant part of the benefit program, 
retirees also receive other benefits. 
Retirees with at least 15 years of net 
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credited service before their normal 
retirement date may continue their 
health and dental care at no cost 
and coverage of their spouses or 
families at a greatly reduced cost. If 
they live within LT&T’s territory, 
they may also purchase vitamins at 
a reduced cost through the com- 
pany, participate in the company’s 
blood bank replacement program 
and receive annual anti-influenza 
inoculations without charge. Those 
living within. the LT&T territory 
also receive free telephone service 
in their homes. 


No matter where they live, re- 
tirees may continue membership in 
the Telephone Employees’ Credit 
Union, have their membership in 
the Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneer Association paid by the 
company (if they were a member 
when they retired), and they may 
continue their group life insurance 
plan. On their death, their depen- 
dent survivors may be eligible to 
receive certain benefits as well. 


Details of these programs are 
spelled out in the Employee Hand- 
book. Employees considering re- 
tirement might find it helpful to 
dust off the book and take a close 
look at it. It’s not light reading but 
it might turn out to be interesting 
reading. In fact, just about every 
employee will find the handbook 
interesting. The benefit program, 
designed for all employees, begins 
to take effect, in most cases, as 
employees pass the six-month serv- 
ice mark. Benefits increase in sub- 
stance and number for employees 
as they gain service time with the 
company. 

The benefit program is an impor- 
tant part of each employee’s com- 
pensation. It’s nice to know the pro- 
tection is there. @) 


Homebound Student 
Talks to Classmates 
ieee a home-bound-student 


telephone system is one of those 
jobs that sometimes provides tech- 


great emotional rewards for those 
working on the job. 


LT&T recently worked on such a 
project for a 13-year-old sixth grade 
boy at the George Stone School, 
which is operated by Union College 
in Lincoln. The student, although 
afflicted with a debilitating illness, 
until recently had attended the 
school in person. When his health 
deteriorated to the point where this 
became impossible, he was enrolled 
in the home-bound-student system 
designed for such students. The 
system utilizes telephone speakers 
to link the school classroom and the 
student’s home, and permits the 
student to hear all that is said in 
the classroom and his fellow stu- 
dents and teacher to hear his input 
to class discussion. 


Getting the system installed and 
in operation was a joint effort of 
several LT&T employees. Diane 
McCoig, Customer Services, fielded 
the request and worked out the 
details for the special service. Jim 
Jacobsen and Gene Harms of 
LT&T’s special treatment group 
installed the equipment which 
linked the school at 3800 So. 48th 
street in Lincoln with the boy’s 
home on West Pioneers Boulevard. 
When installation was complete, 
Russ White, installation and repair 
supervisor, instructed the student, 
the teacher and classmates in oper- 
ation of the system. 


After the system was put in use, 
each of the home-bound student’s 
classmates wrote to thank the 
group for their help. Accompanying 
the student letters was one from the 
classroom teacher, Sheila Bova: 


“The George Stone School would 
like to thank you for your help in 
setting up the intercom between our 
school and (the boy’s) house. I 
know it took a great amount of your 
time to accomplish this.” 


‘We have used the intercom every 
day and (the boy) has increased his 
time talking each day. He espe- 
cially likes storytime and talking to 
the other students during lunch. 
Without your help this would not be 


possible.”’ 
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Nebraska Governor Bob Ciyumames 
Kerrey presents LT&7 ies 
President James E. Geist with ie 
a certificate recognizing his ii 
contributions to the 
Governor's telecommuni- 
was made during a ceremony 
at the State Capitol kicking off 
the Communication and | 
Information Technology i 
Showcase. s 
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Open House Kicks Off Showcase 


Frvcation focused recently on 
Nebraska’s communication indus- 
try with the approval of LB 1125, a 
bill aimed at encouraging the state 
to take a leadership role in develop- 
ing opportunities in communica- 
tions. The bill provides for the crea- 
tion of a telecommunication center 
that will review the existing com- 
munication industry in the state 
and lay the groundwork for its 
expansion. The State Legislature 
also approved $250,000 to fund the 
new center. 


Approval of the measure followed 
the recommendations of the Task 
Force on Communications and 
Information Systems Technology, 
appointed last year by Governor 
Bob Kerrey. The 25-member task 
force, which included LT&T Presi- 
dent James E. Geist, conducted a 
study of several areas which served 
as guidelines for the legislative 
action. Among these were: oppor- 
tunities which would build on 
Nebraska’s current communica- 
tions base; the potential for increas- 
ing job opportunities through 
expansion of what is a labor inten- 
sive industry; focusing attention on 
developing areas of communica- 
tions that would be conducive to 
spin-off industries; providing edu- 
cational opportunities in the area of 
communications technology; pub- 
licizing Nebraska’s resources and 
potentials in these fields; and legal 
and regulatory issues which would 
affect the operations of communi- 


cations and information systems. 
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Kicking off the state’s campaign 
to publicize the potential the com- 
munication and information indus- 
try holds for Nebraska, Governor 
Kerrey hosted the Communication 
and Information Technology Show- 
case at the State Capitol on March 
21 through March 23, 1984. More 
than 40. organizations, including 
telecommunications companies, 
manufacturers, other communica- 
tion businesses and public agen- 
cies, demonstrated the latest in 
communication and information 
technology. Many exhibits allowed 
hands-on participation by visitors. 


y 


At the LinTelcom display booth, Jim Strand, vice president and general manager of LinTel 


The Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company’s exhibit included the 
latest technology in telephone 
communications equipment dis- 
played by three of LinTelcom’s sub- 
sidiaries. Lincoln Telephone 
Company demonstrated the simul- 
taneous transmission of voice and 
data over the same telephone line. 
This technology will be employed 
in LT&T’s new switched data net- 
work called PrairieLink™. Prairie- 
Link™ will permit customers to 
transmit data more quickly, accu- 
rately and cost effectively. Al- 
though PrairieLink™ utilizes the 
same technology as the company’s 
internal packet switching network, 
it is a separate network designed 
specifically for public service. 
PrairieLink™ will be operated as a 
non-regulated business. 


Lincoln Telephone Service and 
Supply displayed the latest state-of- 
the-art telecommunication key 
equipment and data voice terminal 
used in conjunction with the LT&T 
PraineLink™ display. 


LinTel Systems demonstrated 
state-of-the-art EPABX equipment 
designed to enhance communica- 
tions in the office environment. The 
demonstration included intelligent 
business telephone equipment and 
data terminal equipment. 


Systems, demonstrates a ROLM phone 400 digital telephone for Jack Geist. vice president and 
genera! manager at Lincoln Telephone Service & Supply 
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Woods Honored 


Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Chairman 
of the Board of LinTelcom and 
LT&T, was recognized for his out- 
standing service to the community 
when he was presented with the 
Nebraska Builders Award April 25 
by the University of Nebraska’s 
Board of Regents. The Builders 
Award is the University’s highest 
award for community service. 


Mr. Woods was cited for carrying 
on the family tradition of commu- 
nity involvement. At the awards 
luncheon, Durward B. Varner, pres- 
ident of the University of Nebraska 
Foundation, said, “No name stands 
in community esteem above the 
name of Woods.” Lincoln mayor, 
Roland Luedtke expressed the 
community’s appreciation for the 
continuing contributions made to 
Lincoln by five generations of the 
Woods family. 


Mr. Woods is president of the 
Woods Charitable Fund, Inc., a 
trustee of the Nebraska Human 
Resources Research Foundation 
and the University of Nebraska 
Foundation, and an honorary trus- 
tee of the Joslyn Liberal Arts 
Society. His current civic affil- 
iations include the Lincoln Founda- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and Lincoln, the 
University of Nebraska Alumni 
Association, the Lincoln Center 
Development Association, the 
Council on Foundations, Sons of 
the American Revolution, Ak-Sar- 
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Ben, YMCA and the Frank H. Woods 
Telephone Pioneer Association. 


He has also served in the past as 
a member of the Nebraska State 
Building Commission, the Bryan 
Memorial Hospital Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Lincoln City Park 
and Recreation Board. He was a 
founding trustee of the University 
of Nebraska Regents Endowment 
for Distinguished Teachers and 
trustee of both the Nebraska State 
Historical Society and the Nebras- 
ka Independent College Foundation. 


In addition to his position as 
Chairman of the Board of LinTel- 
com and LT&T, Woods serves as a 
director and Chairman of the 
Board of Sahara Coal Company in 
Chicago, is a director of Woodmen 
Accident and Life Co. and the First 
National Lincoln Corporation and 
is president of the Nellwood Cor- 
poration. 

Other recent honors presented to 
Woods include the 1981 Friends of 
Science Award by the Nebraska 
Academy of Sciences and an 
honorary Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters degree presented by Nebraska 
Wesleyan University in 1982. @) 


Letter Recalls 
“Good Old Days” 
of Telephony 


When Dr. Richard F. Vale, of Wolf 
Lake, Indiana, wanted to get a Lin- 
coln, Nebraska telephone directory, 
he walked into his local telephone 
office and found things had chang- 
ed quite a bit since he was a roam- 
ing telephone man back in the mid 
1920’s. So he got out his typewriter 
and wrote directly to our company 
to obtain a phone book. His letter 
was liberally sprinkled with the 
buzz-words of 60 years ago and 
tales to which some of our retirees 
and older employees may be able to 
relate. Here’s how Vale’s letter 
went: 


“T walked into an exchange not 
long ago and asked for the Wire 
Chief. There was nobody but secre- 
taries in there and they looked at 
me like I was crazy so I scatted 
right out of there and sneaked 


around to the back door. I did not: 


have too much luck there either. 
The person sweeping the floor said 
‘What is that you say?’ So I re- 
peated ‘The Wire Chief.’ He 
scratched his head as he said ‘Wire 
Chief? ... Oh yeah, we had one of 
those a long time ago, but since the 
automatics he was done away 
with.’”’ 


“T got right out of there. What I 
really wanted was a Lincoln phone 
book, so I decided to write for one. I 
used to be around Lincoln quite a 
bit after World War I. I came there 
with a WWI vintage Standard J1 
bi-plane. (This was the famed 
Jenny bi-plane, favored by barn- 
stormers.) At that time there was 
no regular landing field so I carried 
passengers off a converted corn 
field at the foot of “O” Street... 
Ray Paige had his aircraft shop up 
the other way on “O” Street and 
there was the Arrow Aircraft out at 
Havelock. The flying field out by 
the penitentiary came later...” 


“T worked for telephone compan- 
ies all over Nebraska, mostly on 
new line construction. I’ve done 
quite a bit of cable splicing. The 
lead we used in those days had a 
little more tin in it and it ‘wiped’ 
better than today’s. I still have my 
Klein pliers and my (climbing) 
hooks...” 


“Tf some old timer might have the 
time to drop mea line to try to bring 
me up to date on Lincoln, I would 
appreciate it.”’ 


Respectfully, 


Dr. Richard F. Vale, D.D. 
Box 3 
Wolf Lake, Indiana, 46794 


Dr. Vale signed his letter “Billy 
Vale of Wolf Lake. 


In his letter he used words such 
as “cons,” “hand line,” “strain 
plates,” “J hooks” and the term 
“burn a pole,” words which may be 
familiar to many of our construc- 
tion employees. 


In responding to our request to 
publish portions of his letter, he 
told an interesting yarn about cable 
laying in the early days. 


LT&T Magazine 


“T used to have a Model T (Ford) 
rigged up to carry equipment. I 
came into Eddyuille, (a Nebraska 
town on the Wood River, north of 
Lexington). 


“There was a rich old fellow who 
owned the grain elevator, as well as 
the telephone exchange, about a 
block away. He wanted to put in a 
cable underground, linking each 
place. He had ordered the cable. I 
tried for the job of making the 
installation and told the old boy 
about all the hazards of inexpe- 
rienced persons trying to do the job 
... He suggested that I forget it.” 


“Materials finally arrived to 
make the installation and they dug 
the ditch with a ditching spade, 
tamped the cable to lay flat in the 
bottom of the ditch with the same 
spade, then shoveled in the dirt.” 


“They hooked up the cable and 
had a celebration because it worked 
so nicely. Then it rained ... and 
spoiled everything. I guess the 
spade must have cut hundreds of 
holes through the length of that 
cable. When I came through there 
again, I stopped. ‘Where have you 
been2’ he asked, then disappeared 
into the mill. I was not about to 
chase him!” 


A Good Care tip from your Good Care pair. 


ul «oe u 
Non-emergency weekend admission. 


mistake. 


Because many medical procedures just don't take place during 
the weekend unless its life or death. 
patient who goes into the hospital on Friday afternoon may 
play the waiting game until Monday morning. 


Considering the average charge per day, that's a pretty expensive 


game to play. 


Avoiding unnecessary weekend admission is one way to help 
hold the line on health care costs. And it could be as simple 
as a thorough pre-admission talk with your physician. 


After all, if you're going to blow a lot of money on a big 


weekend, you might as well enjoy it. 


* Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Nebraska statistics. 
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After a recent illness, Vale was 
given orders to keep quiet and he 
began writing letters to acquain- 


Access Charge Update 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (FCC) has ordered the first cut in 
long distance rates in 14 years. In a deci- 
sion released May 10, the Commission 
ordered the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company (AT&T) to implement a 
6.1 percent reduction in its long distance 
rates for both its regular long distance 
system and its Wide Area Telephone Serv- 
ice (WATS). The rate reduction affects 
both domestic and international long dis- 
tance calls but will have no effect on 
intrastate long distance calls. 

The reduction in long distance rates 
will provide long distance customers an 
estimated savings of about $1.7 billion a 
year. The effect of the newly discounted 
long distance rates that went into effect 
May 25 will depend on how many calls an 
individual, family or business makes. On 
a monthly bill of $20, for example, the 
saving would be $1.22; on a bill of $50, it 
would be $3.05. 

Among new charges approved by the 
Commission is a customer service charge 
for Long Distance Assistance calls. In 
approving AT&T’s request for this 
charge, the Commission limited it to 50 
cents per call and required AT&T to per- 
mit at least two free LDA calls per month 
before charging the customer for the serv- 
ice. The long distance directory assistance 
charge will add an estimated $140 million 
a year in additional revenues to AT&T. 

The FCC’s May 10 directive also 
adopted tariffs for long distance access 
charges to be paid by interexchange (long 
distance) carriers to local telephone com- 
panies for use of local facilities to origi- 


A fancy name for a 


So the non-emergency 


A hospital is an 
expensive place to 
spend the weekend. 


tances all over the country. He 
hopes to correspond with telephone 
people in this area, too. @) 


nate or terminate interstate services. ‘I'he 
tariffs ordered by the Commission were 
8.5 percent lower than originally filed by 
the National Exchange Carriers Associa- 
tion for local exchanges and will provide 
a savings of about $700 million a year for 
AT&T and an associated savings of near- 
ly $100 million for other long distance 
companies. The Commission also reduced 
by close to $400 million the charges pro- 
posed by exchange carriers for providing 
billing and collection services for AT&T. 
As approved, the access charges will be 
about 60 percent higher for AT&T than 
for its long distance competitors. It is 
anticipated that this substantial differ- 
ence in long distance access charges will 
remain in effect until equal access is 
available to the AT&T competitors. 

The access tariffs will be paid to local 
exchange carriers as a replacement for 
most of the revenues formerly received 
through Separations and Settlements for 
long distance services. Effective May 29, 
1984, local exchange carriers also began 
billing multi-line business users for a cus- 
tomer line charge of up to $6 per month. 
The proposed $2 customer charge on resi- 
dential and single-line businesses is still 
deferred until at least June of 1985. 

In issuing its latest access charge order 
the Commission stated that more rational 
pricing of telecommunication services 
would result in increased productivity, 
new business formation, job creation, 
more accessible world markets and a 
reduction of the threat that large users 
might build their own telecommunication 
facilities and bypass the local network. 
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Editor’s Note: 


The following letter was 
received recently by LT&T 
Chairman Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr. The author, Lois Ryder, 
Nebraska City operator, 
wrote the letter before 
resigning to join her hus- 
band in retirement. Mrs. 
Ryder had been employed at 
Nebraska City on three dif- 
ferent occasions — in the 
1940’s, 1950’s and late 
1970’s. She will continue as 
an occasional operator, 
working as needed. 


Dear Mr. Woods: 


This may be interesting 
only to me, but I’m going to 
send it anyway because first 
and foremost, it is a letter of 
appreciation to LT&T and 
the people involved down 
through the years of my life. 


About 1926, Jack Ryder 
and I started school to- 
gether, just a few blocks 
from where the telephone 
building stands in Nebras- 
ka City. Every day he would 
walk me home and from then 
on I had my eye on him. 


In 1941 the National 
Guard (Co. A, 134th Inf.) 
mobilized and we were mar- 
ried. For the next four years 
I followed him around the 
country and we had a little 
girl along the way, but then 
he was sent to Europe and 
we came home to wait. A job 
was needed. That grand 
lady, Chief Operator Lillian 
Bader, gave me one and I 
loved it. 


However, Jack stepped on 
a land mine, so off we went 
to Texas, to be with him 
while he was in the amputa- 
tion hospital. After we 
returned, the time came 
when I needed a job again 
and Miss Bader was willing 
once more! This time Jack 
became Chief Probation 
Officer of this District and 
there was no money in the 
state’s coffers for a secre- 
tary, so for the next 23 years 
I was his “right hand man” 
so he said! 


Then his disabilities 
began to increase and he 
retired early at age 57. Who 
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would give a 57-year-old 
grandmother a job in Ne- 
braska City? I would not 
even have had the nerve to 
ask LT&T, but Rosie Miller 
(a Nebraska City operator) 
said, “ask!” So, after con- 
sulting with Lincoln, good 
Chief Operator Mary Gress 
gave me a chance. To me, it 
seemed like a miracle. 


Well, after 37 years of 
having children at home, 
the last one was leaving, the 
next to last was getting 
married, Jack was retiring, 
we were moving across the 
river to a 102-year-old 
church building, I was try- 
ing to finish up his typing 
and learn this job again — 
all in a period of three 
months. 


There were tears (many); 
and “I can’ts” (lots), but 
Lorraine “Snooks” Steckley 
hammered away — and she 
being the teacher she is — I 
found I could! Maybe not as 
good as some (there are 
really good operators here 
in Nebraska City) but I did 
my best, tried to be depend- 
able and always felt thank- 
ful to have the job. 


Now, I’m on my last week 
as a full-time operator. I 
didn’t feel quite ready to 
quit, but Jack said, Let’s 
have some free time to- 
gether and with our four 
children, nine grandchild- 
ren and one great-grand- 
child. Of course he is right. 


I forgot to mention that 
down through the years one 
of our daughters and a son 
also had jobs here. 


So, LT&T and the good 
people therein will always 
have a special place in my 
heart and prayers. 


Most Sincerely, 
Lois A. Ryder 


P.S. Many others and I 
hate to think of this place 
closing. There is no tele- 
phone service like an opera- 
tor with a smiling voice. 


For Bonnie “B. J.” Ander- 
son, providing each custom- 
er with the best possible 
service is all in a day’s 


work. But that philosophy 
recently had an unexpected 
reward. One of her tasks as 
a customer services repre- 
sentative, residential, was 
to help a customer whose 
aging mother was moving. 
Her customer, Alyce Batt, 
was so pleased with B. J.’s 
service that she sent Cus- 
tomer Relations Manager, 
Ron Cotton, a letter of 
thanks and an engraved 
plaque, which he presented 
to B. J. Mrs. Batt’s letter is 
printed below: 


“Moving is a task and 
many times calling the utili- 
ties is bad news. We haven’t 
moved in 20 some years, but 
this is what I have heard. 


Recently my mother-in- 
law moved to an apartment 
after living in a house for 40 
some years. 


We want to thank your 
company for making the 
task of changing telephone 
service a lot easier. We had 
problems with installation 
and telephones...I am not 
writing about the problems, 
but about the way your 
phone representative, B. J. 
at East Park Plaza, expe- 
dited the solution to the 
problem. She made a diffi- 
cult job of moving easier. 


I have also dealt with the 
phone company downtown 
and your cheerful represen- 
tative was so helpful she 
made the standing-in-line- 
irritation forgotten. Sorry, 
but I didn’t get her name. 


B. J. was especially ap- 
preciated because she went 
the extra mile by making 
phone calls and keeping me 
informed about our prob- 
lems. She is a great gal and 
I want you to know it. She 
should have a reward.” 


Among the letters which 
crossed our desk recently 
was one from an employee 
who began his telephone 
career here in 1927. C. A. 
“Chet” Baldwin spent 14 
years with LT&T and was 
area manager at Humboldt 
before he left for California 
in 1941. He has since retired 


from General Telephone 
Company where he served 
40 years. Mr. Baldwin 
writes: 


“First, I want to express 
my sincere appreciation for 
being on your mailing list. I 
read it cover to cover. Must 
admit I do not know many 
personalities. Most are “In 
Memoriam” and ‘“Retire- 
ments.’ Bert Huddleston 
and John A. McKinzie gave 
me my start. I visited Bert 
shortly before he died in 
Longmont, Colorado. Re- 
ceived a good letter from 
‘““‘Mac”’ recently. A great 
man. I retired from General 
Tel of Calif. 13 years ago. 
Have no problem in keeping 
busy. Civic and service 
clubs, sports of many kinds. 
In looking at some old files, 
I found 1927 LT&T News. 
Enjoyed reading all of it 
again. Kindest regards. 
Yours in telephony, “Chet” 
C. R. Baldwin. 
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Retirements 


Sylvester 
Nespor 


Sylvester Nespor, build- 
ing service attendant at 
Fairbury, retired April 1 
after nearly 27 years of serv- 
ice, all of them at Fairbury. 

Nespor started as a jani- 
tor in June 1957. In those 
early days, during winter 
weather, he appeared at the 
office at 4 a.m. to fill the old 
coal stoker furnace hopper 
and to clean the building 
before the main part of the 
work force appeared. Then 
he’d come back and work 
from 1:30 to 5:30. More re- 
cently he has been working 
the 7-11 and 1:30 to 5:30 split 
shift. 

During the changeover 
from manual to dial ex- 
change in the mid-1960s he 
tended to both the new 
building and the old one. 

Nespor is a member of the 
Eagles and Elks lodges and 
the Fairbury Park Board. 
He also serves as secretary 
of the Knights of Columbus 
and as secretary-treasurer 
of the United Commercial 
Travelers of America local. 

Nespor’s plans for retire- 
ment are to do some house 
painting, a type of work in 
which he was engaged some 
years ago. Among his travel 
plans is a visit with his 
children. In June he plans 
to attend the graduation of 
a son from a law school in 
California. 
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In Memoriam 


Kenneth 
Boshart 


Suzanne 
Moeller 


Dorcas 
Slater 


Herbert E. Se. 8S 
Velte & 


Kenneth J. Boshart, 
retired reports supervisor, 
died March 9. He had been 
retired since February 1972. 

Boshart began his tele- 
phone career in 1929. He 
served as a plant clerk, later 
worked as bookkeeper, dis- 
tribution clerk, and material 
clerk. He left for military 
service in 1942, returning in 
1945 to a position as ad- 
vanced clerk. He became 
revenue accounting super- 
visor in 1948, then revenue 
methods supervisor. After a 
period as a traveling auditor 
and training supervisor he 
became reports supervisor 
in 1970. 

Following his retirement 
he remained in Lincoln and 
for several years continued 
to play golf in company 
events. 

Services were held March 
12 in Lincoln. 


Suzanne Moeller, 24, died 
Friday April 13 following 
several months of illness. 


She joined the company in 
1980 as a TOPS operator, 
but had been on temporary 
assignment to customer 
services as a part-time serv- 
ice operator since August 
1983. 

Miss Moeller was a 1978 
graduate of Southeast High. 
She is survived by her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. James E. 
Moeller of Lincoln, and two 
brothers. 

Funeral services were 
held April 19 with interment 
at Wyuka. 


Dorcas Slater, retired, 
died February 26, 1983 at 
Fairbury. She had been 
retired since 1963. 

Slater first went to work 
as a telephone operator in 
1918 at Fairbury, but left 
two years later to work in a 
laundry. A year later she 
returned to the telephone 
company in 1921 and com- 
pleted 44 years of service 
before retiring. Her entire 
service was in Fairbury 
where she worked as an A 
operator, line operator, 
instructor, and assistant 
chief operator. 

Her experience covered 
the waning years of World 
War I, the depression era of 
the 1930’s, the World War II 
years and the post-war eco- 
nomic recovery period. 

Funeral services were 
held February 29 in Fair- 
bury. 


Herbert E. Velte, retired 
directory supervisor, died 
March 20. He had been re- 
tired since September 1, 
1976. 

Velte began his telephone 
career in 1937 as a directory 
advertising salesman. He 
joined the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Directory Company, a 
subsidiary of LT&T, in 1942. 
When the subsidiary was 
sold to General Telephone 
Directory Company in 1968, 
Velte transferred to LT&T 
as directory supervisor. 

During his years with 
both the directory company 


and LT&T, Velte was active 
in the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Lincoln 
Foundation. He was also an 
enthusiastic bowler and he 
continued these activities 
for some time after his 
retirement. 

Services were held March 
23 at Lincoln with inter- 
ment at Lincoln Memorial 
park. 
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Service Anniversaries 


35 years 25 years 


Phillip Bohl 
Lincoln 
25 years/March 


Gordon Bitting 
Beatrice 
15 years/ April 


George Heikes 
Beatrice 
35 years/March 


Mary Schuman 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


James C. Smith 
Lincoln 
35 years/February 


Ronald Elledge 
Superior 
15 years/March 


Mary Gress 
Nebraska City 
25 years/February 


James Thiezen 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


Richard Tejcka 
Lincoln 
35 years/February 


Donald Piersol 
Lincoln 
25 years/ April 


Clifford Hagen 
Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


Dale Tubbs 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Donovan Williams 
Lincoln 


Mary Jane Swigerd 
Lincoln 
25 years/ February 


20 years 


Gary Irvin 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Mary Juanita Welsh 
Wahoo 
15 years/ April 


30 years 


Bonnie Einspahr Robert Biel Billy Leonard Linda Wilson 


Hastings Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
30 years/ April 20 years/February 15 years/February 15 years/ April 
10 years 


Wallace Gake 
Lincoln 
30 years/February 


Gary McCown 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


Anita Gray 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 


Raymond Aguirre 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Joan Murray 
Lincoln 
30 years/February 


Stanley McNeil 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Kathleen Allely 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Frank Howard 
Lincoln 
20 years/March 


Donald Moeller 
Lincoln 
15 years/ March 


Judy Whitney 
Lincoln 
30 years/February 


Adeline Axt 
Plattsmouth 
10 years/February 


Reynold McGinnis 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 
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Flossie Bonnell 
Lincoln 
10 years/April 


Donna Burnett 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Ronald Grass 
Crete 


10 years/ April 


John Griffith 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Debra Hulsebusch 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Richard Meier 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Michael Michel 
Lincoln 
10 years/ February 


John Joseph Orth 
Lincoln 
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10 years/ February 


Ken Pierson 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Georgiana Ruzicka 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


5 years 


Jeff Barnes 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Debra Eacret 
Nebraska City 
5 years/March 


Dan Eaton 
Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Nancy Hilligas 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Russell Koerner 
Lincoln 
5 years/February 


Anton Kohl, dr. 
Crete 
5 years’ February 


Gerald Muhle 
Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Ronnie Palmer 
Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Lupe Parks 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Jeanne Royal 
Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Glen Fred Turner 


Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Janis Zahourek 


Crete 
5 years/ April 


Juliene Zeigler 
Lincoln 
5 years’ March 


Also observing 
anniversaries 


Marcus Johnson 
Auburn 
35 years/February 


Glenn Ball 
Lincoln 
30 years/March 


Lawrence Cook 
Lincoln 
30 years/February 


Frank Jurgens 
Beatrice 
30 years/ April 


Lois Adams 
Lincoln 
15 years/April 


Elvina Beech 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


Stanley Dedrickson 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


LaVern Earnest 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Judith Keen 
Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


Dennis Smith 
Seward 
15 years/March 


Glenn Trebelhorn 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Mary Boerner 
Nebraska City 
10 years/March 


Debra Clark 
Lincoln 

10 years/ April 
Keith Cuzzupe 
Lincoln 

10 years/February 


Henry Luers 
Lincoln 
10 years/ March 


Mary Ann Minnerath 


Lincoln 
10 years/ April 


Clinton Walls 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Jeffrey Ahl 
Lincoln 

5 years/ April 
Michael Arnold 
Lincoln 

5 years/ April 


Lynne Benson 
Lincoln 
5 years/ February 


Ulva Katherine 
Boone 
Nebraska City 
5 years’ March 


Mark Butler 
Lincoln 
5 years’ March 


Sherry Covalt 
Lincoln 

5 years’ March 
Pamela Edstrom 
Lincoln 

5 years’ April 
Karen Fillman 
Lincoln 

5 years’ February 


Doris Haughton 
Lincoln 
5 years/February 


Sheri Hill 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Susan Kruse 
Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Tammy Mason 
Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Peggy Morin 
Lincoln 
5 years/April 


John Moss 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Bryan Rickertson 
Lincoln 
5 years/February 


Ellen Schneider 
Lincoln 

5 years/Apnil 
Michael Schroeder 
Lincoln 

5 years/February 
Sandra Todd 
Lincoln 

5 years/ April 
Robert Weddle 
Nebraska City 

5 years/ April 
Betty Wilson 
Lincoln 

5 years/February 
Brenda Witt 


Lincoln 
5 years/ February 


——————$———— rer — 
—————— 


Feature 
Call Waiting 


Description 
A tone in your ear informs you 


a telephone conversation. 


Call Forwarding Automatically forwards calls to 
another number within the state 
of Nebraska or even outside the 
state. * 

fixed 
is permanently programmed by 
LT&T and will forward calls 
automatically. 

The forwarding number is 
programmed by the subscriber 
and can be changed as needed. 


Allows you to add third party at 
another number to a previously 
established connection. 


Three-way Call 


Custom Calling Features Provide More Efficient Use of Phone 


Custom Calling features became available to a greater number of LI'&T customers with the 
conversion of three new switching systems during recent months. Joining the growing list of 
customers to whom these features are now available are Beatrice, Plattsmouth, and Lincoln custom- 
ers whose telephone numbers begin with 464, 466 or 467 prefixes. The chart below gives a brief 
description of each feature. For information, or to place an order, call your telephone business office. 


that another party is trying to con- 
tact you while you are engaged in 


The forwarding telephone number 


Benefit 


You can answer the incoming call and talk privately 
without losing the original party. You can also alternate 
between parties. 


Allows you to answer calls when away from your phone 
for an extended period . 


Excellent for businesses. Calls can be forwarded from 
office to home so you won't miss those important after- 
hours calls. Allows more freedom to be out of the office. 


Allows you to answer your calls wherever you might be. 
Lets the telephone keep up with your busy lifestyle. 


You can make the most of long-distance calls by adding 
another party to the conversation. One or the other call 
can be disconnected without disconnecting the entire 
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call. Allows three parties to join in the conversation 
though in separate locations. What a time and travel 


saver! 
Speed Calling Stores frequently called numbers Cuts down the amount of numbers you need to 
under one- or two-digit codes. remember for frequently called telephone numbers. 
Local or long-distance numbers can be programmed. 
Excellent for emergency numbers, such as the doctor or 
fire department, that need to be called quickly. The 
subscriber can reprogram the numbers to keep up with 
family and friends who move. 
8 numbers Up to 8 telephone numbers can 
be stored under one-digit codes. 
30 numbers’ Up to 30 telephone numbers can Maximum storage of 38 numbers is available by 


be stored under two-digit codes. subscribing to both feature packages. 


ess 
—————$— 


* All toll charges on calls forwarded outside the exchange appear on the bill of the forwarding telephone. 
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DeWitt in southeastern Saline County 
was hardest hit by flooding that hit the 
eastern half of the state in June, but 
rising waters and high winds also 
threatened telephone service through- 
out much of LT&T’s territory in June. 


COMMENTS 


A recent survey of large 
businesses in an eastern state 
revealed that by the end of the 
next decade most of those 
businesses would bypass the 
state’s traditional telephone 
company and obtain their 
telecommunication services from a 
competing company. 


The survey results were no 
surprise to those who have been 
predicting that deregulation, 
without major changes in the 
pricing of services, would result in 
bypass. What was a surprise, was 
the reason the surveyed 
businesses gave for planning to 
use other facilities. They said they 
were contemplating changes 
because they felt that their 
telephone company’s 
responsiveness to their needs was 
only “poor” or at best “fair.” 


In plain language, their 
telephone company’s vulnerability 
to bypass would result more from 
perceptions of poor service than 
from differences in the cost of that 
service. 


Many of the factors that may 
make bypass attractive to those 
businesses may or may not apply 
here in Nebraska, but there is still 
an important lesson for us. To 
most telephone users, service is the 
most important factor influencing 
their buying decisions. They want, 
and expect to receive, the best 
telecommunication service 
available. They want 
responsiveness to their requests 
and needs. 


Certainly, costs may affect 
telephone users’ decisions 
concerning bypass of their local 
telephone company, but another 
real threat is customers’ lack of 
confidence in the quality of service 
provided. Telephone companies 
may Strive to price services 
competitively and years of 
experience and stability should 
serve us well, but competitive 
pricing and experience will mean 
little to customers who believe 
service to be less than satisfactory. 


The survey indicated that even if 
the eastern state’s traditional 
telephone company’s prices were 
five percent higher than those of 
its competitors, it would retain its 
business customers if it became 
more service conscious—if it 
provided top quality service. 


This is the challenge we in the 
telephone business face and it is 
one that must be met with 
dedicated people committed to 
providing the best possible service. 
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In spite of Sandbagging, 
floodwaters at DeWitt 
entered the telephone 
exchange building. Prompt 
action earlier had saved 
the equipment, but left a 
clean-up chore as 
floodwaters receded. 


Floods, High Winds Bring Out Emergency Crews 


As the largest number of spring 
storms in over a decade swept 
across the eastern half ofthe state, a 
series of thunderstorms, heavy 
rains and floods struck several loca- 
tions in LT&T’s territory, creating 
extensive service problems. Storm 
and flood damage was the heaviest 
LT&T had experienced since 1973. 
As is traditional, LT&Ters were on 
the job even before the storms had 
abated, restoring service under 
challenging conditions. 


Several problems began Tuesday, 
June 12, as aseries of violent storms 
struck in far-flung areas in all direc- 
tions from Lincoln. Tornadoes des- 
troyed five farms near Carleton in 
northern Thayer County, cutting off 
power and interrupting service. 
Farther north in western Clay 
County and Fillmore County, storm 
conditions cut off power to Ong and 
Shickley. At Fairbury, in southern 
Jefferson County, high winds 
dropped a power line on a hundred- 
pair telephone cable and sent tree 
branches crashing into about 30 
drop lines. In Cass County north- 
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east of Lincoln, lightning struck the 
telephone system at Murdock, de- 
stroying a toll carrier card, causing 
toll service to be interrupted for four 
hours. 


But that was only the beginning. 
Heavy rains fell repeatedly the next 
two or three days, soaking the 
ground and bringing streams and 
rivers in southern Saline County 
and northern Thayer County to 
flood stage, inundating a variety of 
telephone equipment. 


LT&T employees responded to 
each new report of trouble as swiftly 
as possible, providing emergency 
service where needed and restoring 
normal service as conditions 
permitted. 


Emergency work crews from 
LT&T installed two lines in the 
Bruning Community Center to pro- 
vide temporary service for the 
Thayer County sheriff and to aid 
communications with the volun- 
teers helping with the cleanup at the 
tornado-destroyed farms. The com- 
pany also connected emergency 


generators to the telephone office in 
Shickley, Ong, Bruning and 
Carleton to maintain service until 
commercial power was restored 
early on June 13. 


By the evening following the 
storm, service had been restored to 
all customers in Fairbury. 


By June 13, another problem be- 
gan to appear throughout the LT&T 
territory. Ashland, in the south- 
eastern tip of Saunders County, 
Beatrice in Gage County to the 
south of Lincoln and DeWitt in 
Saline County began reporting high 
water and flooding. 


At DeWitt, where the Turkey 
Creek and the Swan Creek join, 
water rose to record high levels, sur- 
rounding and cutting off the town 
and flooding nearly every building 
in the small community. As the 
flood developed during the morning 
of Wednesday, June 13, LT&T 
employees placed sandbags around 
the telephone exchange and put 
plastic sheets around the door of the 
building. But by midafternoon, 
when it became apparent that the 


Sw) 


water might hit a new high, a crew 
led by Cecil Bacon entered the office 
to raise equipment and batteries as 
high as possible. 


Obtaining chain hoists and rope, 
Bacon, along with two Beatrice 
employees, entered the town by 
boat. By that time about four inches 
of water had covered the floor of the 
office. 


By 6 p.m., they had disconnected 
batteries, pulled fuses and removed 
switches, putting the office out of 
service, and elevated battery 
chargers, the ringing machine and 
other equipment. By the time they 
left the office by boat at 8 p.m. water 
was nearly nine inches deep in the 
building. 


Earlier in the day residents of 
DeWitt had been evacuated to the 
Tri-County school south of town. 
Since the school’s phone is on the 
DeWitt telephone system, LT&T 
parked a vehicle with a mobile 
radio-telephone at the school for 
emergency telephone service. It was 
heavily used Wednesday night and 
throughout Thursday. By Thursday 
morning LT&T had supplemented 
the mobile radio-telephone service 
by laying a mile of drop line on the 
ground and connecting a phone in 
the schoolhouse directly into the 
Beatrice exchange. 


Thursday morning, as the water 
began to recede, Bacon’s crew 
picked up a standby generator, a 
small pump, hose, blueprints of the 
DeWitt exchange and other equip- 
ment in Lincoln and went to DeWitt 
to begin cleanup and restoration of 
service. 


At noon they were brought into 
the office by a National Guard truck 
and the crew went to work. By 3:15 
they had the building cleared of 
mud, the carrier equipment hooked 
up and made the first call. Fifteen 
minutes later they had the pay- 
station on the main street working, 
along with phones in the city utility 
office and the 911 emergency line. 
By 8 p.m. all toll service trunks were 
working. 


As the Bacon crew was taking 
steps to protect the DeWitt central 


office on the 138th, other LT&Ters 
entered the Peterson Manufactur- 
ing Company in DeWitt and raised 
the PBX equipment there above the 
anticipated water level. Water rose 
to about one inch in the bottom of 
the equipment cabinets, but caused 
no problems. 


There were additional flood prob- 
lems and dramas in several other 
towns served by LI'&T. 

At Beatrice, the flood-swollen 
Blue River divided the town, block- 
ing major highways to the south 
and west. Even while Beatrice 
LT&T employees were providing 
help to DeWitt, they found they had 
plenty of flood problems right at 
home. 


Evacuation of some residents and 
small businesses began. LT&T 
employees entered the Minnegasco 
maintenance building and elevated 
the PBX board as high as possible. 
However, water did get into the 
switchboard and it was replaced. 
The high water also posed a threat 
to the Plymouth exchange sched- 
uled for cutover the following Mon- 
day morning. Toll service to the step 
office there failed early Thursday, 
June 14 and the span lines to the 
new GTD No. 5 remote system also 
failed as water covered a pedestal 
and repeater west of Beatrice, break- 
ing the “link” between the host and 
the remote exchanges. Service was 
restored by 5:30 a.m. as employees 
made cable cuts. 


Although the community of Ash- 
land was severely flooded, the 
threat to telephone service there was 
not as great as in DeWitt. Toll cir- 
cuits went out of service early June 
13, but two systems of 24 channels 
were restored by 9 p.m. that evening. 
LT&T maintained two mobile radio 
telephones in Ashland and con- 
nected a Wahoo exchange number 
in the Ashland office, extending it to 
the location where all emergency 
calls were being answered. These 
units were used by Ashland custo- 
mers and the Lincoln TOPS unit to 
relay calls. No major crisis occurred 
during the toll outage. 


At one time, a total of 175 lines 
were out of service because of the 


flooding. Waverly and Greenwood 
suffered a complete loss of service 
and extended area service begin- 
ning Wednesday morning when 
pedestals and repeaters were 
flooded by Stevens Creek and water 
entered the cable vault at the Wav- 
erly office. All service was com- 
pletely restored by 10 p.m. on June 
L4. 

The town of Swanton lost toll 
service from late June 12 to about 
9:15 p.m. June 13 because of a 
flooded pedestal and repeater. How- 
ever, local service continued to func- 
tion and a crew from Fairbury 
placed a mobile radio telephone on 
Main Street for emergency use. 
Thirteen customers were out of serv- 
ice because of the high water, but all 
were back in service on June 14. 

About 20 customers in the tiny 
community of Powell, near Fair- 
bury, were without service when 
high water entered the carrier sys- 
tem on June 12. Service was restored 
by the evening of the following day. 


At Nehawka, flood water rose in 
the exchange office to a depth of 
about four inches. Floor tile was 
curled, but the telephone equipment 
was unharmed. 

Flooding Turkey Creek covered 
pedestals in the Ohiowa area and 
several customers were out of serv- 
ice on June 14. Thesame creek, with 
help from the Blue River, flooded 
pedestals in the Crete and Dorches- 
ter areas. Some customers were out 
of service until as late as June 14. 


A second crest of water hit DeWitt 
the evening of June 14, but by the 
following weekend waters had 
receded throughout the company’s 
territory and cleanup was well 
underway. The new Plymouth 
exchange was cut into service as 
scheduled. 

High water in scattered areas 
throughout Lincoln created prob- 
lems for some businesses, but no 
extensive interruption of service. At 
Telex (Hy-Gain Electronics) located 
east of Lincoln at 86th Street and 
Highway 6, flooding severely dam- 
aged the switchboard, which was 
replaced by LT&T after the flood 
water receded. 
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New Switch 
Cuts in at 
Plymouth 


L small communities such as 
Plymouth, Nebraska, located in 
northeastern Jefferson county, 
streets are usually quiet and traffic 
nearly non-existent as midnight 
approaches. On the night of June 
17, however, the customary quiet of 
the deserted streets was broken by 
the arrival of several vehicles which 
pulled up in front of two small build- 
ings on West Main Street and began 
discharging a half dozen people 
who set quietly and quickly to work. 
And between the witching hour and 
dawn, the Plymouth telephone sys- 
tem was transformed from step-by- 
step to digital technology. 


The occasion was the cutover toa 
new 416-line GTD electronic remote 
telephone system, and the arriving 
telephone employees were on hand 
to make last-minute preparations 
for a smooth changeover from the 
old 300-line electro-mechanical 
exchange. 


The new switching equipment at 
Plymouth was installed during the 
past year in a newly constructed 
building located immediately 
behind the building that houses the 
old equipment. 


In the meantime, at the telephone 
office in Beatrice about 15 miles 
away, preparations were also being 
made for the cutover. Because itis a 
remote system, the new telephone 
switch in Plymouth is designed to 
work in harmony with the larger 
switching system in Beatrice and 
depends on that switch for some 
functions. The Beatrice switch had 
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to be “loaded” with information so 
that the Plymouth exchange would 
function when the new equipment 
was put into service. 


As the moment of the cutover 
approached, employees made last- 
minute checks and adjustments, 
positioned themselves in the two 
Plymouth buildings and made sure 
that no calls were in progress. 
Shortly after midnight the com- 
mand to “cut” was given and 
employees pulled the heat coils from 
the frame in the old office, while in 
the new office other employees put 
the new equipment into use. Then 
began the process of testing the new 
switch, which continued well into 
the morning hours. 


As testing proceeded, the moment 
came to test the 911 emergency 
number that operates on the local 
exchange. When the number is 
dialed, phones ring in the homes of 
seven volunteer firemen. 


Commented one of the telephone 
employees, “It’s ashame to wake up 
those firemen.” 

“Yeah, but we have to know that 


the system works,” replied Bob 
Lemkau, assistant area manager. 


“T’ll do it,’ volunteered John 
Moore as he dialed the number. 


“This is the telephone man. We’re 
testing out the new system. Who did 
I reach?” he said. 


—_ 


Assistant area manager Bob Lemkau. Bill Scheele and Rober 


Sure enough, it was one of the 
firemen, and John asked, “Is there 
anybody else on the line?” 


Five more firemen responded 
almost as if answering roll call, 
proving the system was working. 


“T’m sorry to wake you up, but we 
had to know that the system 
works,” said John, as the six fire- 
men replied with good natured good- 
bye’s to John. 


The computer-controlled equip- 
ment incorporates the most ad- 
vanced communication technology. 
LT&T spent $320,000 to install the 
new equipment, which is more effi- 
cient to operate and will provide 
improved and faster service to 
customers. 


Service improvements include “0” 
plus dialing, automated calling card 
service, touch calling and interna- 
tional direct dialing. Custom calling 
features available on an optional 
basis are call forwarding, call wait- 
ing, speed calling, three-way calling 
and touch calling. 

Three number changes occurred 
for Plymouth customers as a result 
of the cutover. The new Directory 
Assistance number in Plymouth is 
411 and the repair service number is 
611. The Direct Distance Dialing 
access code changed from 110 to 1 
and it is now necessary to dial all 
seven digits of the local number to 
make local calls. 


= | 


t Ankersen, all of Beatrice. ponder a 


problem prior to cutting over to the new Plymouth office 


Turning Ideas into Dollars 


Suggestion program earns for 
employees, saves for company 


ee it comes in a sudden 
flash of inspiration. Sometimes it’s 
the result of a thoughtful, studied 
consideration of a problem or of a 
company practice or procedure. 
Whatever the cause, many em- 
ployees are struck at one time or 
another with the thought “There’s a 
better way to do this.” 


Thanks to LT&T’s suggestion 
program, when employees get an 
idea on how to improve the com- 
pany they have a way to call atten- 
tion to the idea and to propose that it 
be put into action. 


Submitting formal suggestions is 
a practice that LT&Ters have been 
following for more than 60 years. 
Suggestions submitted and adopted 
over the years have had positive 
benefits for both the company and 
employees. Ideas by employees 
have saved the company thousands 


of dollars; enabled tasks to be done 
easier, faster or safer with less time, 
money or effort; or improved rela- 
tions with our customers. 


LT&T’s first suggestion program 
was adopted in March 1923. Since 
that time guidelines for submitting 
suggestions, and the structure of the 
suggestion committee, have under- 
gone several revisions. The goal of 
the suggestion program, however, 
has remained the same; to encour- 
age employees to propose ways to 
improve the company and to reward 
them for their successful efforts. 


Suggestions may be submitted by 
regular employees of LT&T, includ- 
ing personnel on leaves of absence 
or disability, with the exception of 
company officers, directors, and 
department heads, members of the 
suggestion committee and members 
of the public relations staff. Also 


One of the more recent recipients of a check for a suggestion accepted and put into use was Jim 
lrons who received a check in January 1984 from | Vie Reighard Top Ssuggestor in the program's 


60-year history was Ed Can 


sky now reured, whose 15 suggestions netted him cash awards 


including $2,000 for the top paying suggestion, and the congratulations of company president 
Ze > a | 


Thomas &£ Woods. Jr. in 1973 


excluded are those employees whose 
job assignment or responsibility is 
to originate or develop new or 
improved methods, products, pro- 
cesses or procedures in cases where 
the suggestion pertains to those 
responsibilities. 


To be considered for an award a 
suggestion must identify a specific 
problem and offer a solution to the 
problem. Those suggestions consid- 
ered for an award must be original; 
result in savings of time, money or 
materials; provide an increase in 
revenue to the company; improve 
safety in the workplace; or improve 
customer relations. They must also 
be timely, practical and adaptable 
on the basis of conditions that exist 
when submitted. 


Suggestions which do not meet 
the criteria will not qualify for an 
award, although they may result in 
action. For example, suggestions 
which point out that proper proce- 
dures or practices are not being fol- 
lowed are reported to appropriate 
department heads for possible 
action outside the framework of the 
suggestion program. 


The minimum award for sugges- 
tions that are accepted and put into 
operation is $50. Awards can be 
greater for suggestions which pro- 
vide a substantial savings or an 
increase in revenue for the first year 
of operation. For example, the larg- 
est award made by the company in 
recent years was $625 awarded to 
Jim Anderson in 1981. The all-time 
high award of $2,000 was awarded 
to Red Canarsky for development of 
a routine for the toll register sender. 
If a suggestion is a collaborative 
effort of two or more employees, the 
award is divided among those in- 
volved. On occasion, two or more 
employees will get essentially the 
same idea almost simultaneously. 
In such cases, the suggestion re- 
ceived first will be given precedence. 


Suggestions not accepted for an 
award may still have a beneficial 
effect for both the company and 
employees. For example, last year 
receipt of approximately 20 sugges- 
tions on a problem in maintaining 
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office equipment called attention to 
the problem—and got results. The 
problem was referred to the appro- 
priate department head and steps 
were taken to correct it. 


Almost since its inception, the 
suggestion program has been ad- 
ministered by a suggestion commit- 
tee consisting of persons selected 
from various areas or departments 
throughout the company. Current 
members of the committee are Ken 
Clinefelter, employee communica- 
tions coordinator in Public Rela- 
tions, chair; Leeta Mackey, Person- 
nel, assistant chair; Don Antholz, 
Revenue Accounting; Wilma Drake, 
Operator Services; Ron Hibbert, 
Customer Services; Sid McCartney, 
Marketing; Don Neill, Corporate 
and Revenue Development; Jack 
Shadley, Supply, and Ralph Stew- 
ard, Network Engineering. Chair- 
ing the committee is a permanent 
assignment. All other members are 
appointed for three year terms, and 
may be reappointed. 


The committee meets monthly to 
review new suggestions, hear re- 
ports and recommendations on 
pending suggestions and to deter- 
mine the amount of the award on 
accepted suggestions. When a new 
suggestion is received, the chair 


There was both joy and Sadness as retiring employees prepared to take 
then leave of LT&T and co-workers in whose company they had spent so 
many years Among the departmenta/ coffees where co-workers stopped 
in to Say goodbye were those honoring Number Services operator | ois 
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assigns it to one or more members 
whose area of expertise most qualli- 
fies them to evaluate the suggestion. 
After investigation, they will report 
back to the full committee, which 
decides whether or not to accept 
the suggestion and the amount of 
the award. The suggestion, along 
with the committee evaluation and 
decision, is referred to the appro- 
priate department head or other 
executive for final approval and 
implementation. 


Submitting a suggestion may be 
as simple as getting an idea and 
writing it down, or it may require 
many hours of work developing an 
acceptable solution to the problem 
identified. For example, an em- 
ployee may spend a great deal of 
time modifying a piece of equipment 
before turning his or her suggestion 
in for evaluation. 


The act of submitting the sugges- 
tion, however, is simple. Employees 
can obtain an official suggestion 
form from one of the information 
racks attached to each bulletin 
board. Suggestion forms are also 
available from each supervisor or 
from the Public Relations office. 
After filling in the required informa- 
tion and explaining the suggestion, 
the employee folds the form, puts it 


in a blue confidential company 
envelope and forwards it to the sug- 
gestion committee in care of the 
Public Relations department at 15th 
& M in Lincoln. 


Suggestions are confidential and 
only the committee chair is aware of 
the identity of the employee submit- 
ting a suggestion. Confidentiality 
helps assure impartial judgment 
while the suggestion is being consi- 
dered. Only after it is accepted and 
the award determined is the com- 
mittee made aware of the identity of 
the employee submitting the sug- 
gestion. When a suggestion has 
been accepted and an award made, 
the employee’s achievement is pub- 
licized in the Casual Observer. 


In 1983 there were 91 suggestions 
received and evaluated by the sug- 
gestions committee. Seven of the 
suggestions received awards total- 
ling $335. The largest award last 
year was for $150. One award for 
$65, another $60 and several $50 
awards were made. 


LT&T’s suggestion program is a 
valuable communication tool for 
both the company and the em- 
ployee. It allows the company to 
benefit from employees’ ideas and 
provides employees with an avenue 
for putting their ideas to work. @) 


Co-Workers 


Seymour and Marvin Pilfold, security Supervisor in Personnel. In photo at 
right Seymour Shares a piece of cake with Operator Services A fanager 
Gar Donnelson, while Pilfold (far left) shares memories and a 
coffee with Chairman of the Board Thomas C Woods. J! 
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LT&T BRIEFS 


Over 300 Attend 
Pioneers Banquet 


WY sce of the Hour at the Frank 
H. Woods Telephone Pioneers Asso- 
ciation’s 43rd annual reunion 
dinner May 19 was Helen Norwood, 
a control clerk in installation and 
repair. Norwood was recipient of the 
John Knox Johnston award granted 
by the National Independent Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association for out- 
standing contributions to pioneer- 
ing. Named for the founder of the 
Pioneers, the prestigious award is 
granted by the national organiza- 
tion to those individuals whose con- 
tributions to the association have 
been outstanding. Norwood is the 
first member of the Lincoln chapter 
to be honored by the award, which 
was presented by LT&T’s Richard 
Bauer, current Region VII Vice 
President of the national associa- 
tion, and former Region VII Vice 
President, Bill Eckles. 

In presenting the award, Bauer 
commented that Norwood was “one 
of those persons who rises above all 
others—the one you can always 
count on.” He cited her for her initia- 
tive, ingenuity and persistence in 
carrying out a wide variety of Pio- 
neers projects. Norwood has been 
particularly active in carrying out 
community service projects spon- 
sored by the Frank H. Woods chap- 
ter over the many years she has 
been a member of the organization. 
In addition she has served on the 
chapter’s executive board and has 
been chair of several committees. 
She was the 1977 recipient of the 
local chapter’s Meritorious Service 
award. 


Among those present to congratu- 
late Norwood was a charter 
member, John McKinzie who had 


Le Ariet aimisvaviss cits tke ies 
peen respensible for hiring her as an 


operator two years after the LT&T 
Pioneer chapter was formed. 


Other members of the chapter 
honored at the dinner were Ron Ahl, 
Betty Steele and Richard Bauer. 
Each was presented with the local 
chapter’s highest honor, the Meri- 
torious Service award. All three 
received plaques and their names 
will be added to a plaque which 
hangs in the lobby of the main office 
building of LT&T. 


In accepting his award, Ahl noted 
that he was pleased to continue a 
tradition set by his father, the late 
Carl Ahl, who received the same 
honor in 1966. An LT&T employee 
since 1952, Ahl has been a Pioneer 
since 1969 and has been chairman 
of a number of fund-raising and 
social committees. 


Bauer, who has been a member of 
the Pioneers since 1961, was presi- 
dent of the Frank H. Woods chapter 
in 1980 and succeeded LT &T retiree, 
Bill Eckles, as vice president of the 
national organization’s District VII 
in 1984. 


Steele has been a Pioneer member 
since 1963 and has served one term 
on the executive board in addition to 
serving on numerous committees 


Betty Steele (left) was one of three Pioneers 
presented the chapter's Meritorious Service 
Award by President Yvonne Reyman 


for the chapter’s social and fund- 
raising activities. 


The 368 members and associate 
members attending the banquet 
made the 43rd annual reunion the 
largest ever. The star-studded ban- 
quet presided over by Mistress of 
Ceremonies Winona Stephenson 
and President Yvonne Reyman was 
held at the ballroom of the new 
Cornhusker hotel. Decorations and 
centerpieces featured rocketships 
streaking through a field of stars 
and a moon to carry out the “chart- 
ing a new course” theme. 


Outgoing president Reyman in- 
troduced the new officers for 1984- 
85. They are: Donald Nelson, presi- 
dent; Larry Davis, first vice 
president; DeLoyd Larsen, 2nd vice 
president; Sandra McGehee, secre- 
tary, and James Landenberger, 
treasurer. They took office July 1. 


New members of the executive 
committee are Kay Rising and Don 
Williams, whose terms will extend 
until 1987. Other members of the 
executive committee are Winnie 
Springer, Roger Weber, Ron Hoff- 
man and Don Piersol. Retiring from 
the executive committee are 
Ramona Anderson and DeLoyd 
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Overcash Honored 
by Pioneers 


Bert L. Overcash, Lincoln attor- 
ney, was recognized May 9 by the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneers 
chapter at the Pioneers Breakfast 
held in conjunction with the annual 
Nebraska Telephone Association 
convention in Lincoln. 


Overcash was cited by the Pio- 
neers for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the Independent Telephone 
Industry and his commitment to the 
citizens of Nebraska. 


Donald Nelson, vice president of 
the chapter, presented Overcash 
with an engraved plaque. 


A member of the Lincoln law firm 
of Woods, Aitken, Smith, Greer, 
Overcash and Spangler since 1954, 
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Overcash has been involved in nearly every telephone 
issue to come before the Public Service Commission in 


In Memoriam 


the past 30 years. He has represented the Nebraska Tele- 


phone Association and many independent telephone 
companies before the Commission during that period. 

Overcash received BSC and BA degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1928 and graduated cum laude 
from the University of Nebraska College of Law in 1930. 
He was admitted to the bar that same year and began 
practicing law in North Platte. 


He twice served as Assistant Attorney General of 
Nebraska, (1937-1939 and 1947-1954). He also was Chief 
Advisory Counsel for seven years for the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission (since renamed the Nebraska Pub- 
lic Service Commission) and for the Nebraska Bureau of 
Irrigation and Water Resources. 
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Presentation of the special Pioneers award to Overcash was made by 
Don Nelson, the chapter’s president-elect. 
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Even before it was Cut into service, the new Office gf 48th and South was 
receiving recognition for its contribution to the COmmunity. LT&T was 
recently awarded the KFOR/American Charter Community Improvement 
Award and cited for enhancing the neighborhood through the building's 
design and landscaping. At a ceremony on the buildings’ grounds, 
American Charter President George Allison (left) presents LT&T President 
James E. Geist with the award while Michele Carstens of American 
Charter and Vince Collura of KFOR look on. 
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Myrtle Henline Dins- 
more, retired junior super- 
visor in the old general 
commercial department, 
died July 17. She had retired 
in 1966 with more than 40 


She started work for LT&T 
in August 1925 in the Col- 
lege View traffic depart- 
ment. In 1931 she moved to 
the commercial department, 
where she worked in turn as 
a clerk, teller, assistant 
cashier, PBX operator and 
advanced clerk. She became 
junior supervisor in 1965. 

For more than 25 years of 
her career she worked under 
her maiden name of Hiner. 
Marriage in the early 1950’s 
changed that name to Hen- 
line and she continued her 
career after her marriage. 
She was widowed in recent 
years and last February 
was married to Kenneth 
Dinsmore. 

Funeral services were held 
July 20 at Southview Chris- 
tian Church in Lincoln. 
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Laura E. Doughty, re 
tired cashier at Seward, died 
May 22. She had been retired 
since May 1957. 

Doughty had 47 years of 
service, all of it at Seward. 
Her first job was as operator 
at the old Seward County 
Independent Telephone 
Company in 1910. When 
LT&T bought the company 
in 1912, she stayed on, 
becoming billing clerk in 
1913. She worked in a var- 
lety of other jobs in the com- 
pany before assuming the 
position of cashier. 

After her retirement she 
continued to live in Seward. 

Funeral services were 
May 25 at Seward with 
interment at Seward. 


JoAnne Napier, cashier 
at David City, died June 27 
after an illness of approxi- 
mately six months. 

Napier had nearly 18 
years of service with LT&T, 
all of it at David City. She 
started as a clerk and since 
1974 had been cashier. She 
lived in the nearby small 
town of Bellwood, where she 
was active in the Methodist 
church. 

Funeral services were 
June 30 at the Bellwood Uni- 
ted Methodist Church. 
Interment was at Roselawn 
Cemetery in Columbus. 


Virginia A. Sherman, 
retired business office 
Supervisor in Lincoln, died 
June 5. She had been retired 
since December 1975. 

Mrs. Sherman had 31 
years of service with LT&T 
when she retired. She came 
to the company in 1944 as a 
clerk-typist in the old com- 
mercial department. In Jan- 
uary 1974 she became office 
supervisor. 

She had been away from 
work for a year on disability 
before her retirement due to 
failing health. 

Funeral services were 
June 8 at Roper and Sons in 
Lincoln. Interment was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park 
cemetery. 
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Three Employees Mark 40 Years of Service 


Thomas C. Woods, Jr. (left) and Dean Hobson 


Dean M. Hobson, plant systems analyst in engineering, was honored July 5 
for 40 years of service with LI'&T. The occasion was marked with a luncheon 
held at the Top of the First in Lincoln. 

Present to congratulate Hobson on the milestone in his career was Chair- 
man of the Board Thomas C. Woods, Jr. He also presented Hobson with a 
service emblem and clock. Among the guests were LT&T executives, Hobson’s 
former supervisors, Russell Rauch and Rollie Winders, both retired, and Mrs. 
Hobson. 

Hobson began working for LT&T in construction in June 1944. Returning 
to school in September of that year, he transferred to supply where he worked a 
night shift at the warehouse, attending classes during the day. In 1948 he was 
promoted to sub-foreman in supply. He was on military leave from September 
1950 to May 1952 after his reserve unit was activated. In 1966 he became a 
general plant staff assistant and in 1969 a plant data programmer. He assumed 
his present position as plant systems analyst in 1970. 

Hobson recalled that when he joined the company in 1944 he received 40 
cents an hour. “And in those days we put in 10 hours of work in an eight hour 
period,” he joked. 


Shirley Pavey, central office clerk in TOPS, was honored June 1 for 40 years 
of service with LT&T. The occasion was marked with a coffee in her honor 
attended by Senior Vice President Charles P. Arnold and Pavey’s co-workers. 

Arnold reviewed Pavey’s employment history, which began in June 1944 
when she joined the company as an operator in Auburn. Shortly after, she 
became an operator instructor, then in 1951 transferred to Plattsmouth as a 
service assistant. The following year she transferred again, filling a position 
of service assistant in Unit I in Lincoln. She was promoted to clerk in Unit Iin 
1977, and when the TOPS unit replaced Unit I, she became a central office 
clerk in that section of operator services. 


Mary Ross, Nebraska City operator, was guest of honor at aluncheon June 4 
marking her 40 years of service to the company. Present at the luncheon held 
at the Top of the First in Lincoln were LT&T directors, Ross’s supervisor, chief 
operator Mary Gress, co-workers Lorraine Steckly, Willa Hartley, Margaret 
Watkins, retired, and Ross’s daughter, Kathy Shallenberger. 

Ross, who joined the company in March 1944 while still a student and 
became a permanent member of the operating staff June 4, 1944, recalled that 
her starting wage was 30 cents an hour. She said that operators working the 
local boards at that time still responded to calls with ‘number please.” 

Chairman of the Board Thomas C. Woods, Jr., presenting Ross with a 
service emblém and aclock, extended the company’s appreciation for her long 
years of dedicated service. 
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Mary Gress (left) and Mary Ross 
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William C. Baker, PBX 
technician, retired June 30. 
He had slightly over 36'4 
years of service with LT&T. 
; Baker joined the company 
Sylvia John L. Robert D. as a warehouseman in 1947, 
Pecka Roth Thallas then moved to the service 
department as a combina- 
tionman in 1948. He left for 
military service in April 
1951 returning in December 
1952. In 1962 he was pro- 
moted to switchman. 
lona M. Robert J. Claude J. Baker plans to go to Mon- 
Pieper Roth Tracy tana in September to visit 
| 
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his daughter. Other retire- 
ment projects include build- 
ing a garage and a deck on 
his house. 

“T’ve made a lot of good 
friends and it’s been a nice 
place to work, but I’m going 
to enjoy being able to do 
things when I feel like doing 
them,” he commented. 
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Allan G. Behm, test tech- 
nician in supply, retired 
June 30 after 41 years and 
four months of net credited 
service with LT&T. 

Behm worked briefly for 
the company in 1941, then 
returned to school. He was 
reemployed on a permanent 
basis in February 1943. He 
took military leave during 
World War II and again dur- 
ing the Korean War when he 
served in a reserve unit 
made up of LT&T personnel. 

During his career with 
LT&T he served as a combi- 
nation technician, outside 
plant technician, and most 
recently, as a test technician 
in the shop. 

His long years of service 
with the company continued 
a family tradition of service 
in telephony. His father, 
F. E. Behm, spent 50 years 
in the industry before retir- 
ing in 1951. He worked first 
for Bell, then for LT&T 
where he became plant 
superintendent. 

Behm’s initial retirement 
plans include some travel- 
ing, probably in Colorado, 
and work on his house. Be- 
yond that, he said, he is in 
no hurry to do anything or 
decide anything. 


Robert H. Berggren, 
Humboldt exchange man- 
ager, retired June 30 after 
nearly 35 years of service 
with LT&T. 

Berggren joined the com- 
pany in September 1949 as 
a groundman, left briefly for 
military service and re- 
turned to LT&T in Ashland 
where he was a combina- 
tionman for nearly 12 years. 
He moved to Wahoo in 1966 
as a switchman and in 1968 
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became exchange manager 
at Stromsburg. He became 
exchange manager at 
Humboldt in 1970. 

“T’ve moved around a lot,” 
he commented, “but after 14 
years Humboldt is our home 
now. Our children and three 
grandchildren also live 
here,” he explained. 

Initial retirement activi- 
ties will include remodeling 
a home he and his wife re- 
cently bought. After that, he 
says he hopes they will be 
able to take their trailer and 
do some traveling, probably 
in the south, Texas, Arizona, 
or maybe Florida. 

Berggren is a member of 
the Humboldt Masonic 
Lodge and Rotary Club. 


Betty Biggs, equipment 
repair technician in supply, 
retired June 30 with nearly 
32% years of service. 

Biggs joined the company 
as a machine operator in 
accounting in 1952, trans- 
ferred in 1962 to revenue toll 
rating and in 1974 becamea 
shopman and in 1979 an 
equipment repair technician 
in supply. 

“When I joined account- 
ing we were doing every- 
thing manually that’s now 
being done on computer,” 
she recalled. 

Her retirement plans 
include a trip to Wisconsin 
to visit relatives. An accom- 
plished accordionist, she 
also hopes to fulfill a long- 
time desire to learn to play 
the organ now that she has 
more time available. 


John H. Buck, construc- 
tion supervisor, facilities en- 
gineering, retired June 30. 
He had been with LT&T 
since September 1948. 

Buck joined the company 
at Hastings as a groundman 
in construction. During the 
decade of the ’50’s he served 
in York as a lineman, driver 
and driver lineman before 
returning in 1963 to Hast- 
ings as a construction fore- 


man. 


Buck commented that he 
had seen a lot of changes in 
his more than 35 years of 
service with the company, 
including the change to bur- 
ied cable in the rural areas. 

His retirement plans are 
simple, he said. He’s going 
fishing. 


Eleanor L. Buettgenback, 
a long distance operator in 
TOPS, retired June 30 after 
41 years of net credited serv- 
ice with LT'&T. 

Although Buettgenback’s 
net credited service date is 
May 1943, she began work- 
ing for the company as a 
service operator in 1941. 
During World War II she 
served in the WAVES at the 
Jacksonville, Florida Naval 
Air Station. She returned to 
Traffic in 1943 where she 
again served as a long dis- 
tance operator. 

“When I first started, I 
was ready to leave after the 
first week,” she recalled. 
“But I stuck with it and fow 
I have been here for over 40 
years.” 

Buettgenback said she 
had no special plans for 
retirement except to just 
relax. Se aah 
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Edwin P. (Red) Canarsky, 
Lincoln central office tech- 
nician, retired June 30 after 
23 years of service. 

Canarsky’s background 
in electronics started while 
he was in the U.S. Army in 
the mid 1940’s. In 1946-47 he 
worked in electronics for the 
Civil Service in Yokohama, 
Japan. Pnor to coming to 
LT&T he worked as a com- 
binationman, installer, and 
lineman for independent 
telephone companies in 
Bancroft and Hooper, Ne- 
braska, and in western 
Iowa, as well as for Western 
Electric. 

He joined LT&T in 1952 as 
a lineman. “In those early 
days I climbed poles and 
trimmed trees just like 
everybody else,” he said. 

In 1955 he transferred 
from Lincoln to Wahoo 


where he was a combina- 
tionman. Returning to Lin- 
coln in 1960 he served as a 
switchman, installer-re- 
pairman, PBX and toll ter- 
minalman. Most recently he 
has been serving as a cen- 
tral office technician. 

A frequent contributor to 
the company’s suggestion 
program, Canarsky re- 
ceived a number of substan- 
tial awards for suggestions 
which were put into use by 
the company. His $2,000 
award for development of a 
routine for the toll register 
sender was the largest ever 
awarded by the company. 

He says that ham radio 
and fishing are his hobbies 
and that he will have no 
problems finding things to 
do after retiring. 


Otis L. Clark, toll terminal 
technician in network engi- 
neering, retired June 30 with 
more than 36 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 

Clark joined LT&T as a 
warehouseman in supply in 
April 1948. He served briefly 
as a shopman, then trans- 
ferred to the service de- 
partment where he was a 
testman. He joined the toll 
equipment staff in 1953 
where he served as a test- 
man, testman supervisor, 
chief testman, toll test 
Supervisor and toll terminal 
technician. 

He and his wife plan to 
head south this winter, driv- 
ing their mini-home along 
the coast of southern Texas 
and west Florida, fishing 
and sightseeing along the 
way. Other activities will 
include gardening and wood- 
working and time with their 
five grandchildren. Clark is 
a member of the VFW and 
the Coachman Camping 
club. 


Avis I. Collar, cashier at 
Pawnee City, retired June 30 
with more than 38 years of 
service. 

Collar, who spent her en- 
tire career in telephony at 
Pawnee City, has an even 
longer association with that 
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community’s telephone 
service than has LT&T. 
From 1945 when she went to 
work as a clerk, through 
1947 when she became a 
cashier, she was employed 
by the old Pawnee City 
Telephone Company. After 
LT&T bought the Pawnee 
City company in 1948, Col- 
lar stayed on as cashier and 
has held that position until 
her retirement. 

“T will miss all the peo- 
ple,” she commented. “After 
so many years, there will be 
some adjustments to make.” 

She will begin her retire- 
ment by catching up on 
chores and activities that 
she has not had time for in 
recent years. She plans to do 
some sewing and to spend 
more time with her three 
grandchildren who live in 
Lincoln. 
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Miriam M. Cover, equip- 
ment service attendant in 
supply, retired June 30 with 
26 years and 4 months of net 
credited service. 

Cover joined the company 
at Sutton where she was a 
clerk in the commercial de- 
partment. During her early 
years with the company she 
also worked as a vacation 
fill-in for clerks in the Hast- 
ings, Sutton, Hebron and 
Geneva exchanges. 

She left the company in 
1947, returning in 1962 as an 
assignment clerk in Lincoln. 
In 1972 she transferred to 
supply as an equipment 
service attendant. 

She has some travel 
plans, she said, but most of 
her new leisure time will be 
spent on needlework and ce- 
ramics. Her State Fair nee- 
dlework entries have fre- 
quently won second place, 
but with more time to work 
on them, she’s aiming for a 
blue ribbon. 
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Sylvia Dalka, senior secre- 
tary in engineering, retired 
June 30. Her net credited 
service with the company 
was 20 years. 
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Dalka first came to LT&T 
in 1942 as a clerk in com- 
mercial, and left a year later 
when she was married. She 
returned to work in 1965 as 
an operator then transferred 
in 1967 to engineering as a 
stenographer. She was 
promoted to secretary that 
same year and in 1969 was 
promoted to senior secre- 
tary. 

An active member of Pio- 
neers, Dalka will continue 
as chairman of the Pioneer’s 
Fellowship committee until 
1985. 

“That will certainly keep 
me busy during my first 
year of retirement,” she 
said. 

She also plans to devote 
more time to volunteer ac- 
tivities and hobbies and 
after her husband retires in 
a couple of years, they will 
do some traveling. 

“My first 20 years of re- 
tirement will probably be 
spent in catching up on 
chores and hobbies neg- 
lected for the last 20 years,” 
she joked. 


Emma R. DeJonge, cash- 
ier at Humboldt since 1948, 
retired June 30 with 41 years 
and 11% months of service 
with the company. 

DeJonge began her long 
career in 1943 as an operator 
in Humboldt. She became 
an assistant chief operator 
in 1945, then transferred in 
1948 to the commercial de- 
partment as a cashier. She 
returned to traffic briefly in 
1949, serving for nearly a 
year in Tecumseh. In 1950 
she returned to her position 
as cashier in Humboldt and 
remained there until her re- 
tirement. DeJonge was the 
first Humboldt employee to 
attain four decades of serv- 
ice with LT&T. 

She plans to begin her re- 
tirement by catching up on 
projects around the home 
and doing yard work. She 
said that she and her hus- 
band are planning an ex- 
tended trip to Germany next 
year where they will visit 
her husband’s relatives. 


‘John W. Eckles, York 


DeJonge said that after so 
many years of working with 
the public, she would miss 
seeing people, but is looking 
forward to having more 
leisure time. 


Martha Dietrich, account- 
ing machine operator in rev- 
enue accounting, retired 
June 30 with 39 years of net 
credited service. 

Dietrich started with the 
company in the printing 
service area in 1944. During 
her long career with LT&T 
she served in the account- 
ing, data processing and rev- 
enue accounting depart- 
ments and was an account- 
ing machine operator and 
key punch operator. 

“We used to rotate jobs in 
those areas and got to know 
all the operations very well. 
Recently, -P’'ve been working 
with the night deposits that 
come in from all the ex- 
changes and that’s been 
quite an experience.” 

She plans to go to Cali- 
fornia to visit a nephew 
shortly after retiring and 
after that will spend more 
time with her favorite hob- 
by—baking. 

“Next year would have 
been my 40th year with 
LT&T, but I just decided I 
owed some time to myself,” 
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assistant manager, retired 
June 30 after nearly 35 
years with the company. 

Eckles comes from a long 
line of LT&T’ers. His father, 
William, Sr., as well as his 
brother Bill and uncle, Phil, 
have all retired from the 
company. 

“My dad, who retired in 
1947, has been an LT&T 
pensioner for longer than I 
have worked here,’’ he 
noted. 

Eckles joined the com- 
pany as a combinationman 
at York. He transferred to 
Hastings in 1950, and after 
a two year military leave in 
the early 50’s, returned to 
York where in 1968 he was 
promoted to wire chief. He 


was named assistant area 
manager at York in 1983. 

“T came into the telephone 
company about the time we 
were converting to step-by- 
step and dial, and will be 
leaving as we move into the 
digital offices,” he said. “I’ve 
seen us go from aerial to 
underground and I think 
that’s the best step the com- 
pany ever took. The buried 
cable has given the rural 
customers better, more de- 
pendable service and it has 
cut down on the mainte- 
nance. I used to cringe every 
time we’d get an ice storm. 
Now, I can go home at 5 
o'clock, sit by the fire and 
not even worry about it.” 

Eckles said that he is way 
behind on his fishing and 
home projects and that once 
those are caught up he and 
his wife will be doing some 
traveling. 


Edgar F. Eitzmann, com- 
bination technician at 
Auburn, retired June 30 
with 28 years and 9 months 
of service with the com- 
pany. 

Eitzmann joined the com- 
pany at Lincoln in Sep- 
tember 1955 as a member of 
a construction crew trim- 
ming trees and setting tele- 
phone poles. Shortly after, 
he transferred to Nebraska 
City as a combinationman 
and in 1962 transferred to 
Auburn in the same posi- 
tion. 

He commented that he 
would catch up on fishing 
and hunting and just take it 
easy for a while before mak- 
ing any definite retirement 
plans. 
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‘John E. Findley, area 


manager at Crete for the 
past 10 years, retired June 
30 with 38 years and 3 
months of service with 
LT &T. 

Findley joined the com- 
pany in April 1946 as a 
groundman and recalls that 
his first job with LT&T was 
hand digging a post hole to 
set a telephone pole. He 
became a lineman the fol- 
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lowing year, served as a 
combinationman and later 
an installer-repairman. In 
1963 he transferred to Crete 
where he was wire chief for 
the next 10 years. In 1974 he 
was named area manager 
at Crete. 

A native of Beaver Cross- 
ing, Findley had served in 
the U.S. Air Force prior to 
joining LT&T. He has been 
active in Crete civic affairs 
and is a past president of 
both the Crete Chamber of 
Commerce and Lion’s club, 
as well as past chaplain of 
Crete’s VFW post #4959. He 
is a member of the Crete 
AF&AM Lodge 37 and the 
American Legion and Izaac 
Walton League. 

He will continue to make 
his home in Crete, but said 
that he also plans to do 
some traveling and fishing. 

“Tt’s been a fine place to 
work and I’ve had good 
people to work with,” he 
commented. 


Edwin L. Fitzgibbons, 
central office equipment 
technician, retired June 30 
after more than 25 years of 
service with LT&T. 

Fitzgibbons joined the 
company in 1958 asa line- 
man in construction. He 
also served as a combina- 
tionman and switchman 
before becoming a central 
office equipment technician 
in toll network engineering. 

He is a member of the Ne- 
braska Treasure Hunter’s 
club and said he would be 
spending a lot more time out 
in the field with his metal 
detector. 

“It’s a good way to get 
some exercise and get out- 
doors,’’ he said. ‘‘And 
there’s always the hope that 
you might find a real treas- 
ure someday.” 

In addition, he will be 
spending more time taking 
care of rental properties he 
owns. 


Joseph L. Garrett, central 
office technician at Geneva, 
retired June 30 after 35 
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years and 8 months of serv- 
ice with LT&T. 

Garrett joined the com- 
pany at Geneva in 1948 asa 
cable splicer’s helper. He 
worked a short time at Hast- 
ings as a groundman before 
leaving for a two-year mil- 
itary tour of duty in the 
early 50’s. Returning in 
1953 he served as a combi- 
nationman in Hastings and 
then a few months later 
transferred to Geneva. In 
1962 he became a switch- 
man. 

Garrett said he had done 
some pre-retirement plan- 
ning and he and his wife 
had sold their home in Lin- 
coln and bought one in Flor- 
ida. The couple will leave in 
September for their new 
home near Winterhaven. 

“T’m starting a whole new 
life and sometimes it scares 
me a little,” he said. “I will 
probably get a part-time job 
just so I can meet people, 
but it won’t be with a tele- 
phone company. I’ve been 
sort of married to the tele- 
phone company for 35 years 
and now I’m just looking 
forward to not being called 
out on nights or weekends.” 


Loal A. Genrich, systems 
project coordinator in cus- 
tomer services retired June 
11 after serving 33'2 years 
in various capacities 
throughout the company. 

Genrich began his career 
in telephony in Beatrice in 
1950 as a groundman in 
construction. Following mil- 
itary service during the 
Korean war, he returned to 
Beatrice as a switchman. 
In 1964 he was promoted to 
exchange manager at 
Stromsburg, and came to 
Lincoln as the methods and 
results manager in traffic in 
1968. In 1973 he became 
business office supervisor 
and later that same year 
was named area commer- 
cial manager. As systems 
project coordinator since 
1980, he has been involved 
in planning the company’s 
move toward a paperless 
office environment. 


“I found the experiences 
gained working in so many 
different departments bene- 
ficial when I started on this 
job,” he said. 

Genrich, who has been a 
hobby farmer for the past 
several years, said that he 
would be putting more time 
into that activity. 

“It’s good therapy, get- 
ting out into the country, 
and I’m looking forward to 
it.” 

In addition, he and his 
wife, who recently observed 
their 30th anniversary, 
have several trips planned 
for the future. 

Genrich has: been a mem- 
ber of the Lincoln Goodwill 
Industries’ board of direc- 
tors since 1978 and served 
as president of the board in 
1981 and 1982. 


Donald C. Gilmore, assist- 
ant area manager at Nebras- 
ka City, retired June 30, just 
one week short of having 
served 37 years with LT&T. 

Gilmore joined the com- 
pany in July 1947 as a com- 
binationman. In 1949 he 
transferred to Hastings, 
then back to general plant 
in Lincoln. He served as a 
combinationman in Bea- 
trice from 1953 to 1962 when 
he became wire chief at 
Plattsmouth. He transferred 
in 1970 to Hastings as wire 
chief and in June 1978 to 
Nebraska City in that same 
position. He was promoted 
to assistant area manager 
in 1981. 

Gilmore said that he 
would continue to make his 
home in Nebraska City 
after retirement, but may at 
some time in the future 
move permanently to a 
summer home in Big Lake, 
Missouri, where he could 
pursue his favorite sports— 
water skiing and fishing. 

“Ror the time being I’m 
just going to relax,” he said. 
“But later on my wife and I 
would like to do some travel- 
ling—maybe to Canada or 
England. 


Lois F. Godfrey, Fairbury 
cashier, retired June 18 
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after 30 years with LT&T. 

Godfrey joined the com- 
pany in May 1954 as an 
operator in Fairbury. She 
became a clerk in 1957 and 
was promoted to cashier in 
1970. 

She said that she is look- 
ing forward to having more 
leisure time for gardening 
and yardwork as well as her 
two hobbies, furniture refin- 
ishing and horseback rid- 
ing. She is a member of the 
Blue Valley Wranglers 
Horse Club and frequently 
participates in trail rides. 

“T’m still having to learn 
that I don’t have to work all 
the time.” she said. 


Betty J. Hanson, cashier 
at Weeping Water since 
1968, retired June 30 a week 
prior to her 35th anniver- 
sary with LT&T. 

Hanson joined the com- 
pany in July 1949 as an 
operator in Weeping Water. 
When that exchange was 
converted to dial in 1962, 
she transferred to Lincoln 
where she was employed for 
several years in Unit I. She 
returned to the Weeping 
Water commercial depart- 
ment in 1968 as a cashier. 

Although retirement 
plans include visits to rela- 
tives in several other states, 
Hanson said that gardening 
and assisting her husband 
on their farm would occupy 
most of her time this 
summer. 


Ruby L. Haught, equip- 
ment repair technician in 
supply, retired June 30 with 
29 years of net credited 
service. 

Haught first joined the 
company in 1942 as an oper- 
ator in York. She left in 
1951, returning to LT&T in 
1963 as an operator in Sew- 
ard. In 1967 she transferred 
to Lincoln where she was an 
operator in Unit II. She 
moved to supply in 1969 as 
a clerk and later became a 
shopman and then an equip- 
ment repair technician in 
that department. 


She left for a month’s visit 
with her grandchildren in 
Virginia immediately after 
retiring and on her return 
said she planned to spend 
more time on needlework 
and crocheting. 

“One thing I’ll be able to 
do now that I’m retired is 
get back to cooking from 
scratch,” she commented. 
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Elaine Hawkins, equip- 
ment repair technician in 
supply, retired June 30 with 
38 years and 11 months of 
net credited service with the 
company. 

Hawkins first joined 
LT&T in 1944 asan A& L 
operator, answering both 
toll and local calls on an old 
manual board. She later 
moved to Unit I as a long 
distance operator where she 
served for 28 years. In 1972 
she transferred to supply as 
shopman and in 1973 be- 
came an equipment repair 
technician. 

“TT&T has been good to 
me,” she said, adding that 
her late husband had also 
been an LIT'&T employee 
and that the two had met 
here. 

Hawkins said that her 
retirement plans included 
some traveling, more time 
with her grandchildren and 
some volunteer work. She is 
a member of Eastern Star 
and VFW auxiliary. 


George W. Heikes, test 
technician at Beatrice, re- 
tired June 30. He had been 
with the company for more 
than 35 years. 

Heikes worked for a num- 
ber of years as a ground- 
man after he joined the 
company in 1949 at Bea- 
trice. As a member of a 
‘“‘floating’’ construction 
crew, he worked in a num- 
ber of communities that 
were in the process of con- 
verting to dial. He became a 
testman in Beatrice in 1970 
and heid that position until 
his retirement. 

Recent ill health has cur- 
tailed his hunting and fish- 
ing, but he said he hopes to 


return to those activities. He 
is also a model train buff 
and is setting up trackage 
for his models. Although 
travel plans will wait until 
his wife’s retirement, he 
said that they hope to do 
some traveling and to move 
someday to Arkansas. 

Heikes is a member of the 
Elks Club and the Beatrice 
Gun Club. 


Donald D. Hessler, test 
technician in Lincoln I&R, 
retired June 30 with 30 
years and eight months of 
service. 

Hessler, who started his 
career with LT&T in 1953 as 
a part-time helper in the 
warehouse, held a variety of 
jobs in the company. These 
included switchman, COE 
installer-repairman, toll 
terminalman, sub-foreman 
in toll equipment, testman, 
PBX technician and test 
technician on the local test- 
board in I&R. 

“All of the equipment I’ve 
worked on in the past has 
changed, and with the new 
test board coming there will 
be even more changes down 
here,” he said. 

He said that his retire- 
ment plans include a little 
fishing, a little traveling 
and fix-up chores around 
the house. 


Donald A. Hester, a com- 
bination technician at Te- 
cumseh, retired June 30. He 
had been with the company 
for 33 years and 4 months. 

Hester said that he hired 
on as a combination man, 
bypassing the route up 
through construction that 
was customary at the time. 

“The grass never looked 
greener anywhere else, so I 
just stayed on as a ‘bug 
hunter’, he commented. 

He said that he would be 
kept busy with his small 
farm and doing repair work 
in the community. ‘““There’s 
always somebody that 
wants something done and 
I like taking something that 


won’t work and making it 
useable again.” 


Future plans include | 


some traveling, but he is 
looking forward to being 
able to do what he wants to 
do, when he wants to do it. 


Lyle V. Higgins, test tech- 
nician in customer services, 
retired June 30 with 35 
years and 7 months of serv- 
ice. 

Higgins joined the com- 
pany in 1948 as a ground- 
man. After a two-year leave 
of absence for military serv- 
ice, he returned in 1950 asa 
splicer’s helper in construc- 
tion. From 1958 to 1977 he 
served in a variety of posi- 
tions including combina- 
tionman, assistant chief 
dispatcher in plant, local 
testboard foreman, facility 
supervisor and senior clerk. 
He has been a PBX test 
technician since 1977. 

He plans to spend much 
of his new leisure time at his 
cabin on the Blue River near 
Crete. 

“T’m just going to fish and 
relax,” he said, adding that 
he would probably have the 
company of his brother, Art, 
who retired from LT&T last 
year, and Max Melvin, who 
also retired from LT&T in 
June and has a cabin 
nearby. 
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Darryl M. (Mike) Hunt, 
central office technician at 
Ashland, retired June 30. 
He had been with the com- 
pany for nearly 364 years. 
Hunt first went to work 
for the company in Decem- 
ber 1947 on a “floating” 
construction crew working 
out of Lincoln. His wages 
were $29.50 a week, he 
recalls. He later moved to 
York where he worked in 
construction before becom- 
ing a combinationman and 
finally a switchman. From 
1964 to 1972 he worked asa 
switchman in Lincoln, then 
worked at that position in 
Plattsmouth, Ashland and 
Wahoo through the ‘70’s. 
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He recently built a new 
home in Weeping Water and 
said he would probably 
spend most of his time in his 
woodworking shop or fish- 
ing. Hunt is an officer in 
both the Masonic Lodge 
and the Shrine Legion of 
Honor. 
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Myrel O. Ifland, toll sepa- 
rations engineer with the 
corporate and revenue de- 
velopment department, re- 
tired June 30. He had been 
with LT&T for over 31 
years. 

Ifland joined the com- 
pany in March 1952 as a toll 
terminalman. He was pro- 
moted to assistant equip- 
ment foreman in 1964 and 
to equipment foreman in 
1966. In 1970 he transferred 
to the engineering depart- 
ment and in 1983 became a 
toll separations engineer. 

“T don’t intend to let any 
grass grow under my feet 
just because I’m retiring,” 
he said, as he discussed 
plans for a trip to Mexico in 
his motor home and vaca- 
tioning at his cabin near 
Columbus. 

He and his wife are avid 
ballroom dancers, and in 
addition to increased partic- 
ipation in that hobby, he 
will continue to be active in 
Shrine events. 

“T intend to enjoy retire- 
ment,” he said. 


Marcus E. Johnson, build- 
ing service attendant in 
Auburn, retired June 30 with 
35’ years of service. 

When Johnson joined 
LT&T in February 1949, 
LT&T occupied a building 
in the downtown area and 
was still using a manual 
magneto switchboard, he 
recalled. ‘‘Now it’s all 
electronics,” he commented. 
The move to the present 
building occurred in 1959 
after Auburn was converted 
to dial. 

He plans to relax and take 
things a little easier now 
that he’s retired. 
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Darrell R. Joynt, installa- 
tion and repair supervisor at 
Hastings, retired June 30 
after 36 years and 11 months 
service with LT&T. 

Joynt came to the com- 
pany in 1947 and has served 
his entire career in Hast- 
ings. He was first a ground- 
man in Hastings construc- 
tion, then transferred in 
1950 to plant as a combina- 
tionman. He became a 
switchman in 1962, chief 
testman in 1968 and service 
foreman in 1973. 

‘“T was the last “chief 
testman” the company had 
when they began phasing 
that job out and replacing it 
with service foreman,”’ 
Joynt recalls. 

His immediate retirement 
plans call for working on 
the house and helping a 
brother-in-law farm, he 
said, but added that he 
would leave plenty of time 
to travel in his camper, to 
fish and play with his 
grandchildren. He also 
plans to continue volunteer 
work with the Boy Scouts. 
Joynt, who has worked with 
Scouting for 25 years, holds 
the ‘Silver Beaver” award 
— the highest honor paid by 
the Boy Scouts to volunteer 
leaders. 


Robert Kennedy, an engi- 
neer in network engineer- 
ing, retired June 30 ending 
32 years and 9 months of 
service with the company. 
“T’m one of the few in engi- 
neering who started directly 
in this department,’ he 
said. His first job was as a 
draftsman. He was promot- 
ed to engineering assistant 
and later to network engi- 
neer. He worked for a time 
in general equipment and 
recalled helping install new 
central office equipment at 
Bruning and Clay Center in 
1955 and 1956. In his cur- 
rent position he has been 
involved in supervising cir- 
cuits and cable layouts. 
Kennedy is a member of 
the American Legion, VF W 
and a past Boy Scout leader. 
He said that retirement 
plans consist mostly of 
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catching up on chores, 
working on hobbies and 
care of his rental property. 
In August, he and his wife 
plan to visit three of their 
children in Austin, Texas. 


Ross W. (Rod) Lane, Lin- 
coln construction supervisor 
in facilities engineering, 
retired June 30 with more 
than 35 years of net credited 
service with the company. 

Lane joined the construc- 
tion department as a ground- 
man in 1949, was on mili- 
tary leave for nearly 2'% 
years, and returned in 1954 
as a lineman in construc- 
tion. In 1957 he was pro- 
moted to construction fore- 
man. 

Lane, who is called Rod 
by fellow employees, tells 
how he got the nickname. 
“Pilfold started it. We were 
working together on a con- 
struction crew and I had an 
old ’32 Ford coupe. Pilfold 
started calling me “Hot 
Rod” and the name stuck, 
but got shortened to “Rod.” 

He is still interested in 
cars and has a Corvette that 
he works on and has raced a 
couple of times. “It’s an 
expensive hobby,” he said. 
He also likes to fish. 


Glenn McCown, field engi- 
neer in facilities engineer- 
ing, retired June 30 with 
32% years of service with 
LT &T. 

McCown came to the com- 
pany in 1951 as a lineman 
in construction. In 1955 he 
was promoted to engineer- 
ing assistant and in 1967 to 
field engineer where he has 
been involved in recent 
years in laying out buried 
cable and conduit routes. 

‘“‘We’ve had plenty of work 
for the last few years,” he 
commented. 

McCown said that his 
wife would be retiring from 
Banker’s Life after the first 
of the year and that they 
would probably hitch up 
their trailer and ‘go where 
it’s warm.” 

“We'd just like to travel 
and see part of the country,” 
he said. 
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McCown’s son, Gary is 
also an LT&T employee and 
is an engineer in facilities 
engineering. 


Delvin L. McCoy, a cen- 
tral office equipment tech- 
nician at Tecumseh, retired 
June 30 after 33 years and 3 
months of service. 

McCoy joined the com- 
pany at Tecumseh where he 
was a groundman in con- 
struction. He was promoted 
to combinationman, then 
switchman and in 1982 
became a central office 
equipment technician. His 
job consisted of servicing 
central office equipment in 
12 central dial offices cover- 
ing a 50 mile strip from 
Adams to DuBois. 

Commenting on the 
changes in recent years, he 
explained that there are 
currently four different 
kinds of switches in the cen- 
tral offices he serviced, 
ranging from step equip- 
ment to electronic and 
digital. " 

‘‘Retirement for me 
means doing what I want to 
do, when I want to do it,” he 
said. “That will probably 
include some golfing, some 
fishing and going to the 
races once in awhile.” 

Since he and his wife 
recently returned from a 
visit with their son in New- 
foundland, he said they 
would not be doing any 
more traveling in the imme- 
diate future. 
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Gurcline wt McGin- 
ness, accounting machine 
operator in revenue account- 
ing, retired June 30 with 22 
years of net credited service. 

McGinness first came to 
the company in 1942 and 
worked in the motor vehicle 
section of the supply de- 
partment for 74 years. She 
returned in 1969 as a tele- 
type operator in revenue 
accounting, later worked in 
commercial and in 1971 be- 
came an accounting ma- 
chine operator in revenue 
accounting. 

During her early years 
with the phone company she 
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was an active participant in 
many of LT&T’s sports ac- 
tivities. 

“T played on the women’s 
softball team for five years 
and was on several bowling 
and volleyball teams,” she 
said. 

McGinness said that she 
was postponing travel plans 
until her husband retires. In 
the meantime, she will keep 
active with her many craft 
hobbies. These hobbies con- 
sist of macrame, latch hook 
and stained glass art. 

“T love doing crafts and 
look forward to having more 
time to spend on them,” she 
said. 


Max L. Melvin, PBX tech- 
nician, retired June 30 with 
34 years and 10'% months of 
service. 

Melvin joined the com- 
pany in Lincoln as a ground- 
man in 1949. He was on 
military leave from 1951 
through 1953 and on his 
return joined a ground crew 
at Hastings. He also worked 
for a time as a combina- 
tionman in Superior before 
becoming a PBX technician 
in Lincoln in 1966. 

Melvin, who has a cabin 
on the Blue River near Crete, 
said that he plans to spend 
most of his time on the river 
fishing. 


Betty A. Mooney, an as- | 
signment clerk at Hastings, | 


retired June 30 with 28 
years of net credited service. 


Mooney first went to work | 


for the telephone company 
as an operator in 1946. She 
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left the company in 1950 but © 
returned in 1959 as a part- | 
time operator and began 
working full time in plant | 


shortly after. She was pro- | 
moted to assignment clerk 


in 1973. 


“T plan to lead a slow- | 


paced life now that [I’m 
retired,’ she said. She is 
interested in handiwork and 
likes to crochet, quilt and 
embroidery. Although she 
hopes to do some traveling, 
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she said that she was look- 
ing forward to having more 
time to spend with her six 


children and six grand- 
children. 
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Helen Norwood, a control 
clerk in installation and 
repair retired June 30. 

When she joined the com- 
pany in 1943, she was told 
that her job would probably 
be temporary. Her first job 
as an information and long 
distance operator at Sew- 
ard, however, lasted for 25 
years and she observed her 
40th anniversary with 
LT&T a year before her 
retirement. 

After the Seward office 
was converted to dial in 
1968, closing down the 4- 
position switchboard, she 
transferred to Lincoln as a 
directory assistance opera- 
tor. In 1973 she moved to the 
I & R area as a service clerk 
and for the past several 
years has been a control 
clerk in I & R. 

Her association with the 
Frank H. Woods Pioneers 
Association has spanned 
nearly a quarter of a century 
and she has been honored 
by both the local chapter 
and the national association 
for her work with programs 
for the disabled. She has 
also spearheaded several 
programs to assist retired 
Pioneers. 

Although she said that 
she would miss the daily 
contact with people, she was 
looking forward to more 
time for her hobbies—china 
painting and playing the 
piano and organ. “But I 
may end up volunteering for 
something,” she said. “I like 
helping people and it’s so 
rewarding that it will be 
hard to retire from that.” 


Charles E. Olson, centra! 
office equipment technician, 
retired June 30 with 26% 
years of service. 

Olson started with the 
company in 1957 as a 
groundman in construction. 
He became a frameman in 
Lincoln in 1959, served as a 
testman and PBX switch- 
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man and in 1980 became a 
central office equipment 
technician. 

After a visit to Colorado 
to visit his daughter, Olson 
said he would help his 
father farm, then do some 
hunting and fishing. 

“Hunting will take up all 
of my fall, fishing all of the 
spring and farming my 
summer,” he said, adding 
that he hadn’t yet planned 
for the winter months. 


Betty I. Overton, Lincoln 
service representative in 
local commercial, retired 
June 30 with 35 years and 
six months of net credited 
service. 

Overton first came to the 
company in 1943 as a tem- 
porary A & L operator in 
Osceola where she handled 
long distance and local 
calls. After a brief break in 
service she returned in 1946 
as a cashier in Osceola’s 
commercial department. 
She transferred to Lincoln 
as a teller in 1964, left the 
company again from 1970 
to 1972, and on her return 
was in the position of serv- 
ice representative where she 
has served for the past 12 
years. 

“If I hadn’t quit those two 
times, I would have had 40 
years of service with the 
company,” she said. “You 
can’t beat LT&T for a place 
to work, but sometimes the 
family had to come first.” 

For the present she plans 
to just take it easy. She has 
her hobbies—crocheting, 
woodcraft and house plants 
—to keep her busy, but 
hopes by next year to be 
able to travel a little. 


William A. Parry, central 
office equipment technician, 
retired June 30 with 25 
years and 10 months of 
service. 

Parry joined the company 
as a frameman in the old 
14th & M office in 1948 and 
worked in the same capacity 
at the 15th & M office after 
the company moved into the 
new building. He also serv- 


ed as a switchman in the 6 
office at 49th & Huntington 


and the 8 office at 48th & 


South. 

Retirement will mean 
more time to spend on his 
two favorite hobbies, wood- 
working and building 
grandfather clocks. 

“Tm really looking for- 
ward to it,” he said. 


Imogene Paulsen, equip- 
ment service attendant in 
supply, retired June 30, with 
33 years and 11 months of 
net credited service. 

Paulsen originally work- 
ed for LT&T between 1945 
and 1951 in accounting and 
briefly in 1953 as a teller 
before resigning to spend 
more time with her family. 
In 1957 she returned as a 
clerk in the commercial 
department. She was pro- 
moted to chief teller in 1968 
and eight years later trans- 
ferred to supply as a senior 
clerk. At the time of her 
retirement she was an 
equipment service attend- 
ant in supply. 

The day following her 
retirement, Paulsen left for 
a visit with relatives in 
California. On her return, 
she said she would spend 
much of her time working 
on crafts and redecorating 
her home. She is a member 
of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. 


Shirley Pavey, central 
office clerk in TOPS, retired 
June 20 with more than 40 
years of service with LT&T. 

Pavey began her tele- 
phone career as an operator 
and instructor in Auburn in 
1944. After nine years there, 
she moved in 1951 to Platts- 
mouth as a service assist- 
ant. In March 1952 she 
transferred to Lincoln 
where she filled the same 
position in Unit I. She 
became a clerk in 1977 and 
in 1981 moved into the 
newly computerized TOPS 
section. 

She recalls that during 
her early years in Lincoln, 
operators worked on many 


calls originating from the 
Lincoln Air Force Base. Toll 
calls in those days had to go 
through operators in other 
toll centers and due to 
heavy traffic, there was 
often a long delay in getting 
a free circuit. 

“It was a good feeling, 
after we worked so hard on 
those base calls, to have 
them finally get through,” 
she said. 

Although yard work and 
crocheting will occupy 
much of her time, Pavey 
said that she and her hus- 
band have several short 
trips planned. 


Sylvia Pecka, equipment 
service attendant in supply, 
retired June 30 with slightly 
more than 21 years of net 
credited service. 

Pecka’s first job with the 
company was in Unit II of 
operator services. She was 
an operator for two years 
and a service assistant for 
four. In 1969 she transferred 
to supply where she held a 
variety of jobs including 
shopman and equipment 
service attendant. 

“It’s been pleasant work- 
ing down here and a nice 
change from operator serv- 
ices,’ she said. “I’ve enjoyed 
the past 12 years or so in the 
shop.” 

Regarding her retirement, 
she commented, “It will bea 
totally different thing. I 
want to try it on for size and 
find out what it feels like.” 

She and her husband re- 
cently built a new home on 
their farm and she said that 
she had not yet had time to 
really enjoy it. The couple 
have stocked their farm 
pond and look forward to 
fishing almost in their own 
back yard. In addition, they 
are planning a trip to Czech- 
oslovakia next year to visit 
relatives. 


Iona M. Pieper, an opera- 
tor at Nebraska City, retired 
June 14 with 224 years of 
net credited service. 
Pieper’s service with 
LT&T dates back to 1947 
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when she joined the traffic 
department as an A & L 
operator on a manual 
switchboard. She worked at 
Douglas and Burr until 
those communities were 
converted to dial, then 
worked briefly in Nebraska 
City before transferring to 
Syracuse. She resigned in 
1951, but rejoined the oper- 
ating staff in Nebraska City 
on a part-time basis in 1966. 
In 1973 she became a full- 
time operator at Nebraska 
City. 

Although not a fishing 
enthusiast herself, she said 
she likes to accompany her 
husband on camping and 
fishing trips where, “I catch 
up on my reading.” She also 
likes to do fancy work. 
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arvin Pilfold, security 
supervisor, retired June 29 
ending a telephone career of 
42 years, more than 36 of 
them with LT&T. 

Pilfold came to LT&T in 
1947 as a member of a 
‘“floating’’ construction 
crew. “In those days,” he 
recalls, “almost all of the 
construction crews worked 
out of Lincoln, leaving for 
the territory on Monday 
morning and returning late 
Friday evening. We’d come 
in on Friday night and pick 
up our “bean check” for the 
meals we’d had out on the 
road that week.” 

In 1953, he transferred to 
Osceola as a combination- 
man, moved to Hastings in 
1955 as a district clerk and 
in 1958 became the ex- 
change manager at Weep- 
ing Water, remaining at 
that post for 18 years. When 
he came to the Lincoln 
office as security supervisor 
in 1976, he continued to 
maintain his home in Weep- 
ing Water, commuting every 
day to Lincoln. 

Prior to joining LT&T 
Pilfold worked for AT&T, 
putting in the section of 
transcontinental cable that 
crossed Nebraska. “I dug 
splice pits and tested cable 
clear across Nebraska,” he 
comments. ‘“Then I became 
a paymaster and we'd set up 
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a table right there on the job 
and pay the crew in cash 
every week. Things were a 
lot different then.” 

In 1947 he left AT&T to 
join LT&T. “When I started 
here, the big push was to 
convert from magneto to 
dial. Now it’s the change 
from step switches to elec- 
tronic. I helped build a lot of 
exchanges, set a lot of poles 
and string a lot of wire for 
those new step offices. I 
guess I remember most the 
storms. That’s when you 
earned your money.” 

An enthusiastic sports- 
man, Pilfold said that he 
would be spending some of 
his new leisure time fishing 
and hunting and would 
probably do some traveling. 

“My grandchildren in 
Grand Island and North 
Platte will take up a lot of 
my time,” he added. 


Mary M. Pohlenz, senior 
clerk in supply, retired June 
30 with 34% years of net 
credited service. 

Pohlenz was first em- 
ployed as an operator in 
1948, but resigned a few 
months later. She returned 
in 1949 as a clerk typist and 
later was a secretary. She 
spent 18 years in the com- 
mercial department as a 
service representative be- 
fore transferring to supply 
in 1971 as a senior clerk. 

Pohlenz has been active 
in a number of volunteer 
organizations. She was on 
the board of the Lancaster 
County Heart Association 
for 30 years, helped found 
the Cerebral Palsy Founda- 
tion in Lincoln, and served 
on the Governor’s Special 
Grants Commission, help- 
ing to administer grants for 
disabled individuals for a 
number of years. 

Of her retirement, she 
said that she is ‘“‘very 
excited” about it. “I had a 
good job and [ liked it a lot, 
but am tired of getting up at 
81x o'clock.” 

In preparation for retire- 
ment, she recently com- 
pleted the necessary courses 
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for a real estate broker’s 
license and plans to take her 
licensing test soon. 

“Then I’m going to take a 
course in small business, 
and I'll be ready to go into 
the real estate business,” 
she said. 


Leonard R. Reed, a cen- 
tral office equipment tech- 
nician at York retired June 
30 after serving for nearly 
38 years with LT&T. 

Reed joined the company 
at York in August 1946 asa 
groundman in the plant de- 
partment. He served a num- 
ber of years as a combina- 
tionman and in 1962 be- 
came a switchman. 

Reed has participated in 
little league baseball activi- 
ties for a number of years in 
York. 

Reed said that he had no 
particular plans for retire- 
ment. “I’m just going to try 
it out for awhile,’ he com- 
mented. 

Reed said that he enjoyed 
working on television and 
radio sets and with his new 
leisure might again spend 
some time on repair work. 


Lyle E. Reighard, cus- 
tomer services director, re- 
tired June 30 after 36 years 
and 10 months of service 
with LT&T. 

A native of Greenwood, 
Reighard started as a 
groundman in the construc- 
tion department in 1947. He 
transferred to Lincoln in 
1956 as a commercial repre- 
sentative and later served 
as a service engineer, staff 
assistant, area sales super- 
visor and government com- 
munications supervisor. In 
1968 he was named general 
communications supervisor. 
In 1974 he became Lincoln 
operations manager and fol- 
lowing reorganization of the 
company’s departments in 
1978, was named customer 
services director. In that 
capacity he has had respon- 
sibility for all phases of cus- 
tomer services, including 
business offices, directories, 
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switchrooms and customer 
installation and repair. 

Reighard commented that 
he had no firm plans for 
retirement, but that he 
would be “taking life at a 
slower pace.” 

Initially, he said, he would 
be giving his son some 
assistance in managing his 
business here in Lincoln, but 
when cold weather arrives 
he and his wife would prob- 
ably leave Lincoln for a 
warmer climate.-One possi- 
bility is a trip to Australia to 
visit their daughter. 

Reighard served two years 
in the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, is a past board mem- 
ber and president of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Associa- 
tion, and is active in 
numerous civic affairs. He 
is amember of the American 
Legion, Gateway Sertoma 
Club and the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Leon L. Rezny, central 
office equipment group 
leader, network engineering, 
retired June 30 after more 
than 35'% years of service 
with the company. 

Rezny joined LT&T as a 
groundman in December 
1948. He became a combina- 
tionman in 1952 and served 
in that capacity at Wilber 
for eight years before trans- 
ferring to Beatrice where he 
spent 12 years as a switch- 
man. After coming to Lin- 
coln he filled various jobs 
including switchman, toll 
terminalman, COE subfore- 


man and COE group leader. | 


Following a vacation trip 
to the Black Hills in July, 
Rezny plans to do some 
work on his house, then 
leave this fall for Yuma, 
Arizona to visit friends. Part 
of his time in Arizona will 
be spent in scouting out a 
location for a permanent 
home. He said that he plans 
to move there within the 
next couple of years. 


Thomas H. Roller, Jr., a 
supervisor in installation 
and repair, retired June 30. 
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Roller had observed his 40th 
year with the company 
slightly over a year ago. 

Roller joined the company 
in February 1943 as a 
groundman in construction. 
During 1944-45 and again in 
1950, he left the company for 
military leave. Returning to 
LT&T in December 1951, he 
was promoted in 1954 to 
combinationman and later 
to PBX installer-repairman. 
He became a service fore- 
man, I & R, in 1968 and an 
I & R supervisor in 1981. 

“There have been more 
changes in the past ten 
years than in all the 40 some 
years I’ve been with the com- 
pany,” he observed. “Com- 
puterized records have made 
a big change and the advent 
of electronic switching has 
drastically changed the 
network. Getting outside 
plant underground, and 
now, the sale of telephones 
—all these have been big 
changes for the company. 
The changes are coming so 
fast that we have a joke 
around here, ‘If an FCC 
regulation is two hours old, 
it’s obsolete.’”’ 

Roller said that he had no 
definite plans, but would 
probably do some traveling. 
“T’ve promised myself a 
good vacation,” he said. 
“And this winter, I’m going 
south and stay out of the 
cold.”’ 


John L. Roth, combination 
technician at Hastings, 
retired June 30 with 27 
years and 8 months of net 
credited service. 

Roth’s career with LT&T 
began in November 1948 
when he joined the company 
as a combinationman at 
Hastings. He spent nearly 
16 years in that position 
before leaving the company for 
another job. He returned to 
LT&T in 1971 and has been 
a combination technician at 
Hastings since that time. 

“Mr. Ed Flowerday hired 
me back when the company 
was located at Third and 
Denver streets,” he recalls. 
“T’ve gone through one cut- 
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over and building move, but 
I’ll just miss the next cut- 
Over.” 

Roth, who holds both 
state and local electrician’s 
licenses said that he plans 
to work two or three days a 
week with a friend in that 
business. He also hopes to 
get in a little fishing and get 
to Lincoln more frequently 
to visit his grandchildren. 

He is a member of the 
Elks Club and the American 
Legion. 
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obert J. Roth, engineer- 
ing manager in traffic engi- 
neering, retired June 30 with 
over 30% years of service. 

Roth came to the com- 
pany in December 1953 as a 
switchman in general plant 
and in 1956 became an 
engineering assistant. He 
transferred in 1962 to the 
traffic department and held 
such positions there as traf- 
fic equipment engineer, 
traffic engineer and traffic 
supervisor. In 1978 he 
moved to network engineer- 
ing and was named traffic 
engineering manager. 

Of his retirement, Roth 
said, “I worked 15 years at 
General Telephone before 
coming to LT&T and I’ve got 
over 30 years here. After 45 
years in telephony, I’ve 
decided it’s time to retire. 
But I will miss all the won- 
derful people here.” 

He said that he had a lot 
of both short term and long 
term projects planned and 
was anxious to get started 
on them. In addition, he has 
some trips planned. “First 
we'll take the ‘have to’ trips, 
then maybe there will be 
time for the fun ones.” One 
of these is a possible trip to 
Vermont to visit one of his 
daughters. 

“Things are changing in 
the company,” he said, “and 
there are some tough years 
ahead. But I’m confident 
that the problems will all be 
worked out.” 


Jack L. Ruble, central 


office equipment technician, 
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retired June 30 with 35 years 
and 10 months of service. 

Prior to joining LT&T in 
1948, Ruble had worked for 
an independent telephone 
company in Arkansas and 
for Southwestern Bell. A 
native of Fairbury, he 
returned to Nebraska to be 
near his parents and got a 
job as combinationman in 
Fairbury. He was promoted 
to central office installation 
and repair at Fairbury in 
1958 and in 1966 transferred 
to area COE, working out of 
Lincoln. In that position he 
has been involved with 
many of the conversions to 
step-by-step dial equipment 
and in recent years with 
conversions of many of 
those same exchanges to 
electronic or digital switch- 
ing systems. 

Ruble said that he would 
begin his retirement by 
hooking up his trailer and 
heading for Colorado. On 
his return he will be setting 
up an auto upholstery busi- 
ness. 


Clarence Schleufer, super- 
vising engineer in network 
engineering, retired June 30. 
He had been with LT&T for 
38 years and 9 months. 

Schleufer joined the com- 
pany as a switchman in 
1945. In 1946 he transferred 
to Hastings. Returning to 
Lincoln in 1955 as an engi- 
neer in the engineering 
department, he was pro- 
moted to project engineer in 
1970 and supervising engi- 
neer in network engineering 
in 1981. 

Commented Schleufer, 
“In those early days every- 
thing was electro-mechani- 
cal. Now it’s all computers. 
You can’t be a generalist 
anymore. You have to be a 
specialist.” 

During his five years in 
military service he had been 
responsible for maintenance 
and repair of an army tele- 


phone exchange and field | 


telephone equipment. 
Schleufer said that he 
expected his retirement to 
be a busy one. “I’m a tin- 
kerer and I like to garden. 


I'll also be able to spend 
more time playing my elec- 
tric organ and probably get 
more active in my church. I 
also want to take up some 
new things that I haven’t 
had time for before, and do 
more traveling than I have 
in the past. 


Stanley Schweitzer, cen- 
tral office equipment tech- 
nician in Lincoln, retired 
June 30. He had completed 
26 years of service with the 
company. 

Schweitzer came to LT&T 
in 1958 from Western Elect- 
ric. ‘“‘I started in as a 
Switchman in central plant 
because it fit right in with 
what I’d been doing for the 
Six years I was with Western 
Electric,” he recalled. 

He said he had no definite 
plans for retirement but 
would probably do a little 
fishing and hunting. 


Lois J. Seymour, an oper- 
tor in number services in 
Lincoln, retired June 30 with 
slightly more than 23 years 
of service with LT&T. 

Seymour joined Unit II of 
LT&T’s operator services in 
March 1961 and worked in 
that position until her 
retirement. 

“T’ve seen quite a few 
changes,” she commented. 
“The new system is cer- 
tainly much faster.”’ 
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Working in her flower | 


garden will occupy the early 


months of her retirement, | 
but when her husband re- | 


tires next year the couple 
plans an extended visit on 


Victoria Island, Canada, a | 


favorite vacation spot of 
theirs. They also hope to go 
soon to Virginia to visit 
relatives. 


“Tye always worked and | 
for now it will be nice just to | 


have time to do things I’ve 
missed doing,” she said. 


| 


Melvin D. Sorenson, test | 


technician in Lincoln, 
retired June 30. He had 
served with LT&T for 34 
years and 10'% months. 
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George Hunt 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


John Kildau 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


DeLoyd Larsen 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


Marvin Morrison 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


Pauline Wurm 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


20 years 


Jerry Althouse 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 


Sylvia Dalka 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 


Norbert Finke 
Hebron 
20 years/ May 
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Eugene Harms 
Lincoln 
20 years/May 


Melvin Dean 
Jeanneret 
Plattsmouth 
20 years/June 


Iris Ramsey 
Sutton 
20 years/May 


15 years 


Rickey Aksamit 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


John Dageford 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Stephen Erickson 
Lincoln 
15 years’ May 


Gary Hupka 


Lincoln . . 
15 years/June é AA \ % 


Robert Ifland 
Lincoln 
15 years/ May 


Irene Pinkerton 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Diane Reynolds 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Dennis Zabel 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


10 years 


William Ashburn 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


James Gake 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Leland Gerner 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Rhonda Loftus 
Hastings 
10 years/June 


Keith Morris 
Lincoln 
10 years’ May 


John Joel Orth 
Lincoln 
10 years/February 


Patricia Parks 
Pawnee City 
10 years/June 


Ralph Swanson 
Wahoo 
10 years/June 


Bruce Wood 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Steven Zimmer 
Plattsmouth 
10 years/May 


5 years 


Cynthia Brown 
Lincoln 
© years/May 


Douglas Daharsh 
ncoln 


5 years/June 


Roy Edmonds 
Plattsmouth 
5 years’ June 
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Also observing 


Gaylort Hemsath 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


Patrick Carlson 
Sutton 
15 years/June 


Beth Henke 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Tina Trueblood 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Mary Jo Redmon 
Lincoln — 
5 years/May 


Paul Cummings 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Jerry Dittmer 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Linda Farahani 

Lincoln 

15 years/June 
Ricky Roberts Frances Hansel 
Beatrice 
5 years/ May 


Lincoln 
15 years/June 


5 years/April 
Terrence Krull 


Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Mark Stava 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Sherry Vrbka 
York 


Robert McCall me . 
15 years/May 


York 
5 years/June 


Karen Stege 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Eileene Consbruck 
Hastings 

10 years/May 
Stephen Fiero 
Lincoln 

10 years/June 


Linda Knipple 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Sidney McCartney 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Jaclynn Synhorst 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Karen Lindholm 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Cynthia Lemon 
Hastings 
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Luann Lohmeier 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Alvin Meier 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Dale Radebaugh 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Steven Taege 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Barbara Mullenax 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 
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Anneta Nincehelser 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Robert Schmidt 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Verna Schultz 
Crete 
10 years/June 


William Waller 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Norman Zoch 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Christie Bennett 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Randall Brungardt 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Eugene Hennig 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Jeanne Hibbert 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Sharon Holzel 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Peggy Jalalian 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Cheryl Knipple 
Lincoln 

5 years/May 
Jeffrey Poland 
Tecumseh 

5 years/May 
Debra Schnell 
Lincoln 

5 years/June 
Julie Stoldorf 


Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Stanley Dulinski (| 
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COMMENTS 


Hastings, Nebraska is on the 
move. In the past two years, three 
companies have made a 
combined capital investment of 
$40 million in Hastings. 
Marshalltown Instruments’ new 
factory will employ up to 400 
people, Monfort of Colorado, 
Inc.’s new plant will employ up to 
600 people and American 
Development Corporation’s new 
ethanol plant will employ up to 
50 people. 

Economic growth, such as that 
experienced in Hastings, depends 
in part on a variety of 
considerations. Are our streets 


and highways adequate to handle 


the growth? Are utilities 
engineered to handle the increase 
in demand? Do we have sufficient 
transportation facilities? The 
answer to these questions with 
respect to Hastings is—‘“‘Yes”’ in 
all cases. Street widening and 
improvement projects are ongoing 
and highway improvement is 
underway with the widening of 
North 281 to four lanes from 
Hastings to Interstate 80. 
Hastings is served by Amtrak, 
Pioneer Airlines and three federal 
highways. A new power plant 
with a 76-megawatt capacity was 
built in 1980 to serve the increase 
in electrical demand and LYV&T 
has been very involved with all 
this activity as well. Since 1914, 


LT&T has spent millions of 
dollars on service improvements, 
but none have been more 
important than those of 1984. 
LT&T invested $5.4 million to 
renovate the Hastings office 
building, construct a new 
building at Harvard, Nebraska 
and install a new computer- 
controlled, digital telephone 
system at both locations. With 
the new systems in place, we are 
processing more calls, more 
quickly than ever before, and 
providing improved long distance 
service. In addition, we now 
provide our Hastings customers 
with optional Custom Calling 
including call forwarding, call 
waiting, speed calling and 
three-way calling. 

Business growth such as 
Hastings is experiencing benefits 
LT&T by providing a broader 
customer base and an increased 
need for special services. LT&T’s 
ability to offer the wide variety of 
telecommunication services 
required by business and industry 
has also been an asset to the 
community as it seeks to attract 
new business. 

It is our goal to continually 
nurture this productive 
relationship between LT&T and 
our customers in this new era of 
telecommunications. 


LT&T Magazine 
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Today, much of the real activity during a cutover centers around the peripheral test console (PTC) which tracks each line as it goes into operation and 
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pinpoints any trouble that may occur. After months of planning and preparation, the moment the new switch goes into operation is a time of tense anxiety. 
By 1 a.m., following a long day of feverish last minute activity, the strain begins to show in the faces of participants and observers alike. Shown are: (from 
left, standing) Jim Sieber, Jim Mitchell, both of Automatic Electric (AE); Denny Heidbrink, Lincoln; Don Norton, Hastings; (center, seated) Don Monahan. 
AE, Harold Holtz, Bob Dygert, both of Hastings; (standing) Art Nadiello, Steve Hilder, AE; and (standing, far right) Ron Norris, AE. 


Hastings Switch Cut 
without a Hitch 


Lrer’s most recent installation of 
digital switching equipment was in 
Hastings on August 4. Although the 
switch offers new features, such 
state-of-the-art services are not a 
novelty to Hastings, the second 
largest community served by LT&T. 
The town got its first telephone serv- 
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ice from American Bell in 1881, a 
scant five years after Alexander 
Graham Bell received his patent for 
the electrical transmission of 
speech. 


In December 1905, a second tele- 
phone company introduced dial 
telephone service to Hastings. This 


was one of the early installations of 
dial telephone service in the coun- 
try. LT&T purchased both ex- 
changes and, in 1914, consolidated 
them. Since the manual system of 
that period provided more accurate 
and faster service, the dial system 
was abandoned and the manual 
System retained. 


LT&T re-established dial tele- 
phone service at Hastings, where 
the first dial toll center in Nebraska 
was set up in 1950. This allowed 
Hastings long distance operators to 
dial calls straight through to distant 
telephones, instead of having to go 
through other operators. 


In 1965 the company brought to 
Hastings the first ‘“‘all call’? custom- 
er direct distance dialing system in 
Nebraska. This system permitted 
Hastings customers to dial their 
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One noticeable difference in the new electronic switches is in the 
wiring. Pre-wired cards containing microchips replace the miles of 
wire contained in the old mainframe. Checking one of the cards is 


Se 


Maxine Jones, Hastings operator since 1957, shuts down the now empty board, relegating to 
history the story of operator services in Hastings. In 1950, when this board was put into operation 
Hastings was the first dial toll center in Nebraska through which long distance operators could dial 


calls straight through to aistant felephones 
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The last shift was a sentimental occasion for astings operators, 
many of whom had worked together for two or three decades. Among 


those serving during the final ho se, foreground, 
Darrel McCartney, Hastings COE technician. and Taren ating SOME greet ces ‘ 


own person-to-person, collect, credit 
card and special long distance calls. 


The new equipment that LT&T 
put into use in August provides cus- 
tomers with improved touch calling, 
automated calling (credit) card serv- 
ice and international direct dialing. 
Also available on an optional basis 
to Hastings customers are call for- 
warding, call waiting, speed calling 
and three-way calling features. 

At approximately the same time 
as part of the cutover crew activated 
the new Hastings equipment, others 
brought to life new digital telephone 
switching equipment at nearby 
Harvard and Deweese. With the 
change, customers in those two 
towns gained the same services and 
options as customers in Hastings. 


The new equipment also makes 
automated calling card service 
available to customers in Edgar, 
Fairfield, Glenvil and Juniata and 
brings international direct dialing 
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The final step in switching over to the new 
electronic switch—pre-wired cards are pushed 
in completing the connection to the new 
system. Larry Sanford, Hastings COE 
Supervisor, pushes a card into place. 


to Edgar as well as to Hastings and 
Harvard customers. 


The new 14,398 line Automatic 
Electric GTD #5 EAX Digital Class 
4/5 office put in service at Hastings, 
replaced an Automatic Electric step- 
by-step Main Automatic Exchange. 
At Harvard a GTE Automatic Elec- 
tric GTD #5 EAS RSU, Class 5 
remote office replaced an Automatic 
Electric Type II Central Dial office. 
A Harris REX Digital Class 5 office 
at Deweese replaced the Automatic 
Electric Type 10A Central Dial 
office. 


LT&T invested $5.4 million to 
renovate the Hastings office build- 
ing, construct a new building at 
Harvard and to install new switch- 
ing equipment at the two locations. 
LT&T invested $117,000 at Deweese 
in new electronic equipment. 


Coincident with the equipment 
changes, the toll operator center at 
Hastings was discontinued and 25 
operators were transferred to Lin- 
coln. The Lincoln TOPS and Num- 
ber Services units will provide oper- 
ator services to the Hastings area. 
Prior to cutting in the new switch frame 


attendant Ruth Hale cuts thousands of wires 
leading from the old switch to telephone lines. 
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Hastings Marks 
First Century 


State’s Fourth 
Largest City 


‘Lhe first settlers in the Hastings 
area were a group of Englishmen 
from Liverpool, who arrived in 1871. 
Walter Micklen filed the first claim 
on land that eventually became part 
of the city, but soon thereafter the 
Englishmen left. 


Samuel Alexander filed a home- 
stead claim in 1872 and Hastings 
was incorporated in 1874. Alex- 
ander was considered the first 
settler and served Hastings as the 
first postmaster, the first merchant 
and the first mayor of the town. The 
first county seat was at Juniata, but 
an election in 1877 caused the 
county seat to be moved to Hast- 
ings, where it is located today. 


The town was named for Colonel 
Thomas D. Hastings, a construction 
engineer of the St. Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad, one of the two 
railroads which reached the town in 
1872. That railroad and the Burling- 
ton and Missouri River railroad 
brought new settlers and by the end 
of a year there were 45 houses and 50 
business and professional men in 
Hastings. 

Today, Hastings is the fourth 
largest city in the state, a retail cen- 
ter for a 22-county trade area, anda 
center of small industry. [t is noted 


for its House of Yesterday Museum, 


Hastings college and for its attrac- 
tive parks and modern shopping 


mall. 
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An earlier telephone oftice in Hastings was built in 1905 by the Hastings Independent Telephone 
Company and acquired in 1914 by LT&T. That building, located at Third and Denver Streets, is still 
inuse by the City of Hastings. 
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Pocket Pagers Go Digital 


Poses those little black boxes 
that clip on the belt and go “beep” in 
the most unexpected places, are on 
the brink of becoming the hottest 
thing on the telecommunication 
market. Since the mid-1940’s when 
they first came on the scene, their 
use has grown steadily. By 1980, one 
and a half million people were carry- 
ing pagers. By 1985 it’s estimated 
that more than five million Ameri- 
cans will be answering the call of 
the little black “beepers”, as every- 
one from business executives to 
housewives begin using them to 
keep in touch. 


Why all the sudden interest in 
pagers? 


Modern technology, according to 
LT&T’s engineering department. 
The same microprocessor technol- 
ogy that made possible calculators 
and personal computers and 
brought electronic switching to the 
telephone industry, has also revolu- 
tionized the pocket pager. 


Modern technology has allowed 
manufacturers to slim down the 
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size, making pagers easier and less 
noticeable to carry around. Tech- 
nology has also enabled pagers to 
do more things than the old “‘beep- 
ers.” And the wider variety of func- 
tions means that today’s users can 
select those that fit their specific 
budget or needs. For example: 


e Tone alert—emits a tone signal- 
ing the wearer to call a prede- 
termined number. 

e Tone/voice—emits a tone sig- 
naling the wearer, then follows 
with a voice message that gives 
a message or a number to call. 

e Silent vibra-pager—contains a 
small motor that causes the 
pager to vibrate, giving the 
wearer a silent signal to call 
home or office. 

e Display pager—displays a dig- 
ital numerical message. 

e Alphanumeric pager—displays 
either numerical or alphabeti- 
cal messages. 


New Pagers Will Feature 
Visual Messages 
Both the numerical display pager 
and the silent-alert vibra-pager fea- 


ture will be available to LT&T cus- 
tomers by the end of this year when 
the company begins marketing the 
new Motorola BPR 2000 series of 
radio pagers. 


No more missing the number. No 
more hearing the number incorrect- 
ly. No more forgetting the number 
while searching for a pencil. In 
addition to displaying the number, 
the display pager can also store the 
two most recent messages in its 
memory bank to be recalled when 
needed. 


A display pager also offers a 
greater degree of privacy. Whether a 
page is received in a crowded eleva- 
tor or a client’s office, the message is 
available only to the person being 
paged. 


Unlike the tone and tone/voice 
pagers which operate from either a 
rotary dial or a touch call telephone, 
the digital display pager requires a 
touch call phone at the sending end. 
(To activate the message, the sender 
dials the pager’s seven digit num- 
ber, gets a beeping tone as the signal 
to key in the number to be called, 
keys in the calling number, then 


pushes the # button which sends the 
message.) 


Silent Alert Now Possible 
LT'&T customers will also be able 
to purchase or lease pagers with the 
vibra-page feature. This feature will 
be optional on both the digital dis- 
pay and the tone pagers. 


Vibra-paging adds another dimen- 
sion to paging by allowing the mes- 
sage to be received discreetly. It is 
important to many customers to 
have the pager continually ready to 
receive messages, but there may be 
times when the customer does not 
wish to have the pager beep. The 
vibra-alert function alerts only the 
person being paged that a signal 
has been received. And if the pager 
is also the display model with a dig- 
ital read-out message screen, the 
customer can read the message in 
silence, jot it down and return the 
call when it is convenient or store 
the message for later retrieval. 
When an audible alert is desired, the 
vibra-alert can be turned off. 
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Work Force 
Reduction 


Industry Changes Affect Employees 


jhe voluntary early retirement of 
83 employees in 1984 marked the 
company’s continuing efforts to 
reduce its work force to meet the 
needs of a changing industry. 


Historically, the telephone indus- 
try has been a highly labor-inten- 
sive industry. In many communities 
the telephone company was a major 
source of employment. For some 
years, however, that traditional 
employment picture has been 
changing. 


Until 1979, the year the company 
reached its peak in number of 
employees, LI&T employment had 
shown a steady growth. Some of the 
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factors responsible for that continu- 
ing growth in employment were: 


—Conversion to modular jacks in 
homes and businesses through- 
out the territory which put pres- 
sure on the installation and 
repair (I&R) work groups; 

—A push to complete the 10-year 
program to bury cable in all 
rural areas and to convert rural 
customers to 1- and 4-party serv- 
ice, which increased require- 
ments for construction, field 
engineering and installation 
and repair personnel; 


—The conversion of a number of 
exchanges to new electronic 
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Response to the early retirement program in 1983 helped make that retirement party the largest in 
the company's history. Among those honored was Viola Hutchinson, Beatrice. Presenting her with 
an engraved plaque 1s Senior Vice President Laurence Connealy. 


switching systems, which 
created a need for additional 
staff in construction, I&R, cen- 
tral office, and engineering sec- 
tions. 


By 1982, however, when the com- 
pany’s first voluntary early retire- 
ment plan was put into effect, the 
conversion to modular jacks was 
nearly completed and the last of the 
rural cable had been buried reduc- 


ing the need for staff in construc- 


tion, I&R and engineering. 


Other factors have also lessened 
requirements for I&R as well as for 
central office equipment personnel. 
They include: 


—The entry into a competitive 
marketplace, which placed 
pressure on telephone compan- 
ies to increase efficiency and 
lower the number of employees 
needed to provide telephone 
service; 

—Growing customer expecta- 
tions, which have led to more 
advanced technology in all 
areas of telecommunications; 

—Computerization of the indus- 
try, which has increased pro- 
ductivity while lowering staff 
needs; 

— Deregulation, which has trans- 
ferred more responsibility for 
installing and maintaining 
customer premise equipment 
into the hands of the customer; 

—Installation, throughout the 
territory, of new electronic 
switching systems that require 
less maintenance than the old 
step-by-step equipment and can 
be monitored by computer. 


Operator Staff 
Requirements Reduced 


Operator services, at one time one 
of the larger employers at LT&T, 
has not been immune to the changes 
affecting staffing needs. Regular 
increases in the number of tele- 
phone calls caused a corresponding 
growth in the need for operators to 
handle the increase in calls. In addi- 
tion, operator services traditionally 
had a high attrition rate. Operators 
frequently moved into other jobs 
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throughout the company, or left the 
company. 


However, computerization of 
number services in 1980 increased 
the ability of the current staff to 
handle increases in the call loads. 
Two years later, the computeriza- 
tion of long distance services fol- 
lowed, and two long distance units 
were combined into the single TOPS 
Unit. By reducing the time required 
for direct contact between the cus- 
tomer and the operator, the number 
of operators required for each shift 
was decreased. 


Computerization of operator serv- 
ices has also made it more practical 
to route operator services from the 
territory into the Lincoln operator 
units. This occurred recently in Bea- 
trice and Hastings, following instal- 
lation of new switches at these 
communities. As those operator 
service units were phased out, oper- 
ators in those towns were given an 
opportunity to transfer to Lincoln. 


The depressed economy has ap- 
parently had its effect on the 
employment picture in operator serv- 
ices as well. In the past five years 
there has been little of the attrition 
once common in that department. 


‘People just do not have the op- 
portunity for movement between 


in 1982, the average cost of a medical procedure performed 
in a hospital emergency room was up to $50 more than the 
Same procedure performed in a physician s office. 


Quite a difference. 


Enough to make it worthwhile to call your family physician 
first. Many minor injuries and illnesses can be treated just as 
effectively in your physician's office as they could in a hospital 


emergency room. 


At a much lower cost. 


Next time common sense tells you the situation is not life- 
threatening, do something to help hold down the cost of health 
care. Avoid an unnecessary trip to the emergency room. 


You'll not only be saving money. You'll be saving the emergency 


room for someone who really needs it. 
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jobs like they used to,” commented 
Margaret Puls, employment super- 
visor. “Today, they think twice 
about resigning and decide not to.” 


Not all areas of the company have 
fewer employees, however. For 
example, in the past five years, data 
processing has had a 41% growth in 
staff and there has been a slight 
increase in the accounting staff. 
That growth will probably continue 
in the near future. There will also be 
some growth in the marketing staff. 


In an effort to balance personnel 
needs, the company has been trans- 
ferring employees from areas with 
surplus to areas requiring addi- 
tional staff, on either a temporary or 
a permanent basis whenever possi- 
ble. For example, a retraining 
program enabled a number of em- 
ployees to transfer to data process- 
ing. In addition, nearly a dozen 
employees from operator services 
were temporarily transferred to a 
newly organized work group in sep- 
arations where they work with a 
new accounting group on billing for 
interexchange carriers. 


Early Retirement 
Attractive to Many 


In a further effort to reduce the 
pressure on overstaffed work areas, 


A Good Care Tip 


Emergency rooms 


emergencies. 


the company offered an early re- 
tirement plan for both union-eligible 
and management employees in 1983 
and again in 1984. The plan names 
are descriptive of the goals of both 
plans — Supplemental Income Pro- 
tection Plan (SIPP) and Manage- 
ment Force Reduction Plan 
(MFRP). Employees who are eligi- 
ble and elect to take the early 
retirement receive, for a specified 
period of time, a supplemental 
income in addition to their regular 
retirement income. 


The early retirement program has 
benefited the company by reducing 
the work force by approximately 153 
employees over the past two years 
and by assigning employees more 
efficiently. At the third quarter of 
1984 LT&T had 1,681 employees, a 
reduction of 5.3% from 1983 and 
19.1% from 1979 when employment 
peaked at 2,078. 


“The company is committed to 
explore every avenue to reduce the 
work force as needed without resort- 
ing to the layoff of employees,” said 
Personnel Director Neal Westphal. 
“Dedicated employees are a com- 
pany’s most valuable asset and they 
will continue to be so as we meet the 
changing demands in our industry.” 
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LT&T BRIEFS 


Promotions Announced 
for Ogden, Miller, Ochsner 


£ 


Charles W. Ogden 


Charles W. Ogden has been 
appointed data processing director 
effective August 1, 1984. In his new 
position, he is responsible for all 
functions of the data processing 
department. 

Ogden has been associated with 
LT&T for nearly six years, serving 
as systems technology supervisor 
and operations and systems tech- 
nology manager in the data process- 
ing department. His most recent 
assignment was as data communi- 
cations manager of LT&T’s new 
data communications system, Prai- 
neLink™, 

Ogden is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska-Lincoln where 
he received a Bachelor of Science 
degree in agriculture in 1961 and a 
Master of Science degree in electri- 
cal engineering in 1972. 

He is a member of the University 
of Nebraska College of Engineer- 
ing’s Protege Program and the 


Association for Better Management 
at LT&T. 


Kenneth H. Miller has been 
appointed manager of the Lincoln 
Telephone Employees’ Credit 
Union. He replaces Lydia Spomer, 
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Ewald Ochsner 


who retired Sept. 20. Miller had been 
associate accountant for the Credit 
Union and its predecessor Co- 
operative Credit Association for the 
past 7 years. Prior to that he was an 
accounting clerk at the Nebraska 
Library commission and a book- 
keeper for King’s Food Host USA. 

Miller is a graduate of the Lincoln 
School of Commerce and of the 
Chambers, Nebr. high school. He 
was valedictorian of his senior high 
school class. 

Since coming to LT&T he has 
been active in the men’s bowling 
league where he served as secretary 
for two years, as vice-president in 
1982 and as president in 1983; in 
men’s softball for six years as a 
player and coach for one year. He is 
a member of the Lincoln Jaycees 
and the Association for Better 
Management. 

His hobbies are sports and gar- 
dening. 


Ewald Ochsner has been 
promoted assistant area manager 
in York, replacing John Eckles who 
retired June 30. 

Ochsner began his career with 
LY&T in the construction depart- 


ment in Hastings in 1950. He served 
in a variety of positions in Hastings, 
Seward and Lincoln, before becom- 
ing wire chief in David City in 1976. 

Ochsner will assist York area 
manager, Jim Uffelman, with York 
area operations which includes the 
communities of Benedict, Brad- 
shaw, Gresham, McCool, Osceola, 
Polk, Stromsburg and Waco. 

Heis a member of the David City 
Chamber of Commerce and served 
as vice president of that organiza- 
tion. He is also a member of the Fel- 
lowship Club of David City, the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association, and the Association for 
Better Management at LT&T. 
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The Case of the 
Mysterious Memo 


Nobody knows how many tele- 
phone technicians have worked on 
terminals in the basement of the 
Anderson building in the past 60 
years. Perhaps hundreds of them. 
As they worked, their left ears were 
adjacent to a small typed notice, 
affixed to the inside of the door of 
the wooden cabinet which protects 
the terminals. 


One day recently, Cliff Kubert 
read the partially obscured tag and 
opened up a tantalizing mystery. He 
found that the notice said: 


“Men working in terminals 
and buildings must be careful 
not to allow candle drippings to 
drop on the floor.” 

“This can be avoided by plac- 
ing a piece of paper or drip cloth 
under the candle.” 

“Any man who is so careless 
as to allow anything like this 
(to) happen will (words ob- 
scured) one day without pay.” 


The notice was signed by “C. 
Liebhart, Wire Chief.” 

Ancient penciled notations on the 
tag appear to read ‘This terminal 
has been inspected by,” followed by 
names or initials which are illegible. 
Faint penciled dates appear to be 
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“2-21-25” and “1-31-25” or perhaps 
1-31-20.” 


The mystery is why did telephone 
workers of this era use candles? It’s 
hard to believe, but they must have 
used them for light. 


Contact with a few long term 
employees who had worked with 
telephone technicians whose ca- 
reers dated to the early years of 
LT&T reinforced this conclusion. 


They confirmed that although by 
1920 structures such as the Ander- 
son building and homes were com- 
monly wired for electric lights, 
basements of those buildings were 
often not wired or lighted by a dim, 
low wattage bulb. The basements 
had dark, shadowy corners and 
areas. 


At the time the notice was written, 
dry cell batteries had been in use for 
over 20 years. Early models, how- 
ever, were expensive as well as 
heavy and clumsy. Candles, which 
were inexpensive, easy to carry and 
would burn a long time, could have 
provided a practical method of pro- 
viding a working light at the termi- 
nal box area. 


If any employee has a solution to 
the mystery posed by the old memo, 
please call the public relations 
department. We’d like to be able to 
publish a solution in a future issue of 
the LT&T Magazine. 


Cliff Kubert reads decades old memo found in 
the Anderson Building 
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New Phone Installations at East Park 
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The new paystation centers installed recently at East Park Plaza feature the first of the new booths 


being used by the company. 


When the management of East 
Park Plaza shopping center in Lin- 
coln decided recently to remove two 
information kiosks on their inside 
mall, it affected the placement of 
four of LT&T’s pay phones located 
in the mall. One kiosk was located at 
the north door near the theaters and 
the other near the west entrance. 
Two flush-mounted pay phones 
were installed in each kiosk. 


The plan was to give a more open 
appearance to the mall by replacing 
the bulky kiosks with bulletin 
boards mounted on free-standing 
aluminum frameworks and en- 
closed in glass. However, the new 
information centers provided no 
space to fit a recessed pay phone. 

Don Cotton, account representa- 
tive, working closely with the Plaza 
representative, provided conven- 
ient, attractive replacements for the 
pay phone. After locating a new 
type of telephone enclosure that 
would fit back-to-back with the bul- 
letin boards and harmonize with 
them, he fitted three phones into 
each location. Two of the new 
phones are of the ordinary coin-op- 
erated variety. The third phone is a 
long-distance-only charge-a-call 
(credit card) phone. 


Cotton said, “We were able to 
lower the overall height of the 
information centers and give a more 
open view. At the same time we pro- 
vided an acoustic type of phone 
enclosure, complete with a shelf for 
the directory, that will offer more 
privacy and improved convenience 
for our customers.” 


Mall managers sent a letter of 
thanks to Cotton. 
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Charge-a-call phones similar to this one in 
East Park Plaza are also being installed in 
hotels, motels, and the Lincoin Airport 
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Briefs, continued 
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Lincoln's new telemarketing firm will be similar in appearance to the WATS Marketing Outbound 
office in Omaha where a staff of telemarketing callers conduct nationwide marketing. 


New Telemarketing Firm 
Comes to Lincoln 


When WATS Marketing Out- 
bound announced its intention to 
open a new telemarketing center in 
Lincoln recently, the company pres- 
ident, Steve Idelman, cited the qual- 
ity of communications service in 
Lincoln as one of the deciding fac- 
tors in selecting Lincoln as the 
firm’s new home. 


“Our business is heavily depend- 
ent on telephone facilities. We knew 
we could get excellent communica- 
tions service here,’ Idelman said. 
He also cited Lincoln’s excellent 
work force as another factor in 
selecting Lincoln as the location for 
the new telemarketing center. 


WATS Marketing Outbound pro- 
vides large, nationally-known cor- 
porations with telemarketing pro- 
grams that are used to sell products 
and services of the client corpora- 
tion. An Omaha-based firm, WATS 
Marketing is a subsidiary of First 
Data Resources of Omaha and an 
affiliate of American Express. The 
company has two telemarketing 
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centers in Omaha in addition to the 
new center in Lincoln. 

WATS Marketing Outbound 
began operations in Lincoln in 
August with a part-time staff of 35 to 
50 telemarketing callers operating 
25 telephones. Telephones are being 
added each week as new telephone 
callers are trained and added to the 
staff. WATS Marketing Outbound 
eventually plans to operate as many 
as 280 telephones in its new quarters 
in Gold’s Galleria and will employ 
between 475 and 500 people part- 
time. Employees will work between 
12 to 32 hours a week in the early 
evenings and on weekends. 


LT&T is providing local telephone 
facilities and WATS lines in con- 
junction with AT&T Communica- 
tions. 

WATS Marketing Outbound’s 
first customer at the telemarketing 
center in Lincoln is Encore Travel 
Club, a division of American Lei- 
sure Industries. Additional ac- 

ounts, currently being serviced 


from the telemarketing centers in 
Omaha, will be transferred to Lin- 
coln as local employees are trained, 
according to Idelman. 


Founded in 1971, WATS Market- 
ing employs 700 people in its two 
Omaha locations and currently 
represents from 75 to 100 clients. 
Payroll for the Omaha operations is 
about $1.5 million annually and 


about the same is estimated for the 
Lincoln office. 


Telemarketing combines the 
power of the telephone’s personal 
contact with the various marketing 
strategies. As a marketing tool it 
can be used to perform such func- 
tions as generating sales leads, clos- 
ing and verifying sales, performing 
market research, testing and up- 
grading mailing lists, and servicing 
sales accounts. Telemarketing is 
also commonly used to solicit funds 
for political and charitable organi- 
zations. 


In addition to marketing tech- 
niques that involve outbound calls, 
telemarketing can be used to pro- 
vide inbound services to supplement 
an advertising campaign. For 
example, a company may first use 
commercials, print advertisements, 
brochures, catalogs and other mail- 
ings to present the product or service 
to the consumer. These promotions 
will include an 800 toll-free number 
to call for more information or to 
place the order. The telemarketing 
firm’s function is to receive the call, 
provide information or attempt to 
close the sale. The information 
gained is then forwarded to the 
client who verifies the order, 
updates the mailing list and makes 
arrangements to provide the prod- 
uct or service ordered. 


Engineers Hobby 
Soars Aloft 


Do Neill, toll separations engi- 
neer in the corporate and revenue 
development department, is flying a 
new model plane around these days. 
It’s a 1/3 scale model of the “Gee 
Bee,” a plane that won the 1931 
Thompson Trophy race. 
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Designed for racing, the “Gee 
Bee” was a small plane with an 
unusual stubby appearance. Neill 
obtained a set of plans for a half size 
model of the plane and scaled it 
down to one-third size. He powered 
the model with a chain saw engine 
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Don Neill’s bright yellow model of the 1931 
“Gee Bee” plane flies by radio control. 


and ended up with a craft that 
weighed 39 pounds. 


Neill flew his first model several 
times last year, but discovered the 
plane was too heavy for the landing 
gear. ““The gear didn’t work out and 
the plane flipped over,” he said. So 
he set about building a second 
model with improved landing gear 
and is now flying it. 


For some years Neill has been 
active in the building and flying of 
radio-controlled model planes and 
in entering them in contests. He was 
mentioned in LTT magazine in 1976 
when he had completed a model of 
the famed ‘‘Hellcat” airplane, built 
to 142” scale. @) 
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Re-enacting the scene, service assistant Evelyn Koch (standing) and operator Darlene Ritter 
(seated) recall the tense moments before they were able to send medical help to an injured farmer. 


“Don't Hang Up! 
We'll Get Help for Your Daddy.” 


Operator's quick response helps save life 


When TOPS operator Darlene Rit- 
ter answered acall on the evening of 
July 31, she was expecting a routine 
request for operator assistance in 
placing along distance call. Instead 
she got a call that involved saving 
the life of a 28-year-old Humboldt 
area farmer. 


Ritter was about two hours into 
her evening shift when the call 
came on her CRT at about 9:30 p.m. 
She heard a child saying, “My dad- 
dy’s caught in the baler.” 


“When a child calls with an emer- 
gency, we take it seriously, even if it 
might turn out to be a false alarm,” 
Ritter said. ‘‘But somehow, I knew 
this was real. I glanced at my CRT 
and saw only the number 403-335. 
That’s the Tecumseh area, but it 
could have been from any one of a 


dozen tributaries and I had no idea 
where that call was coming from.” 


“Don’t hang up,” I said.“‘We’ll get 
help for your daddy.” 


“Then I signaled the Service 
Assistant on duty, Evelyn Koch, 
and she came over to see what the 
problem was. I’m afraid I wasn’t 
very professional, but I was afraid 
to access her through TOPS for fear 
that I’d lose the call or the little boy 
would hang up. So I just stood right 
up and waved and motioned till she 
saw me and came over.” 

“While Evelyn called Number 
Services, I tried to get some details 
from the little boy. He wasn’t crying 
or anything, at least not at first, but 
he didn’t speak plainly and I had 
difficulty understanding him. When 
I asked his name, he gave me just 
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his first name, Travis. Finally I got 
him to tell me his daddy’s first and 
last name, Ed Findlay. But he didn’t 
know how to spell it, or what com- 
munity his call was coming from. 
Evelyn reached Number Services 
and asked them to search the tribs 
in the Tecumseh area, and they 
found the listing in the Humboldt 
exchange. In the meantime, I kept 
talking to the little boy to keep him 
on the line, while Evelyn tried to call 
the emergency unit in that area.” 


Koch explained, “In many rural 
exchanges, aregular number is used 
instead of 911, so we secure that 
information from Number Services. 
I wanted to be sure we had the right 
number before I called the rescue 
unit. So I verified Ed Findlay’s line 
while Darlene was talking to the 
boy. As soon as I heard him talking 
and knew that we had the correct 
number, we requested the Humboldt 
rescue unit’s number from Number 
Services and contacted them. When 
the rescue squad came on the line, 
they said they recognized the name 
and asked the boy if that was the 
farm that had had a fire last year. 
When he said yes, they told him, ‘We 
know where it is. We’re on our 


999 


way. 


At that point the boy left the 
phone, but Ritter held the line open 
in case he came back on again. Sure 
enough, he came back on a few min- 
utes later and said he wanted to call 
his grandfather. He didn’t know his 
grandfather’s number, or the town 
he lived near, but gave Ritter the full 
name,’ Harlan Findlay, and Ritter 
and Koch went through the same 
procedure, contacting Number Serv- 
ices for assistance in finding the 
correct exchange and telephone 
number. After Ritter had placed the 
call to the boy’s grandparents, Koch 
stayed on the line. 


‘Normally, when a call is placed, 
the operator goes off the line, but in 
this case, I bent the rules a little. 
When the child told his grandfather 
that his dad was caught in the baler, 
I interrupted and told him that this 
was the operator and the rescue 
squad had been called and was 
already on its way.” 
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Ritter and Koch learned that the 
rescue squad had arrived in time to 
save the man’s life when the boy’s 
grandfather called LT&T the next 
day to ask the name of the operators 
involved so he could thank them. 
Mr. Findlay said that the rescue unit 
had told him that they were able to 
save his son because they had been 
called to the scene so quickly, 
thanks to the operators. 


According to a story that ap- 
peared in the World Herald a few 
days after the accident, it had taken 
the rescue unit 30 minutes to free 
Findlay’s arm from the hay baler. 
He was flown by helicopter to the 
University of Nebraska Medical 
Center in Omaha where he under- 
went surgery that same night. Al- 
though Findlay lost his arm in the 
accident, he was grateful to be alive 
and very proud of the five-year-old 
son whose actions had saved him. 
The World Herald account of the 
accident said young Travis was 
asleep in a nearby pickup while 
Findlay was getting his tractor and 
hay baler ready for the next day’s 
work. After Findlay was caught in 
the baler, his cries finally woke the 
boy, who followed his father’s direc- 
tions and turned off the baler and 
tractor before going into the house 
to call for help. 


“Tt still scares me when I think 
about it,’ said Ritter. “If we’d lost 
that call before we identified the 
number, there would have been no 
chance at all. Without the spelling of 
the name or the exchange it’s some- 
times hard for Number Services to 
locate the number. But they kept 
looking until they found it. They did 
a terrific job.” 


“Everything worked,” Koch said. 
“Everyone involved, including Num- 
ber Services, deserves credit for 
doing a good job, from the little boy 
to Number Services, to the rescue 
unit, and it worked.” 

‘““‘We always tell the operators to be 
alert to every call they take. You 
never know which callis going to be 
an emergency,’ Koch said. 

“Tt really shakes you up when you 
realize how important your job 
really can be,” said Ritter. 


Forty Years 
With LT&T 


~~ Un t | 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Chairman of the Board, 


presents Lorraine Steckly with a 40-year 
service emblem. 


Lorraine Steckly, Nebraska City 
operator service assistant, was honored 
September 20 for 40 years of service with 
LT&T. The occasion was observed with 
a luncheon at the University Club in 
Lincoln. 

LT&T Chairman of the Board, 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr., presented 
Steckly with a service emblem and clock 
and President James E. Geist reviewed 
her service record. Guests included 
LT&T directors, Steckly’s husband, 
Ralph, Nebraska City chief operator 
Mary Gress and Steckly’s co-workers, 
Bonnie Teel and Luella House. 

Following the luncheon Steckly enter- 
tained the guests by reading the fol- 
lowing poem she had written for the 


() | occasion. 
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My Forty Years With LI&T 


There’s one thing that I’m really not, and that’s a darned good 
poet. 

And after listening to these lines I wrote, all of you will know it. 

Lorraine is my real name, that’s the name that’s on your books. 

But I go by a nickname, so please just call me “Snooks”. 


When they say I kid and joke a lot, it’s true, and not a rumor. 
Cause I think life would be the pits, without a sense of humor. 


My forty years with Lincoln Tel. have really been a pleasure. 
And the knowledge and the friends I’ve gained are things that I 
will treasure. 


There’s been a lot of changes since I started that first day. 
The most important one I know, is the difference in the pay. 


But one thing hasn’t changed a bit, and we all know it too. 
“Good Service” is our Motto and it’s been followed through. 


The first day that I started, my work was not too perky. 
And I think that my instructor thought, she really had a 
“Turkey ”’. 


But several days went by, and things were looking good. 
I was doing things all right and showed I understood. 


— 


“The headbands had receivers that fit tightly to the ear... if you had 
protruding ones they were gone within a year...’ Poet Steckly 
models headsets in use in the ‘70'S. 
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The local board was fun to work, we were busy every day. 

There were private lines and party lines with W and with J. 

And “Number, please.” and “Thank you.” were the phrases we 
would say. 


Next in line was Toll Calls, it took 3 weeks I guess, 
And when we had a cut-off, it really was a mess. 


When people placed Long Distance calls, we rang from town to 
town. 

And we hoped there was no cut-off, before we took OUR toll cords 
down. 


When Mobile Service came in view and cars had their own 
phones, 

Customers had good service, if they used Manual, Home and 
Roam. 


When they started Direct Distance Dialing in the year of 64 
We thought it was the greatest, WE GOT A BRAND NEW 
BOARD. 


The calls went thru so easy and the cut-offs were so few. 
And the good thing about it, the customers could dial, too. 
We’ve had three kinds of headsets since I came in ’44 
And when we got a new one we would like it even more. 
The first one had a horn that rested on our chest. 


And the white band holding it in place, meant we had to wash our 
neck. 


The second one was very nice, with the mouth piece near your 
face. 


It was a great improvement and it really stayed in place. 

The headbands had receivers that fit tightly to our ear, 

And if you had protruding ones, they were gone within a year. 

The headsets that we use today, we think they are just right, 

‘cause the ear piece is so comfy and the mouth piece is so light. 

The billing tickets that we have, were changed from time to time. 

At first we wouldn't like them, but we found they worked out fine. 

When people call to OVERSEAS, it really is a treat. 

And when you think LONG DISTANCE, these calls are very 
cheap. 


The reception that we get today, is not like days before, 
When they call OVERSEAS today, it sounds like they’re next 
door. 


Ive SA‘ for a lot of “Chiefs”, and they have all been swell. 
There's been Bader, Menke, Ettleman, and Mary Gress as well. 


I've taught a lot of students, it’s been challenging and fun. 
And when it comes to “turkeys”, I think I had just one. 


I’ve been talking PROGRESS that has gone on in the past. 
But PROGRESS will keep going, it makes a Company last. 


My 40 years with Lincoln Tel. have never been a bore. 
I only wish that I could stay, another forty more. 


I hope there u be a some day when all the wars will cease. 
And communications just like OURS, will keep the world at peace. 


To Mr. Woods and to all of you, there’s one thing I must say. 
“Thank you for this tribute you have given me today.” 


There is a little problem tho, and I’m really in a bind. 
How can f have 40 years, and be just 392 


I have a little question now, believe me it’s not hard. 
Would I have lasted 40 years, with Hallmark Greeting Cards? 


—Lorraine Steckly 


In Memoriam 


Retirements 


Jessie 
Landon 


Thomas E. 
Longdon 


Jessie Landon, retired 
from Seward, died Aug. 6. 
She had been retired since 
Nov. 1, 1942. Her nearly 42 
years on the pension payroll 
made her the senior LT&T 
retiree. 

Landon got her first tele- 
phone experience in 1907 
when she went to work for 
the old Seward County Tele- 
phone Company which had 
an exchange located over 
the Jones Bank in Seward. It 
was one of two competing 
telephone companies in the 
community. 

When LT&T purchased 
both telephone companies 
and consolidated them into 
one exchange in the second 
decade of this century, Lan- 
don transferred to the new 
exchange and continued to 
work as an operator. 

Her first experience was 
gained when the telephone 
was Still almost a novelty in 
rural areas and when opera- 
tors were expected to give 
their relatively few custom- 
ers services which it would 
be impossible to provide to 
the multitude of telephone 
customers today. Several 
years ago when she was 
interviewed, Landon re- 
called that early Seward 
operators supplied custom- 
ers with train schedules and 
numbers and with the run- 
ning scores of baseball 
games. 

Landon retired with 35 
years of service while she 
was Still in her 50’s and con- 
tinued to live in Seward, in 
recent years at the Sunder- 
mann Home. 


Funeral services were held 
Aug. 8 at Volske Mortuary in 
Seward. Burial was at the 
Seward cemetery. 


Thomas E. Longdon 92, 
died Sept. 10, 1984. He had 
been retired since November 
1957. 

Longdon’s career in tele- 
phony began while he was 
still a schoolboy and he 
worked as a night telephone 
operator in Flat Rock, Ill. He 
later worked for the Wash- 
ington County telephone 
company in Washington, 
Kan., and other independent 
telephone companies. Fol- 
lowing military service in 
World War I he came to 
Nebraska. He joined LT&T 
in 1920 as a manager and 
outside man at Gresham. He 
served at Stromsburg and 
Tecumseh before moving to 
Fairbury where he became 
area manager in 1934. 

Services were held Sep- 
tember 12 at Eureka, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Elaine y > 


Kershner 


Audrey 
McKeown 


Helen 
Rothfuss 


Robert L. Barnett, Crete 
combination technician, 
retired June 30 after com- 
pleting 33 years of service 
with LT&T. 

Barnett came to the com- 
pany in June 1951 and work- 
ed in Lincoln as a driver- 
lineman in construction. He 
left for military service in 
1953, returning in 1955. He 


was promoted to combina- 
tionman in 1959 and in 1964 
transferred to Crete in that 
same capacity. 

He is a member of the 
American Legion and for 
many years served as a 
Volunteer Boy Scout leader. 

After a brief vacation trip, 
Barnett planned to spend 
time fishing and hunting. 


Maxine Jones, Hastings , 


operator, retired August 4 
after serving more than 36 
years in operator services. 

Jones joined the company 
in 1948 at Geneva where she 
was a local operator. She 
transferred in 1957 to Hast- 
ings as a long distance oper- 
ator and held that position 
for nearly 27 years. 

Since retiring she has 
been busy redecorating her 
house. Other activities sheis 
looking forward to time to 
enjoy are gardening, raising 
roses and refinishing furni- 
ture. Future travel plans will 
probably include a trip to 
Dallas to visit her daughter 
or to Phoenix to visit her 
granddaughter. 

Jones was on duty on the 
Hastings switchboard when 
the cutover was made 
August 4 and had the honor 
of making the last call to go 
through the Hastings opera- 
tor board. 

‘“T’ve been busy since 
retirement, but I like being 
busy,” she commented. 


Elaine Kershner, Hast- 
ings operator, retired Au- 
gust 4 with nearly 30 years 
of net credited servite with 
LT &T. 

Kershner joined the Hast- 
ings operating staff in 1952, 
but due to several breaks in 
service her net credited serv- 
ice date is August 1954. 

Retirement has meant 
more time for her family, 
including planning a wed- 
ding for a daughter who will 
be married next June. Since 
retirement, Kershner has 
turned more attention to 
bowling and to ceramics and 
other crafts. She is currently 
learning to crochet. 
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Audrey McKeown, chief 
operator at Hasting since 
1970, retired August 4 with 
41 years of service. 

McKeown was still a stu- 
dent when she first went to 
work as a part-time operator 
at Harvard. During her more 
than 40 years of service, she 
served in local only, long 
distance and service opera- 
tor positions. She became a 
service assistant in 1950, 
assistant chief operator in 
1967 and was named chief 
operator in 1970. 

Shortly after retiring she 
took a trip to Estes Park and 
Denver. She is currently tak- 
ing an exercise class, parti- 
cipates in church activities, 
and serves as a “pink lady” 
at the local hospital. 

“I’m busier than when I 
worked, but I love it,” she 
said. “Those were good 
years. I liked the telephone 
company and [ liked work- 
ing there.” 


Helen Rothfuss, Hastings 
operator, retired August 4 
with over 31 years of service 
with LT&T. 

Rothfuss began in opera- 
tor services at Hastings in 
1953 and held that position 
until her retirement. Prior to 
joining LT&T she had beena 
long distance operator at 
Pacific Bell in Los Angeles. 

“Treally liked my job,” she 
said. ‘“‘Closing down the 
board at Hastings was 
probably the hardest day of 
my life. When we walked out 
that door for the last time, it 
was very emotional and 
some of us cried a little. We’d 
been together so long.” 

“T’m still wearing head- 
phones, though,” she said, 
explaining that she is cur- 
rently working every other 
weekend on the switchboar 
at the local hospital. “It’s 
different, but it’s so interest- 
ing, I just love it.” 

Other retirement activi- 
ties will include sewing, and 
weekending at Harlan Dam 
where she and her husband 
have a mobile home. 
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Lydia Spomer, Credit 
Union office manager, re- 
tired September 29 with 
slightly over 21 years of 
service. 

Spomer came to LT&T 
from the National Bank of 
Commerce Trust Depart- 
ment in 1963. Her first posi- 
tion was that of bookkeeper 
in the Telephone Employes 
Co-operative Credit Associ- 
ation. In 1966 she was pro- 
moted to senior supervisor 
and to office supervisor in 
1975. That same year, she 
was promoted again to Co- 
op office manager. Follow- 
ing reorganization of the Co- 
op into an employee’s credit 
union in 1984, she was 
named Credit Union office 
manager. 

Spomer noted that there 
have been many changes in 
the Co-op during the past 20 
years, the most recent being 
the computerization of re- 
cords and reorganization 
into a credit union. 

‘‘We used to do all the work 
manually that’s now being 
done on a computer,” she 
said. She also noted that 
today there is much more 
government regulation than 
there was when she first 
joined LT &T. 

“Even though we’re a 
state chartered credit union, 
we still have to deal a lot 
with government regula- 
tions,” she commented. 

Spomer was also respon- 
sible in recent years for the 
Credit Union’s ““Money Mat- 
ters’? column which ap- 
peared regularly in the Cas- 
ual Observer. An active 
member of the Frank H. 
Woods Pioneers Associa- 
tion, she also developed, 
wrote and edited a newslet- 
ter for the chapter. 

Spomer said she had no 
immediate plans but would 
catch up on home chores, 
spend a little more time with 
friends and would do some 
traveling in the spring. 

“T’]l just take one day ata 
time like I always have,” she 
said. 
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Service Anniversaries 


A0 years 


Lorraine Steckly 
Nebraska City 
40 years/ 
September 


35 years 


Juanita Ettleman 


ncoln 
30 years/July 


Irving Schneider 
Lincoln 
35 years/July 


Ralph Schweitzer 
Lincoln 
35 years/ August 


Gordon Sinner 
Hastings 

30 years 
September 


30 years 


30 years, 
September 


Elaine Kershner 
Hastings 
30 years August 


Zigrida Taurins 
Lincoln 
30 years July 
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25 years 


Robert Halvorsen 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
September 


Mary Schellpeper 
Lincoln 

25 years 
September 


Robert Tyler 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


20 years 


Marcelene Ahrens 
incoln 
20 years/July 


Willa Hartley 
Nebraska City 
20 years/ August 


Jerry Hutchison 
Lincoln 

20 years 
September 


Janice Kohler 
Lincoln 

20 years 
September 


Beverly Oestmann 
Lincoln 
20 years August 
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Ronnie Rakow 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Bryan Slick 
Lincoln 
20 years/July 


Minnie Zeller 
Lincoln 

20 years, 
September 


15 years 


Berna Anderson 
Lincoln 

15 years 
September 


Jacqueline Condon 


Hastings 
15 years/ August 


James Cook 
Lincoln 

15 years 
September 


Floyd Cox 
Lincoln 
15 years 
September 


Jeanette Winslow 
Lincoln 

20 years/ 
September 


Edmond Creamer 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Diane Henke 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Dianna Hietbrink 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


John Jenkins 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


Frank Johnson 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Roberta Lane 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Sandra Payne 


Hastings 
15 years/ August 


Karon Svoboda 
Hastings 
15 Years’ August 
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Michael Versaw 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


Kenetta Wallace 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Thomas C. 
Woods, III 
Lincoln 

15 yvears/ 
September 


10 years 


John Barber 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


Elizabeth Eckics 
York 
10 years/July 


Joleen Ekstein 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Dianne Newell 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Ellen Haynes 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Lori Megrue 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Glenn Pankonin 
Plattsmouth 
10 years/ August 


Christine Smith 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


Donald 
Uhrmacher, Jr. 
Hastings 

10 years/July 


Cathy Young 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


5 years 


Venus Baker 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Pamela Basler 


Lincoin 


5 years’ August 


Elaine Bell 
Lincoln 
5 years’ July 
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Jim Beyer Nes Debbi Hartley 
Lincoln @ Nebraska City 
5 years/September 5 years/September 


Karen Brandt Dianne Hauschel 


Lincoln Lincoln 

5 years/July 5 years/ August 
Donald E. 

Denise Carstensen Jones, Jr. 

Lincoln Hastings 


5 years/July 5 years/July 


Richard Morgan 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


LaVonne Craig 
Wahoo 
5 years/ August 


James Pelan 
David City ‘ 
5 years/September 


Connie Croghan 
Lincoln 
5 years/September 


Susan Proskovec 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Eva Dukich 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Helen Ulrich 
Lincoln 
5 years/September © - 


Ruth Fosler 
Milford 


5 years/ August 


Jane Vraspir 
Lincoln 
5 years/Septembe. 


Douglas Harris 
Lincoln 
5 years, September 


Kathleen Wells 


Ry, 


5 years/September | “RRA | 


Also observing 


anniversaries: 


Don Neill 
Lincoln 
30 years/ August 


Arlene Blum 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Margaret Medina 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


Bonnie Anderson 
Lincoln 
20 years/August 


Ralph Brahmstedt 
York 
20 years/July 


Edward Paulsen 
Lincoln 
20 years/ August 


Duane Smith 
Nebraska City 
20 years/September 


Sidney Maynard 
Lincoln 
20 years/ August 


Gary Babcock 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Michael Bell 
Lincoln 
15 years/September 


Sondra Buehler 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Robert Ellis 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Robert Green 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Peggy Harmon 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Susan Hartshorn 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


Pamela Leak 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Brenda Roach 
Lincoln 

15 years/July 

Vicki Wusk 

Lincoln 

15 years/September 


Alan Banks 
Geneva 
10 years/July 


Laurie Baxter 
Lincoln 
10 years/September 


Paula Churchill 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Douglas Schaffer 
Lincoln 
iO years’ August 
William Schnase 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Delores Schultz 
Beatrice 
10 years/ August 


Elaine Showen 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Teresa Wilson 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Muriel Ziebarth 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Edna Anderson 
Lincoln 
5 years/August 


Cheryl Dunbar 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Tamara Hansen 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Melinda Harring 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Ronald Hoagland 


Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Jennifer Jennett 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


James Kortum 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Teri Langston 
Lincoln 


5 years/September 


Terrence Lewis 
Lincoln 
3 years/ August 


Nancy Mead 
Lincoln 
5 years/August 


Kevin Mills 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Tami New 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Russell Powell 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Rosemarie 
Schmersal 
Lincoln 

5 years/ August 


Byron Schroeder 
Lincoln 


5 years/September 


Tyler Sprouse 
Lincoln 
5D years/July 


Bonnie Studer 
Lincoln 

5 years/July 
Judith Teeple 
Lincoln 


5 years/September 


Debra Vance 
Lincoln 


5 years’ September 
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Panasonic Speakerphone 

and Dialer 

Ideal for the office or home with 16 ; | 
number memory, last number redial, 

mute button and built-in speaker 


and microphone. 


Cobra Memory Phone 

A real time-saver with 12 number memory, 
last number redial, three position ringer 
switch, cancel button and mute button. 


HTT = 


Panasonic 
OOK HONG 


£ 2 
Pee’ aes, 
sapatsenacnanenismtoeoenennr ens 


Ultraline™ II 


Contemporary styling packed with fea- 
tures like nine number memory, last 

number redial and large, easy 
to read numbers. 


ave 10% off the regular price of a new phone with the 
Snip-ems coupon from the Lincoln phone book or the coupon inserted 
in your statement. Or choose from a variety of reconditioned and 
selected new phones at big preholiday savings. 
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About the cover: 


Among the 83 retirees honored Novem- 
ber 8 were (clockwise, from top left) 
Helen Norwood, Lincoln; (left to right) 
Jona Pieper, and husband Bill, Mary 
Gress, all of Nebraska City; Bob Roth 
and Sylvia Dalka, Lincon; Bob Barnett, 
Crete and Leon Rezny, Lincoln; Nor- 
man “‘Buck” Duer and Mrs. Duer, 
Lincoln. 
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COMMENTS 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS! 


News like that reported recently 
in Financial World (October 3-16, 
1984) is one of the best holiday 
gifts any of us could ask for. To 
make it even better, third quarter 
earnings per share were $1.06 
rather than the $1.03 projected in 
the article. 

Many thanks to each of you who 
has worked diligently to keep The 
Lincoln Telephone Company 
moving ahead. 


bgp. 


Clear Connection 


In the aftermath of AT&T’s break- 
up, many investors ignored those 
companies that provided local tele- 
phone service. But Wall Street is 
starting to give this group a closer 
look, particularly Lincoln Tele- 
communications. 


The company, which serves 200,000 
customers in southeastern Nebras- 
ka, saw its operating revenues 
nearly double since 1977, to $134 
million. Over the same period, net 
income rose from $7.5 million to 
$12.8 million. Lincoln’s balance 
sheet has also remained strong, 
with long-term debt estimated at 
40% of total capital. 


A strong second-quarter perform- 
ance sent revenues rising by $3.7 
million, or 12% from the year-earlier 


period while earnings climbed from 


79¢ a share a year ago to $1.10 a 
share now. Increased local tele- 
phone use, a $4.6 million rate hike 
and fewer operating expenses con- 
tributed to the advance. And Lin- 
coln’s unregulated telephone opera- 
tions unit netted $51,000 compared 
with a $59,000 loss a year ago. 


This overall growth is expected to 
continue. Third-quarter earnings 
should reach $1.08 a share, up 16% 
from the 89¢ a share reported during 
the year-earlier period. In addition 
to earnings, dividends are on the 
rise, doubling from $1.10 to $2.20 a 
share since 1977. 


Given Lincoln’s potential, analysts 
are increasing their fiscal-year 
earnings estimates. The original 
estimates of $3.70 and $3.90 a share 
for 1984 and 1985, respectively, have 
been changed to $4.10 and $4.30. 


OTC (LTEC) 28'4, div. $2.20, yield 
7.7%. 


Reprinted by permission of Financial 


World. 


Correction: 

The author of comments on page 3 
of the October/ November issue was 
inadvertently omitted. The piece on 
progress in our second largest 
exchange was written by Dwight 
Splitt, Hastings area manager. 
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Retirement 
Banquet 
Largest 

in Company's 
History 


Moore than 2,740 years of service 
was represented by the 83 retirees 
honored November 8 at the com- 
pany’s 39th annual retirement 
recognition dinner. A record 142 
guests made this the largest retire- 
ment dinner in the company’s his- 
tory. 


Bob Stall led the group in length 
of service with 41 years, 10 months 
and 6 days of net credited service. 
Not far behind, each with over 41 
years, were Helen Norwood, Al 
Behm, Audrey McKeown and Tom 
Roller. Two employees, Sylvia 
Dalka and Eleanor Buettenbach, 
although both had breaks in service, 
shared the honor of beginning their 
employment with LT&T the earliest 
of all 1984 retirees. 


In introducing the guests of honor 
President James E. Geist presented 
the following outline of significant 
events in the company’s and the 
nation’s history during the years 
when each retiree first joined the 
company. 


1941—The year Sylvia Dalka and 
Eleanor Buettenbach joined LT&T, 
the transcontinental telephone 
cable was laid through our territory, 
LT&T applied for the first territory- 
wide standard local tariff, and the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneers 
Chapter was organized. It was also 
the year when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked on December 7. 
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Floral centerpieces were presented to female emp! 


1942—The names of Bob Stall, 
Allan Behm, Ruby Haught and 
Ruth Merrill McGinness were added 
to the list of LT&Ters. All but Bob 
Stall left LT&T for a time but 


returned to continue their careers. 


1942 was also a year when World 
War II demanded nearly full atten- 
tion of telephone people. Expansion 
of the network was restricted, but 
phone service was extended to the 
Lincoln Army Airfield. Many em- 
ployees left to join military service 
and every one of LT'&T’s employees 
participated in the War Bond drive. 


1943—Emma DeJonge, Audrey 
McKeown, Helen Norwood, Tom 
Roller, Betty Overton and Miriam 
Cover became LT'&Ters. It was a 
year when the now familiar with- 
holding tax on income was insti- 
tuted. World War II was in full swing 
and the company strained its 
limited supply of materials to pro- 


oyees with the most years of service. One of 
those was Elaine Hawkins, Lincoln, with nearly 39 years with the company. In the background 
Miriam Cover, Lincoln, exchanges greetings with President James E. Geist. 


vide service to the naval ammuni- 
tion depot at Hastings and the ordi- 
nance plant at Mead, along with 
providing service to air bases at 
Bruning, Fairmont and Geneva. 
LI'&T also conducted its first bar- 
gaining negotiations with the Uni- 
ted Union of Telephone Workers. 


1944—In 1944 when Shirley Pavey, 
Dorothy Trauernicht, Martha Die- 
trich and Elaine Hawkins joined the 
company, LT&T was honored by the 
Signal Corps for distinguished serv- 
ice in the war effort. 

At that time telephones were 
being made for war use only and 
waiting lists for phones grew as our 
stocks dwindled. On June 6, the mil- 
itary situation began to look better 
as the Allies crossed the English 
Channel and established a beach- 
head in Normandy. 


1945—Avis Collar, Clarence 
Schleufer and Jean Paulsen started 
their telephone careers in 1943. 
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As World War II came to an end, 
LT'&T had 137 employees, including 
14 women, serving in the military. 
Two employees, Lavelle Giles, and 
Robert Nelson, gave their lives in 
the conflict. In November the first 
wire photograph was, transmitted 
over LT'&T circuits. 


1946—John Findley, Leonard Reed 
and Betty Mooney came to LT&T in 
1946. 

Most service personnel had 
returned to civilian life and it was a 
year of heavy consumer demand. 
Telephones were still in short 
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John Findley, Crete. (front) and Don Gilmore. 
Nebraska City, stand for recognition at the 
climax of the annual retirement dinner 
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Sylvia Dalka, Lincoln, unwraps her engraved Silver tray, a traditional memento for LT&T retirees. 


supply, but LT&T resumed its dial 
conversion program and introduced 
Nebraska’s first mobile radio-tele- 
phone service. 1946 was also the 
year of LT&T’s first retirement 
dinner with seventeen employees 
retiring. 


1947—The names of Bill Baker, 
Don Gilmore, Mike Hunt, Darrell 
Joynt, Marv Pilfold, Lyle Reighard 
and Jona Pieper were added to the 
employee list. 

Negotiations with the CWA broke 
down and astrike ensued from April 
7 to May 19. Dial conversions con- 
tinued in a number of exchanges 
and the general commercial de- 
partment moved to new quarters on 
the ground floor of the old 14th & M 
Building. 
1948—LT&T’s 45th anniversary 
saw John Buck, Otis Clark, Joe 
Garrett, Lyle Higgins, Maxine 
Jones, John Roth, Jack Ruble, John 
Summers, Bob Wendell and Leon 
Rezny joining the company. 

To the surprise of many, postwar 
prosperity continued and so did the 
demand for telephone service. A 
new telegraph concentrator was 
installed in toll test, the directory 
sales company was organized anda 
building site at 15th & M was pur- 
chased. 
1949—Joining the company in 
1949 were Bob Berggren, John Eck- 
les, Betty Hanson, George Heikes, 


Marcus Johnson, Fenton Kipling, 
Rod Lane, Max Melvin, Mary 
Pohlenz, Mel Sorenson, Jack Tracy 
and Duane Webb. 

It was a year of troublesome 
weather. A nasty January ice storm, 
followed by an old-fashioned Ne- 
braska blizzard, hit Butler, Seward 
and Saunders Counties. In June, a 
tornado ripped through Belvidere, a 
cloudburst hit Lancaster County 
and a 7-inch rain washed away a 
considerable amount of outside 
plant in Pawnee County. We began 
microfilming toll tickets, adopted a 
daily addendum system for the Lin- 
coln directory and installed Lin- 
coln’s 40,000th telephone. 


1950—Loal Genrich and Dealva 
Wheeler joined LT&T in 1950, the 
year that LT&T installed its 
100,000th phone at the F. L. Gorman 
home in Seward. 

That year heavy rains sent tor- 
rents through the Blue, Nemaha 
and Salt Creek Valleys. It was the 
worst flood in our area, putting 2200 
customers out of service and caus- 
ing 23 deaths. Hastings and several 
other exchanges were converted to 
dial, making a total of 68 conver- 
Sions in the preceding decade. 


1951—In 1951 Bob Barnett, Don 
Hester, Bob Kennedy, Glen 
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Lydia Spomer, Lincoln, was among those who 
arrived early to greet friends during the social 
hour preceding the dinner. 
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McCown, Delvin McCoy and Bob 
Thallas joined the company. 

That year was the 75th anniver- 

sary of the invention of the tele- 
phone, LT&T installed our first 
Audiochron (time and temperature) 
unit in Lincoln. Merle Hale was 
elected president of the National 
Pioneer Association and the com- 
pany started planning for a new 
building at 15th & M. 
1952 brought Betty Biggs, Red 
Canarsky, Buck Duer, Myrel Ifland 
and Elaine Kershner to the com- 
pany. 

LT&T was saddened by the 
deaths of company founder Frank 
H. Woods and vice president Hiland 
Wheeler. Merle Hale became vice 
president and Ken Lawson general 
commercial department superin- 
tendent. A Thanksgiving Day bliz- 
zard raged across our territory. 
LT&T joined the National Operator 
Dial Network and 93 LT&T em- 
ployees were called into military 
service as the “police action” in 
Korea broke out. 
1953—The year Carol Allen, Don 
Hessler, Bob Roth, Helen Rothfuss 
and Ivan Tyrrell started their tele- 
phone careers, outdoor telephone 
stations made their first appearance 
in LT&T territory and rates for 
paystation calls increased from 5¢ 
to 10¢. This ‘‘new” rate was not to 
change for 30 years. 

The first phase of LT&T’s new 
general office building at 15th & M 
in Lincoln was completed and a new 
toll board was cut over on December 
12. This equipment became the hub 
of operator toll dialing for southeast 
Nebraska. 
1954—Lois Godfrey came to LT&T 
in 1954 as LT&T observed its 50th 
anniversary. 

Open houses were scheduled 
throughout the territory and a 206- 
foot tower was erected atop the new 
building at 15th & M for a micro- 
wave dish antenna to receive net- 
work tv signals destined for KOLN- 
TV. A new type of plastic-sheathed 
cable was beginning to replace lead- 
sheathed cable. 
1955—Edgar Eitzmann and Lester 
Way became telephone employees in 
1955. 
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The company purchased a site for 
a new building at Beatrice and 
broke ground in August. The num- 
ber of telephones increased by 5,592 
and by the end of the year, 1,506 
employees worked for LT&T. 
Houghton Furr was elected treas- 
urer and Eddie Cummings, LT&T 
senior engineer, observed 50 years 
of telephone service. 1955 also 
marked 75 years of telephone serv- 
ice in Lincoln—the first 24 years by 
Bell franchises, 8 years of competi- 
tion between LT&T and Bell and the 
last 43 years by LT&T alone. 


1957—Sylvestor Nespor, Charles 
Olson and Arlo Stahly joined LT&T 
in 1957. 

It was another year of harsh 
weather. In March, a late blizzard 
broke poles and thousands of wires, 
soaked cables, cut off 36 exchanges 
from outside communities, and put 
an estimated 7,000 phones out of 
service. Nearly 50 homes in Milford 
were destroyed by an April tornado. 
LT&T initiated DDD service as we 
cut the Beatrice dial exchange into 
operation. Dialaphone, a device 
which automatically dialed tele- 
phone numbers, was introduced and 
the building at Wahoo was com- 
pleted. In Lincoln, a new neighbor 
appeared across the street from the 
general office building—the new 
Pershing Auditorium. 


1958—Ed Fitzgibbons, Opal Mun- 
son, William Parry and Stan 
Schweitzer came to LT&T in 1958. 
LT&T was saddened by the death 
of Thomas C. Woods, Sr. who was 
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Pauline Wurm, Lincoln, displays her silver tray, 
engraved with her name and years of service. 


followed as president by Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr. We began our first use of 
microwave for transmission of long 
distance messages with a new sys- 
tem connecting Lincoln, Wahoo and 
David City. One of the key links was 
a 265-foot tower near Brainard. The 
company was promoting colored 
phones and by year’s end we had 
seen a net gain of 4,788 phones in 
service. 


1959—Pauline Wurm started her 
telephone career in 1959 and 
became one of the 1,528 employees 
on the payroll. 

Pensions were liberalized that 
year and exchanges at Auburn, 
Nemaha, Davenport and Hallam 
were converted to dial. The exten- 
sive addition to the L5th & M Build- 
ing was completed, expanding it to8 


Acquaintances were renewed at the dinner honoring retirees from throughout the territory. Mr. and 


Mrs. Stanley Scweitzer (left) visit with Mr. and Mrs. Bob Thallus (right) 


Retirement, cont'd. 
floors in the main section and 4 
floors in the addition to the east. 


1961—Lois Seymour came to LT&T 
in 1961, the year LT&T installed its 
150,000th telephone at the home of 
Roger Goodenough at Beatrice. 

We also put into operation a new 
building and exchange at Husker- 
ville (Lincoln Air Park West) and 
converted the last of our magneto 
exchanges, the one at Guide Rock, to 
dial service. The all-number calling 
system went into use in Lincoln and 
data processing took on the task of 
printing payroll checks. In De- 
cember, the heaviest traffic load of 
any month was recorded with 
597,229 calls completed. 


1963—Sylvia Pecka and Lydia 
Spomer came to the company in 
1963. 

The nation was shocked by the 
November 22 assassination of Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy. At Wahoo, 
LT&T’s first dial mobile radio serv- 
ice was initiated and in Lincoln a 
videx closed circuit tv system was 
installed at Union Loan and Sav- 
ings. Geneva was converted to dial, 
the van-type truck was adopted by 
LT&T for combination technicians 
and zip codes appeared for the first 
time in LT &T telephone directories. 
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Myrel Ifland, Lincoln, was among the 83 
reurees honored November 8 


Cellular Mobile 
Communication 


ON ITS WAY! 


Pr ccotce to Telemarketing 
magazine, investors believe the cel- 
lular mobile telephone business will 
grow toa $10 billion industry in six 
years. They foresee a future when a 
chain of these cellular units will 
spread along interstate highways, 
linking major cities, with uninter- 
rupted telephone service to vehicles 
traveling those routes. 


The technology for cellular mobile 
systems was developed in 1969 by 
Motorola and the Bell Laboratories. 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) approved its use in 
March 1982 and, since then, various 
companies have installed cellular 
systems in 30 or more states. The 
FCC has issued licenses for cellular 
mobile systems in 90 markets. 


How do cellular mobile systems 
differ from conventional systems? 
First, let’s take a look at conven- 
tional mobile telephone service used 
for years by most telephone com- 
panies. LI'&T has a dozen conven- 
tional mobile systems, blanketing 
most of the 22 counties it serves. 


Conventional Improved Mobile 
Telephone Systems (IMTS) have a 
high-power transmitter/receiver 
and antenna covering an entire 
metropolitan or large rural area. It 
is limited to no more than two dozen 
simultaneous conversations over 12 
channels each for a wireline and 
non-wireline carrier. In densely 
populated areas, users may have to 
wait for a dial tone or a mobile oper- 
ator during peak usage periods. 
Another shortcoming is that tall 


buildings and hills can interfere 
with transmission, causing static, 
background noise and poor sound 
fidelity. 


Cellular mobile telephone sys- 
tems use a network of smaller, ad- 
joining units, called cells, to cover a 
service area. Computerized equip- 
ment and a low-powered radio trans- 
mitter/receiver are located at the 
center of each of the smaller cells. 
The cells are linked by phone lines to 
a Mobile Telephone Switching 
Office (MTSO) that serves as the 
“brain” of the cellular system. 


When the handpiece of a cellular 
mobile phone is picked up, a signal 
is sent to the switching office in that 
cell, which selects a channel and 
routes the call to the number called. 
The MTSO senses movement within 
the cell and, as the vehicle passes 
from the cell, hands off the trans- 
mission to an adjoining cell. The 
caller won’t notice the transfer 
because it takes only 120th of a 
second. A call can be handed off toa 
new cell as many times as it is 
necessary during a conversation. 
Calls originating from a regular 
telephone to a cellular phone are 
processed in a similar manner. 


Cellular System Has Many 
Advantages 


The shorter distances within each 
cell and the handoff feature keeps 
interference from hills and tall 
buildings to a minimum providing 
better transmission and sound 
fidelity. 
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Because the cellular system uses a 
low-powered transmission signal, 
the radio frequency used in one cell 
can be reused in a non-adjacent cell 
in the same service area. In densely 
populated areas, a cell can be subdi- 
vided into sub-cells to provide even 
greater capacity. Therefore more 
customers can use the new system 
than the conventional system. In- 
creased usage may also make it pos- 
sible to furnish mobile service at a 
lower rate. 


New lightweight computer term1- 
nals and printers can be easily at- 
tached to the mobile unit, permitting 
customers to check inventories, con- 
firm orders, perform credit checks 
and send or receive messages. 


Two Systems Provided in Each 
Market 


Although cellular systems are 
regulated by the FCC, the service is 
not free of competition. The FCC 
has determined that there will be 
two providers of cellular systems in 
each market, one operated by a 
“wireline” (telephone) company and 
the other by a non-wireline (radio 
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carrier) company. The telephone 
company must be already providing 
regulated telephone service in that 
market. Each company would have 
half of the 666 assigned channels in 
each market. 


Depending on the boundaries set 
by the FCC, some cellular markets 
may have more than one regulated 
company operating in the area. For 
example, in the Omaha area the cel- 
lular market encompasses territory 
where more than one telephone 
company operates. In such cases 
FCC regulations provide several 
options: The companies involved 
may file jointly, or they may arrive 
at an agreement whereby only one 
of the companies will file. If they are 
unsuccessful at reaching agree- 
ment, the FCC will select the fran- 
chisee by lottery. 


LT&T Prepared to File 


Cellular mobile markets in most 
of LT&T’s operating territory may 
involve more than one regulated 
telephone company. In the Lincoln, 
Lancaster County market, however, 


LT&T is the only wireline company 


providing telephone service and so 
is virtually assured of recelving one 
of the two franchises. LT&T is pre- 
paring an application and will file 
with the FCC as soon as the agency 


begins accepting applications for 
markets of Lincoln’s size. 


If licensed to provide cellular 
mobile service in the Lincoln market 
area, LT&T may have asystem that 
could link with the one in Omaha. 
Calls to or from vehicles moving 
along the interstate between the two 
cities could be handed off from one 
system to the other. The entire inter- 
state highway in Nebraska could 
eventually be covered by cellular 
systems making LT&T a vital link 
in this statewide cellular mobile 
network. 


But all of that is still in the future. 
The FCC is currently accepting ap- 
plications from the largest market 
areas—thirty of them at a time. 
Because Lincoln stands 171 ston the 
list, the FCC will probably not be 
ready to consider an application for 
this area until mid-1985. The re- 
mainder of the territory could be 
considered in 1986 or 1987. 
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LT&T Employees to Serve 
at National Exchange 
Carriers Association 


iP March, 1983, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) 
created an organization known as 
the National Exchange Carriers 
Association (NECA) to represent 
local telephone companies (loca! 
exchange carriers) in administering 
access revenue distribution. In addi- 
tion, NECA will file and administer, 
with the FCC, access tariffs for its 
approximately 1,500 local exchange 
members. Since the new organiza- 
tion’s by-laws specify that the bulk 
of its staffing must come from 
member companies, employees 
from local exchanges throughout 
the country have been recruited by 
the NECA organization. 


Four LT&T employees have cur- 
rently been accepted for assignment 
to NECA for the next several years. 
Those employees are: Gary Clifford, 
Jim McGinn, Gary Neill and Tom 
Roach. 


Under the divestiture agreement, 
American Telephone and Tele- 


graph, which had in the past per- 


formed the revenue distribution and 
tariff filing functions, was directed 


by the FCC to pay start-up costs for 
NECA with future operating costs 
to come from the revenue pools. 
NECA’s headquarters are located in 
Whippany, New Jersey. In addition, 
there are six regional offices, includ- 
ing the Midwest region, with offices 
in Chicago; the Southern region at 
Atlanta; the Western region with 
offices in both Omaha and Denver; 
the Eastern region, also located at 
Whippany; the Pacific region at 
Concord, California; and the South- 
western region with offices in St. 


Louis. 


Clifford, who was the first of the 
four LT&T employees to join NECA, 
left in March for the headquarters 
officein Whippany where heis staff 
manager for access tariffs in the 
tariff development section. His 
responsibilities include preparing 
tariffs to be filed with the FCC and 
fielding “hot line” calls from mem- 
ber companies when they have ques- 
tions about rates or procedures. Clif- 
ford’s position at LT&T was Rates 
and Tariffs Supervisor. 


Jim McGinn, a former Toll Sepa- 
rations Analyst at LT&T, has joined 
NECA’s cost study review section 
located at the Atlanta regional 
office. Gary Neill, who is assigned to 
the Midwestern division’s Omaha 
office, will also be working with a 
cost study group. Neill spent four 
weeks at the USTA cost/separa- 
tions school in East Lansing, Mich- 
igan, before beginning his new job. 


The most recent of the LT &Ters to 
join NECA is Tom Roach who left 
October 1 on assignment to the 
Eastern division’s regional office in 
Whippany. Formerly a Toll Separa- 
tions Analyst at LT&T, Roach will 
be working with cost studies for the 
entire Eastern region from Maine to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


“IT look on this as an excellent 
career opportunity for me. At LT&T 
I was able to work with only one 
company’s cost studies, but this op- 
portunity to work with a lot of dif- 
ferent companies will give me a 
wider view of the toll separations 
process,” he said. 


The contract between LT&T and 
NECA calls for the four LT&T 
employees to remain there for up to 
five years. Although still listed offi- 
cially as LT&T employees, their 
salaries and expenses are billed to 


NECA. 
NECA’s Functions Varied 


NECA’s mission covers the fol- 
lowing areas of responsibility on 
behalf of the nearly 1,500 local 
exchange carriers which it serves: 

1. Prepare and file interstate 

access charge tariffs. 
(These include the switched 
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access service charges 
billed to interexchange car- 
riers, customer charges 
billed to multiline business 
and WATS customers, and 
the billing/collecting serv- 
ice charges when local ex- 
changes perform these serv- 
ices for the interexchange 
carrier.) 

2. Administer the resulting 
revenues. 

(NECA has been charged 
by the FCC with the respon- 
sibility for collecting and 
distributing the access re- 
venues resulting from inter- 
state long distance services.) 

3. Coordinate the pooling pro- 

cess for fair revenue settle- 
ments. 
(NECA will administer the 
various revenue pools and 
distribution of the pooled 
revenues among local ex- 
change carriers.) 

4. Monitor the interstate rate 
of return and refile tariffs 
when they fall below the 
authorized level. 

5. Conduct cost and revenue 
reviews to assure the accu- 
racy of the revenue pool and 
equitable treatment of all 
local exchange companies 
in the settlement process. 


6. Conduct workshops and 
seminars for the educa- 
tional benefit of all member 
companies. 


Switched Access Rates Among 
Those Filed by NECA 


Switched access rates, which 
cover many elements involved in 
connecting local exchange compan- 
ies’ subscribers to the interexchange 
carriers’ networks constitute a 
major portion of the interstate 
tariffs filed with the FCC by NECA. 
Among the rates most common to 
many local exchanges are the 
following: 

e Theend user rate, or custom- 

er charge—a monthly rate of 
$6 per line charged to multi- 
line business and WATS cus- 
tomers. 

e The common carrier line 
rate—a per-minutes-of-use 
charge levied on interex- 
change carriers for use of the 
local subscriber loop to orig- 
inate or terminate an inter- 
state call. 

e The local transport rate—a 
charge applied to each inter- 
exchange carrier using the 
local exchanges’ trunklines 
and switching facilities. 


Pools Administered by NECA 
Portions of the interstate access 


charge revenues will be collected by 
NECA and placed in various pools 
for distribution among participat- 
ing members. Only one of these 
pools is mandatory for all exchange 
carriers in the U.S.: the carrier 
common line pool. This pool in- 
cludes all revenues earned from 
interexchange carriers for use of the 
subscriber loop (the line from the 
residence or business to the nearest 
end office) and the end-user pool 
contains the revenues collected from 
the $6 per month charge to multiline 
business and WATS customers. The 
remaining pools are voluntary. 

e The traffic sensitive pool 
includes revenues collected 
from interexchange carriers 
for local transport on the 
trunk lines and switching 
facilities of the local tele- 
phone company. 

e The billing and collecting 
pool contains revenues earn- 
ed from interexchange carri- 
ers for billing and collecting 
services provided by the 
local telephone companies. 

It is estimated that total billing 
for all pools administered by NECA 
will be about $14 billion per year. 
The mandatory carrier common line 
pool will provide the largest share of 
revenue and is expected to generate 
$8.7 billion in revenues per year. 


Strand Promoted to New Marketing Position 


J ames W. Strand has been pro- 
moted to Vice President, Marketing, 
following the consolidation of Lin- 
coln Telecommunications Com- 
pany’s subsidiary marketing opera- 
tions. In his new post Strand will be 
responsible for the marketing activ- 
ities of The Lincoln Telephone 
Company, LinTel Systems, Inc., 
and Alarm Systems of Nebraska. 


Strand has been with the com- 
pany since 1973 when he joined 
LT&T as Management Develop- 
ment Coordinator. He has since 
served as Control Systems Supervl- 
sor, Administrative Assistant to the 
Executive Staff, Planning Systems 
Supervisor and Assistant to the 
Executive Vice President. He was 
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named Vice President of Business 
Communications and Computer 
Systems in 1980 and Planning 
Director in 1981. Prior to assuming 
his new post he was Vice President 
and General Manager of LinTel 
Systems. 


A graduate of York High School, 
Strand earned B.S. and M.S. 
degrees in psychology and a Master 
of Business Administration degree 
from the University of Nebraska. 
He is a member of the Lincoln Cen- 
ter Kiwanis Club and the Univer- 
sity Club. He has been active in the 
Lincoln Symphony and Rathbone 
Village Associations and the Com- 
munity Advisory Boards of KUCV 
and the College of St. Mary’s. He 
has also served as Vice Chairman of 
the UNL Career Action Commis- 
sion, Chairman of the State Advi- 
sory Council on Career Education, 
Co-president of the Maude Rous- 
seau PTA and Vice President of the 
Employees Cooperative Credit 


Association. 
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Your Vision Is Precious; 
Only You Can Protect It 
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At work or at home eye protection can be your best safeguard against eye injury. John Moore (left) 
and Bill Scheele protected their eyes by wearing goggles over their regular glasses during a recent 
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C rose to one million Americans 
have impaired vision as a result of 
accidental injury to their eyes. Most 
of these injuries could have been 
prevented. Consider the following 
statistics:* Sports and recreational 
activities result in 34,000 eye injur- 
ies a year; home workshop accidents 
account for nearly 35,000 eye injur- 
ies and yard and garden mishaps 
account for some 5,000 eye injuries 
annually. Nor are your eyes safe 
from accidental injury in the con- 
fines of your home. Accidents 
within the house account for more 
eye injuries than any other single 
cause—some 42 percent of the eye 
injuries occur during simple house- 
hold chores. 


Safety Rules for Protecting 
Your Eyes** 


How can you prevent injury to 
your eyes? Be alert to hazardous 
activities and take the proper pre- 
cautions to protect your eyes during 
the following activities: 


Sports and recreational activ- 
ities — competitive sports take the 
greatest toll of eyes injured when 
struck by a ball, racquet, an elbow 
... although bicycling, shooting BB 
guns and archery also come in for 
their share of eye injuries. Safety 
Rule — When participating in 
sports, observe the safety rules 


*National Society to Prevent Blindness, 

“Facts and Figures” 

** American Optometric Association, ‘A 
Guide to Eye Safety in the Work Environ- 
ment.” 
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when you play and wear special 
eyewear for all sports activities 
where there might be a chance of eye 
injury. Eye protectors are available 
at most sporting goods stores for 
those who do not wear corrective 
lenses. If you require corrective 
lenses, be sure that you have your 
prescription made up in safety 
glasses. 


Do-it-yourself projects — 
using power tools, welding equip- 
ment, molten metals, solder, acids, 
solvents, adhesives and a host of 
other chemical products can 
endanger your eyes. Safety Rule — 
When working around your home 
have your tools in good repair. 
Observe all suggested precautions 
for use of any chemical products. 
Always wear goggles or safety 
glasses while you work. 


Gardening or yardwork — fly- 
ing wood chips, stones, sticks and 
other objects are a potential hazard 
to your eyes as are the chemicals in 
pesticides, herbicides and fertilizers. 
Safety Rule — Keep others away 
when mowing, sawing, or chopping 
wood, using weed or hedge trim- 
mers. Read all package labels and 
instruction sheets before using tools 
or chemical products and wear §0g- 
gles or safety glasses while you are 
doing yard work. 


Household cleaning — requires 
the use of a wide variety of cleaning 
agents, each with its own special 
hazard to the eyes. The danger is 
compounded if the cleaners are 1n 
pressurized spray cans. Safety Rule 
— Before using household cleaning 
agents read the label and instruc- 
tions thoroughly. If using a spray, 
be sure the nozzle is directed away 
from you. Wear special goggles to 
protect your eyes from dangerous 
substances. 


Types of Eye Protection 


At work or at home, the best pro- 
tection against eye injury is protec- 
tive eyewear. The type of safety 
eyewear needed will vary with the 
hazard involved. The following pro- 
tective eyewear and emergency care 
for accidents involving the eyes has 
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been recommended by the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association: 


Impact-resistant spectacles. 
Federal regulations now require 
that corrective lenses prescribed by 
your doctor be impact resistant, but 
there is no required thickness for the 
lenses which are mounted in ordi- 
nary street-wear frames. Although 
everyday eyewear is no substitute 
for safety glasses, ordinary glasses 
can provide a limited frontal protec- 
tion against flying particles if the 
impact is not too severe. They 
should not, however, be confused 
with shatterproof or safety glasses 
which provide a much greater 
degree of safety. 


Safety glasses. Safety glasses 
are designed to provide maximum 
frontal protection against flying 
objects and can be made of glass or 
plastic. They must be at least 3 mm. 
thick and able to withstand the 
impact of a % inch diameter steel 
ball dropped from a height of 50 
inches without shattering. Safety 
glasses are also mounted in spe- 
cially designed frames which hold 
the lenses more securely under 
heavy impact. Various types of side 
shields can be attached to the sides 
to provide additional protection. 


Goggles. Goggles offer both 
frontal and side protection. Some 
styles are designed to be worn over 
regular glasses for protection 
against flying particles. 


Face shields. Face shields pro- 
vide splash protection when work- 
ing with chemicals. They are not 
designed for heavy impact and give 
only limited protection against fly- 
ing particles. When working with 
highly toxic or unstable chemicals, 
goggles should be worn under the 
face shield for additional protection. 


Tinted lenses. Tinted lenses 
provide various levels of protection 
against infrared and ultraviolet 
radiation and should be worn when 
working in areas where infrared or 
ultraviolet light is used. Tinted 
lenses also provide protection 
against glare and the discomfort of 
strong light. 


Photogray lenses. Lenses 
which go from clear to tinted in 
strong light are not acceptable in 
industrial situations because of the 
length of time required for the glases 
to lighten up after coming indoors. 


Contact lenses. Contact lenses 
do not provide needed eye protec- 
tion, but it is not usually necessary 
to remove them in hazardous situa- 
tions if appropriate safety eyewear 
1S worn over them. 


Eye safety equipment may be 
made with plastic or treated glass 
lenses, each having its own distinct 
advantage. Plastic lenses are light- 
er In weight and more resistant to 
welding splatter. They are also less 
likely to fog than glass, but glass 
lenses scratch less easily than plas- 
tic. The type of safety lenses needed 
will probably depend on how they 
are to be used and when or where 
they will be used. 


Eye Emergency Care** 


In spite of the best eye protection 
efforts, accidents to the eye may still 
occur. Knowing how to deal with 
them may mean the difference be- 
tween minor eye damage and per- 
manent injury, or even blindness. 


Foreign materials in the eye 
— Do not rub. Lift upper eyelid out- 
ward and pull down over lower eye- 
lash to allow tears to lubricate the 
eye and flush away the foreign 
object. Repeat several times, but if 
object does not flush out, do not 
attempt to remove it. Go directly toa 
doctor, health clinic or hospital. 


Chemical splashes in the eye 
— Immediately flush eyes with cool 
water for at least 15 minutes, then 
seek medical attention as soon as 
possible. 


Lacerations or cuts — Do not 
attempt to treat or to flush out or put 
any medication in the eye. Cover 
gently with a gauze pad and go 
directly to a doctor or hospital. 

Blows to the face resulting in 
a black eye — Treat with cold com- 
presses once each hour for about 15 
minutes at a time. The eye should be 
checked by a doctor for any internal 
damage. @) 
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LT&T Leads in 
United Way 
Contributions 


L you laid 181,032 one dollar bills 
end to end, they would reach from 
the telephone office at 15th & M to 
Firth in southeast Lancaster 
County. If you piled 181,032 dollar 
bills, one on top of the other, you 
would have a stack of one dollar 
bills nearly twice as high as the 400- 
foot State Capitol building. That 
gives you a visual idea of how much 
money LT&T and Lincoln em- 
ployees contributed to the 1985 Lin- 
coln/Lancaster County United Way 
campaign. 


A more practical view of what 
that gift means is that the United 
Way was able to exceed its goal of 
$2,234,094 dollars to support 24 
human service agencies and the 
more than 100 programs conducted 
by those agencies. And that should 
make you feel ten feet tall! 


Your more than 17 miles of dollar 
bills will help to make available to 
Lincoln and Lancaster County resi- 
dents a wide variety of health, 
emergency and crisis prevention 
services. 


Your 718-foot stack of dollar bills 
will be used in part to help support 
recreational activities for children 
and adults at several community 
centers and the city’s YMCAs and 
YWCA. 

Thanks to your contributions, 
thirteen programs serving Lincoln’s 
elderly, disabled and economically 


disadvantaged citizens will be able 
to continue. 


LI&T’s contribution continued to 
be the largest contribution made by 
a local business and was up 5.2 per- 
cent over 1984 even though there 
were fewer employees at LT&T than 


last year. 


me Weak 
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Individual contributions were 
also the highest ever—an average of 
$105.90 each, up 8.8 percent over last 
year. 


In addition to their sizeable mone- 
tary contribution to the success of 
the 1985 United Way campaign, 
LY&T employees also gave gener- 
ously of their time to support the 
United Way fund raising campaign. 
Eleven employees served as Loaned 
Executives to the United Way’s 
commercial division, assisting 
other companies throughout the 
community with their fund raising 
efforts. Lela Kelliher served as a 
member of the 1985 United Way 
Campaign cabinet and as the Busi- 
ness and Industry Division coordi- 
nator. Loaned Executives working 
with Kelliher were Bob Buller, 
Donna Burnett, Dean Hobson, Ron 
Hoffman, Lynn Holcomb, Bill Leo- 
nard, Sue Short, Katie Sloan, Judy 
Whitney and Sue Zeisler. 


Lela Keliher and the LT&T Loaned Executives 
were winners of the ‘Pot of Gold” when they 
exceeded their goal during the first weeks of 
the United Way Campaign. 

For the past several years LT&T 
has served as a Pacesetter company, 
beginning the company’s United 
Way fund raising drive well ahead 
of the general citywide campaign. 
Much of the success of the com- 
pany’s campaign is due to the 
efforts of LT&T’s United Commu- 
nity Services Council headed this 
year by Rick Aksamit, Colonel, and 
John Dageford, Co-Colonel. The 63 


canvassers who contacted all LT&T 
employees in their work areas 
included: Ken Adams, Mike Arnold, 
John Bassett, Mike Bell, Flo Bon- 
nell, Cynthia Brown, Mary Chris- 
tiansen, Larry Cook, Mary Ann 
Cotner, Tom Curry, Dan Eaton, 
Paul Eisenbarth, Donna Filbert, 
Jerry Garrison, Alice Gee, Ruby 
Grasmick, Ray Green, Edna Griffin, 
Brenda Hanau, Kathleen Hartman, 
Diane Henke, Bonnie Hogan, Beth 
Hallon, Marvin Huls, Lynn Hupka, 
Rick Inbody, Robert Johnson, 
Trudy Junsker, Donna Katt, 
Marilyn Kilbride, JoAnn Knapp, 
Shelly Knipple, Carla Krumme, 
Doris Lamberson, Jerry Likens, 
Clete Martinosky, Bob Mertz, Cathy 
Murray, Mike Newlon, Greg Nichel- 
son, Paul Olson, Marg Peach, Ken- 
netha Perry, Sharon Petty, Lucille 
Rath, Judy Roach, Dale Robertson, 
Mary Schellpeper, Bob Smith, Pat 
Smith, Jaclynn Synhorst, Arlene 
Thomas, Sandra Todd, Chery] 
Urwiller, Kathy Vance, Erika 
Walker, Linda Wilson, Kathy Wis- 
sink, Cynthia Wood, Dennis 
Wohlers, Frances Wright and 
Jeanne Zabel. 

In addition to those employees 
who worked on the 1985 United Way 
Campaign, a number of LT&T 
employees and retirees give service 
throughout the year as members of 
the United Way’s board and com- 
mittees. Gary Hupka fills two posts 
as a member of the United Way 
Board and United Way’s Planning 
Division. Also serving on the Plan- 
ning Division are Mark Stava and 
retirees Tom Goldenstein and Bill 
Eckles. Joan Winders, Mary Chris- 
tiansen and Pam Baker all serve on 
committees in the United Way’s 
Allocations Division. Art Thomp- 
son served as a member of the 
Communications Division. 

At a dinner at the campaign’s 
completion approximately 3,000 
volunteers were honored with The 
Lincoln Telephone Company-K- 
FOR Community Service Award. 
The award was presented by Art 
Thompson, LT&T and Vince Col- 
lura, KFOR to 1985 General Cam- 
paign Chairman, James C. Con- 
stance, on behalf of the volunteers. 
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Nation's First 
Answering 
Service 
Originated 
In LIA&T 
Territory 


The Lincoln Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has been credited 
with an unusually large number of 
firsts in innovative use of the tele- 
phone system. They include such 
things as the first successful dial 
telephone system in Nebraska 
(1904), the first mobile radio-tele- 
phone service in Nebraska (1946), 
the first In-WATS in the United 
States (1964) and the first complete 
electronically controlled exchange 
in Nebraska (1971). 


But there’s one first for which the 
company has never received due 
credit, says John A. McKinzie, 
retired general plant superinten- 
dent. It is the establishment of a 
telephone answering service in 
1929—an idea which rapidly caught 
on and spread over the nation. 
McKinzie remembers that the step 
to establish the service came about 
during the period when he was dis- 
trict manager, John H. Agee was 
general manager and R.S. Brewster 
was general traffic superintendent. 


According to McKinzie it started 
at Friend, Nebraska, with two com- 
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peting undertakers, each with his 
own circle of friends, acquaintances 
and potential clients. One of them 
also had a business in nearby Dor- 
chester, which required that he 
spend quite a bit of time in that 
community. He had a friendly under- 
standing with the operator at 
Friend. When he went to Dorchester 
he would call the operator and tell 
her where he was going. Then, if 
anyone called him, she would put 
the call through to Dorchester. 


One day the regular operator was 
ill and a substitute took over at the 
board. On this particular day a local 
man died and his family tried to 
contact the undertaker, who was in 
Dorchester at the time. The substi- 
tute operator, knowing nothing of 
the arrangement with the regular 
operator, could only report that the 
undertaker didn’t answer his phone. 
As a result, the family called his 
competitor to make arrangements 
for the funeral. 


When the undertaker returned 
from Dorchester and learned of the 
situation, he was incensed. He sued 
LT&T because of the loss of business. 


McKinzie and General Manager 
Agee were both involved in the case, 
which the company won. It was 
established that the service the tele- 
phone operator had been providing 
was not authorized nor one that the 
company was obligated to provide. 


The incident set McKinzie to 
thinking that perhaps a regular 
service of this type could be provided 
by the company for subscribers. 
After discussing his idea with the 
chief operator and local manager at 
Friend, it was decided that such a 
service would be practicable and 
that a charge could be made for it. 
When the matter was suggested to 
the commercial department and 
traffic superintendent Brewster, a 
rate of $3 per month was proposed 
and the name Secretarial Service 
selected. 


McKinzie was pondering the 
details of providing the service 
when he spied a small recipe file box 
belonging to his wife. Mrs. McKin- 
zie had never used it, so McKinzie 


took the box and set up a system for 
handling a telephone answering 
service for customers. Each custom- 
er subscribing to the service would 
have a card on which the operator 
would make notes as the customer 
called to inform her of where he’d be 
or what message to give callers. 
(This same file box sat right on the 
switchboard until the exchange was 
converted to dial many years later.) 


After making the decision to offer 
the service, the company contacted 
the two Friend undertakers who 
jumped at an opportunity to have 
the convenient service. A doctor and 
others contacted by the company 
also welcomed the opportunity to 
subscribe to the service. News of the 
service got around and soon custo- 
mers in Seward and Wahoo were 
also asking for it. Customers in 
other towns soon followed. 


As the Secretarial Service ex- 
panded, Traffic Superintendent 
Brewster reasoned that if the service 
was a good thing for customers in 
our territory it would be equally 
good for Lincoln customers. By 1932 
he had arranged to utilize the old 
“B” board in the test room for the 
Service and had put two or three 
operators to work. He almost imme- 
diately got a handful of subscribers, 
which was later considerably 
expanded. 


Brewster was understandably 
pleased with the success of the 
Secretarial Service and mentioned it 
to friends at Northwestern Bell in 
Omaha. They recognized its poten- 
tial and soon set up their own serv- 
ice, which spread through the Bell 
System to all parts of the country. 


Secretarial Service in Lincoln 
grew and expanded and became a 
heavy load. In 1950 LT&T sold the 
business, including the manual 
switchboard, to a private owner. 
Today it has several competitors, 
but is still in operation at 124 N. 16 
Street as Telephone Answering Serv- 
ice, Inc. 


One of its customers is McKinzie, 
a representative of Reliable Electric 
Company, a position he took after 
his retirement from LT&T. 
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Teleconference at Cornhusker Hotel—A First for Lincoln 


A 90-minute teleconference on 
technology and education high- 
lighted the 23rd annual Midwestern 
Governor’s Conference held Nov- 
ember 14-16 in Lincoln. Designed to 
show the capabilities of Nebraska’s 
educational television network, part 
of the success of what Governor 
Robert Kerrey termed a “telecom- 
munications fantasia” was due to 
farsighted thinking of some of 
LT&T’s planners. 


The first remote 2-way teleconfer- 
ence to take place in Lincoln was 
possible because cable and trans- 
mitting equipment had been in- 
stalled in the Cornhusker Hotel over 
a year ago while the new hotel/con- 
vention complex was still under 
construction, according to Wallace 
Gake, toll equipment supervisor. 


When LT&T engineers began 
planning the new Cornhusker’s 
telephone system, they recom- 
mended that the hotel be engineered 
to receive and transmit television. 
The hotel management liked the 
idea and the necessary cable and 
equipment was installed along with 
the hotel’s telephone system. 


LT&T’s role in television trans- 
mission consists of getting the 
remote video signal from the pro- 
gramming site to the television stu- 
dio. The signal is transmitted from 
the studio’s on-site remote unit by 
cable to the toll room at 15th & M. 
From there it is cabled to the local 
television studio for airing locally or 
to AT&T’s long distance network 
vla microwave where it is carried on 
to Chicago or New York television 
studios for regional or national 
airing. 

The company has a number of 
pickup points located throughout 
Lincoln. They are located at the 


University baseball field, Devaney 
Sports Complex, Memorial Stadium 
and Kimball Hall and at the State 
Capitol, the State Fairgrounds and 
Pershing Auditorium. Although 
LT&T has participated in sending 
or receiving telecasts from these 
locations for many years, this is the 
first time the company has partici- 
pated in a remote two-way telecon- 
ferencing telecast. 


Teleconferencing does not appear 
on the public television network but 
rather is viewed only by the partici- 
pants. In the recent teleconference 
at the Cornhusker, participants in 
Lincoln were able to communicate 
with other participants in Alaska, 
California and North Carolina on 
screens located in the hotel’s ball- 
room. 


The signals connecting the four 
sites traveled to and from the hotel 
via cable to LT&T’s television oper- 
ating center at 15th & M. From there 
it was cabled to and from NETV’s 


The remote signal that linked Midwest 
governors with those of three other states 
began at the Cornhusker and were monitored 
by Greg Loos. 


studio on North 33rd Street. NETV 
sent the signals by microwave to the 
network’s satellite sending station 
located near Lincoln Airport and 
beamed it, by satellite, to and from 
the other three participating 
locations. 


The Cornhusker’s remote system 
was first used prior to the Midwest- 
ern Governor’s Conference when 
live coverage of the Democratic par- 
ty’s election party at the Corn- 
husker was carried live over KOLN- 
TV November 6. In addition, guests 
at the Cornhusker were able to view 
the election coverage live on a large- 
screen television. @) 
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After transmission to the toll center at 15th & M where it was monitored by Ross Johnson, the signal 


went by cable to the NETV television studio. 
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Fairbury Law 
Officers Call 
on LT&T for Help 


Fairbury Area Manager Willard 
Waltke knew something was unus- 
ual even before he got to work the 
morning of October 10. On his way 
to the telephone building he noticed 
one of the streets was blocked off by 
police. 


“When I got to the office, the 
police came and got me,” he said. 


Waltke wasn’t in any trouble. The 
police needed help. Fairbury Police 
Chief Robert Gerhardt explained 
that some hours earlier, two men 
had entered an apartment, shot a 
college student, then returned to 
their own home and gone to bed. 
Because the suspects were armed, 
law enforcement officers had the 
house under surveillance but did not 
attempt a direct arrest. They had set 
up a temporary command postin an 
upstairs bedroom of a house oppo- 
site the suspects’ residence and 
needed phone service that would 
allow them to communicate with 
each other as well as the suspects. 


“Can you sneak three telephone 
lines into this house for us?” Ger- 
hardt asked Waltke, stressing that it 
was essential that the suspects not 


Many types of surgery can be performed safely and 
efficiently in your physician's office, a clinic, or a hospital 


outpatient department. 


That means you can go home sooner to the comfort of 


be aware of what was happening 
across the street. 


Waltke rounded up Fairbury Wire 
Chief Wes Anderson and combina- 
tion technicians Richard Leonard 
and Melvin Rahe. The four men 
connected I-wire to a terminal in the 
alley behind the command post and 
ran three drop wires along the 
ground and up through a back bed- 
room window of the building. 


“We kept out of sight of the sus- 
pects’ house,” Waltke emphasized. 


Their part in the cloak-and- 
dagger operation done, the tele- 
phone employees slipped away to 
more routine tasks while local 
police, the Sheriff and his deputies 
and a State Patrol SWAT team con- 
tacted the suspects by phone to try 
to talk them into surrendering 
themselves. 


Later that morning, the suspects 
emerged peacefully from the house 
and were arrested. 


Police Chief Gerhardt credited the 
telephone employees’ work with 
being a great help. 


“It enabled us to get the subjects 
out of their house with no danger to 
our officers or the subjects,” he said. 


State Patrol Captain R. J. Syslo 
wrote Waltke, “The extra effort dis- 
played by you and Wes Anderson 
was greatly appreciated. Having 
telephone communications in the 


A Good Care Tip 


your very own recovery room. Where you can probably 


recuperate just as well--or even better. 


Especially when you think about the money you re not 


spending in the hospital. 


Ask your physician about same day surgery. 
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Same-day surgery 
Saves. 


observation post was necessary and 
was utilized effectively in bringing a 
potentially dangerous situation toa 
successful conclusion.” 


Three Promoted 
in Nebraska City 


Richard C. Carr has been pro- 
moted to assistant area manager 
and Richard H. Sevening to central 
office equipment supervisor. 


Carr will assist Renos Kunz with 
Nebraska City area operations 
which includes the communities of 
Avoca, Dunbar, Julian, Otoe, Syra- 
cuse, Talmage, Unadilla and Union. 
He began his career with LT&T in 
1972 in the construction department 
in Tecumseh and transferred to Ne- 
braska City in 1974 where he work- 
ed in a variety of positions. Prior to 
his promotion he worked as central 
office equipment supervisor. Carr is 
a member of the Masonic Lodge and 
Eastern Star. 


Sevening began his career with 
LT&T in 1978 in Nebraska City and 
worked as a switchman and central 
office technician prior to his promo- 
tion. Sevening’s new responsibili- 
ties includé supervision of personnel 
in the installation, maintenance 
and repair of all Nebraska City area 
central office equipment. He is a 
member of the Knights of Columbus. 
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Phone Center Sale 
Offers Bargains 


Lirers Phone Centers kicked off 
the holiday sales campaign on 
November 9, three weeks earlier 
than in the past. Feature phones in 
this year’s promotion included the 
Panasonic Speakerphone and 
Dialer, the Cobra Memory Phone 
and the Ultraline™ II. All three 
phones offer number memory and 
last number redial in addition to 
other features. Three new novelty 
phones were also added to LT&T’s 
product line in time for the holiday 
season. These included the Garfield 
character phone based on the popu- 
lar cartoon cat, an NFL football tele- 
phone, and the Knight Rider, a 
miniature copy of the “talking” car 
that appears in the Knight Rider 
television series. 


The new models and two dozen 
other new single-line telephones 
were offered at 10% off the regular 
price with special discount coupons. 
Lincoln customers could use the 
Snip Ems coupons in the back of the 
Lincoln phone book. Customers out- 
side Lincoln received discount cou- 
pons with their monthly state- 
ments. 
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Among the new telephones featured during Christmas at LT&T Phone Centers were (top) the 
Panasonic Speakerphone, (center) the Cobra Speakerphone, and (bottom) the NFL Football and 


Garfield novelty phones 
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The Phone Centers also offered 
special discounts on standard 
“brown box” telephones and on 
reconditioned decorator phones. 


An advertising campaign de- 
signed to increase traffic in LT&T’s 
Phone Centers began early in 
November with pre-holiday radio 
ads appearing on November 9 and 
newspaper ads on November 11. 
Heavier newspaper and radio 
advertising began November 18 
and ran through December 22. A 
series of advertisements describing 
the features of new telephone mod- 
els appeared in 37 newspapers and 
16 radio stations throughout 
LT&T’s territory. Advertising on TV 
stations in Lincoln and Hastings 
began appearing in November. @) 


Hastings Employees 
Promoted 


Three Hastings employees, A. L. 
(Mick) DeBacker, Larry Sanford 
and V. Dean Clark, have been pro- 
moted to new assignments. 


DeBacker has been named Hast- 
ings installation and repair super- 
visor. He began his career with 
LT&T in the construction depart- 
ment in Hastings in 1946 and has 
worked in a variety of positions. 
Prior to his promotion he served as 
central office equipment supervisor. 
DeBacker is a volunteer with the 
Boy Scouts in fund raising activities 
and is a member of the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneer Associa- 
tion. 


Sanford has been named central 
office equipment supervisor. He 
began his career in the construction 
department in Hastings in 1962 and 
later worked as a combination tech- 
nician. Prior to his promotion he 
served as central office equipment 
technician. He 1s a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneer 
Association. 


Clark who began his career with 
LT&T in Lincoln in 1973 has been 
named installation and repair super- 
visor. He worked as a combination 
technician in Hastings from 1977 
until his recent promotion. 
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Peter Pan 
Entertains LI& Ters 


P laygoers at the December 5 per- 
formance of “Peter Pan” at the Lin- 
coln Community Playhouse found 
that there was something unique 
about the audience. All 340 seats of 
the preview performance of the holl- 
day musical were filled with LT&T 
employees and their families. The 
preview of the play had been re- 
served for LT&T in recognition of 
the company’s contribution as a co- 
sponsor of the production. 


Sponsorship of Playhouse pro- 
ductions by local businesses has 
been a Playhouse custom for several 
years, with special preview perfor- 
mances staged at no charge for 
employees of participating compan- 
ies. Sponsorship by businesses not 
only make it possible for the Play- 
house to produce a greater number 
of plays, but helps introduce Play- 
house activities to a wider audience. 


“This is the first time we have 
participated in this activity and we 
were overwhelmed by the response, ” 
said Neal Westphal, personnel 
director. “Employees were notified 
by letter that tickets were available 
on request on a first come, first 
served basis, and within two hours 
of the letter’s distribution all tickets 
were spoken for.” 


Public performances of ‘Peter 
Pan” were held December 6 through 
9, December 13 through 16, and De- 
cember 20 through 22. 


LT&T’s Official 
Phone Book Delivered 


Lier: Official Phone Book for 
1985 was delivered beginning the 
week of November 23 to all sub- 
scribers in Lincoln and 34 nearby 
communities. The new directory 
provides the most current listings 
possible of both residential and 
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business customers; larger easier-to- 
read printing; a complete listing of 
each name, new ads in the yellow 
pages section and an expanded yel- 
low pages index with page numbers. 
As in the past, the directory con- 
tains money-saving Snip Ems cou- 
pons at the back of the yellow pages 
section, and a blue pages section 
containing government and human 
service listings. The larger type size 
in the blue listings will be easier to 
read. The directory also contains a 
four-color insert of telecommunica- 
tion products and services available 
from LT&T, as well as a section with 
dialing instructions and rate infor- 
mation. 


This year’s directory cover fea- 
tures a line drawing of the ‘““SSower”’ 
statue that tops the State Capitol. 
The Sower is printed in white on a 
gray background and the heading 
identifying the Lincoln directory is 
printed in a rainbow of colors. 


New customers will receive direc- 
tories at the time their service is 
ordered and customers who require 
additional or replacement direc- 
tories can pick them up at their 
nearest Phone Center. 


Cook Gets New 
Electronic Switch 


A new computer-controlled, elec- 
tronic telephone system was cut into 
service at Cook, Nebraska at 5:00 


a.m. Monday, October 15. It brought 
to the Johnson County community 
and the surrounding area a number 
of service improvements for custo- 
mers. 


The new telephone system pro- 
vides Cook residents touch calling 
and such custom calling features as 
call forwarding, call waiting, speed 
calling and three-way calling. These 
are offered on an optional basis at a 
small additional monthly charge. 


Subscribers making phone calls 
on the new system encountered 
some changes in the way they use 
their phone. To place a direct dialed 
long distance call they only dial the 
single digit “‘1” instead of the 3-digit 
code formerly used for Direct Dis- 
tance Dialed (DDD) calls. To origi- 
nate a local call all seven digits of 
the subscriber directory number 
must be dialed instead of “‘shortcut- 
ting” their dialing. 


Changes also include new 3-digit 
numbers to reach Directory Assist- 
ance or Repair Service; “‘0” plus dial- 
ing, which permits customers to dial 
for themselves, person-to-person, 
collect and calling card calls, and 
calls charged to a third number. 
Under the new procedure an opera- 
tor comes on the line briefly to take 
the information needed to complete 
the call. Automated calling (credit) 
card service is also available from 
touch call phones, which permits 
customers to dial direct calling card 
calls without any assistance from 
an operator. 


All customers in the exchange 
received abundant material ex- 
plaining these and other changes 
prior to the cutover. 


The equipment which brings this 
improved service to Cook residents 
is a 366-line Northern Telecom 
DMS-10 Remote Equipment Module 
(REM). It was installed in a new 
telephone building at Cook, replac- 
ing an Automatic Electric Type 10 
central office located in an older 
building. The new equipment works 
in conjunction with a DMS-10 host 
switch located at Sterling, Ne- 
braska. LT&T invested $179,000 in 
the new installation. 
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In Memoriam 


been employed by LT&T for 
20 years. 

Brahmstedt had been 
helping a _ brother-in-law 
with his combining when 
the combine he was using hit 
a bridge and overturned, 
coming to rest upside down 
in a stream. 

Brahmstedt started his 
telephone career in 1964asa 
groundman at York and 
later became a driver/line- 
worker. He had been a com- 
bination technician since 
1967. 

Survivors include his wife, 
Sandra; son, Gregory; 
daughter, Sheri; brothers, 
William, Schuler, and Ray- 
mond, McCool Junction; sis- 
ters, Mrs. Elinor Westwood, 
Waco, and Mrs. Loueen Stef- 
anowicz, Jr., Farwell. A 
brother-in-law, Roger 
Schall, is also an LT&T 
employee. 

Funeral services were held 
Nov. 11 at Emmanuel Luth- 
eran Church in York. 


Ralph 

Brahmstedt 

Floyd 

Scott EA, 
Ralph Brahmstedt, 42, 
died Nov. 8 in an accident 
near Melba. A combination 
technician at York, he had 


Carolyn A. Olson, 40, Lin- 
coln COE technician, died 
Nov. 10 following nearly a 
year of illness. She had been 
on disability leave for some 
months prior to her death. 

She was employed at 
LT&T for over 20 years, 
beginning her career at 
LT&T in 19638 as an operator 
in Unit I. She transferred to 
service assistant in operator 
services in 1966. She trans- 
ferred in 1972 to customer 
services where she was a 
frame attendant and in 1973 
became a COE technician. 

Olson is survived by ason, 
Mark Crewdson, Pleasant 
Dale; mother, Violet Mann, 
Lincoln; and sister, Marilyn 
Mayer, Auburn. 

Services were held Nov. 13 
at Lincoln Memorial Fun- 
eral Home. 


Floyd E. Scott, retired 
combination technician, 
died Nov. 12. He had been 
retired since Oct. 31, 1983. 

Scott joined LT&T in Sep- 
tember 1963 as a ground- 
man. In 1965 he became a 
lineman and later worked 
briefly as a frameman. He 
became a combination tech- 
nician in 1968. His health 
failed in recent years and he 
was on sickness disability 
leave for a full year before he 
retired. He moved to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., in the hopes 
that the warmer climate 
would be beneficial to his 
health. 

Graveside services were 
Nov. 16 at Wyuka Cemetery 
in Lincoln. 


Retirements 


Opal 
Munson 


Opal M. Munson, part-time 
house service attendant at 
Humboldt, retired Nov. 5, 
completing exactly 26 years 
of service with LT&T, all at 
the same town. She started 
her telephone employment 
on Nov. 5, 1958, working 2!4 
hours a day cleaning the 
telephone building. 

“T wanted to leave before 
bad weather set in,” she 
explained. “I hate to get out 
in it.”’ Otherwise, she would 
have worked through May 
when she will reach the 
mandatory retirement age. 

Munson says she still has 
two other cleaning jobs, a 
once a week task and an- 
other one every other week. 
She crochets, makes dolls 
and pays frequent visits to 
her 102-year-old father who 
isin anursing home at Hum- 
boldt. Next year she plans to 
spend some of her free time 
visiting her five children, 16 
grandchildren and three 
great grandchildren. 


Anniversaries 
35 years Y sas Wil: | 


Ronald Hibbert 
Lincoln 
35 years/December 


Ervin Mather 
Weeping Water 
35 years/October 


30 years 


Don Eisenbarth 
Plattsmouth 
30 years/ October 


Charles Lindgren 
Lincoln 
30 years/ December 


Donald Norton 
Hastings 
30 years/ October 


25 years 


Kenneth Clinefelter 
Lincoln 
25 years/ November 


Evette Juengel 
Lincoln 
25 years’ December 


(rene Ryan 
Lincoln 
25 years: November 
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20 years 


Toe Dygert Beth Kimmerling oy West A 
astings N Lincoln incoln o> ak ‘ 
20 years/November . yy ? ’ 15 years/ December 15 years/December - - soe 


Donald Eis Roger Klone Cynthia Wood 


Auburn York Lincoln 
20 years/ October 15 years/ October 15 years/ October 
10 years 


Rena Hoffman 
Lincoln 
20 years/ November 


Carol Rosenlof 
Lincoln 
15 years/ November 


Denise Allen 
Lincoln 
10 years/ October 


Ronie Brown 
Ashland 
10 years/ October 


Patricia Smith 
Lincoln 


15 years’ November 


Rose Matulka 
Lincoln 
20 years/ October 


Dwight Splitt Lawrence Stuchlik Richard Ellis 


Hastings Wahoo Lincoln 
20 years/ October 15 years/ December 10 years’ November 
15 years 


Jacqueline 
Dearmont 
Lincoln 

15 years/ October 


\\ 


Denny English 
Lincoln 
10 years October 


Thomas ‘Tipton 
Lincoln 
15 years’ December 


_ 
SS 


Merri Hackbarth 
Lincoln 
10 vears. October 


Susan Tomlyn 
Nebraska City 
15 years, October 


Diane Dermann 
Lincoln 
15 years’ December 


Patricia Wernke Pamela Hendricks 
Lincoln Lincoln 
15 years October 10 vears November 


Lalonna Grass 
Lincoln 
15 years lecember 


Gary Kuchera 
Lincoln 
10 years, October 


Martin Mantey 
Lincoln 
10 years’ November 


Dennie Phelps 
Wahoo 
10 years’ December 


5 years 


Douglas Aksamit 
Lincoln 
5 years’ October 


Karla Bouc 
Lincoln 
5 years / October 


Mary Carnes 
Lincoln 
5 vears. October 


Ruth Cejka 
Lincoln 
5) years October 


Ruby Grasmick 
Lincoln 
5S vears November 
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Also observing 
anniversaries: 
Richard Cruickshank Lou Ann Schulte 


Linda Kovar 
Lincoln 
5 years/ October 


Patrick McKenzie 
Lincoln 
5) years/ October 


Sharon Moser 
Lincoln 
5 years’ December 


Patricia Pike 
Lincoln 
5 years/ December 


Brad Hedrick 
Lincoln 
5 years’ December 


(ap) 


Lincoln 


Pamela Retzlaff 
Lincoln 
5 years/ October 


Arthur Thompson 
Lincoln 
5 years/ October 


Roscoe Williams 
Lincoln 
5 years/ November 


Lincoln 

30 years/ December 
Ethel Ball 

Lincoln 

25 years/October 
Judith Churchwell 
Lincoln 

20 years/ November 
Leroy Merritt 
Lincoln 

20 years/ November 
Catherine Blair 
Lincoln 

15 years/ December 


Diane Henderson 
Lincoln 

15 years/ November 
Larry Shepard 
Lincoln 

15 years/ October 
Dennis Wohlers 
Lincoln 

15 years/ November 
Diane Bradley 
Lincoln 

10 years/ November 
Roger Clark 
Lincoln 

10 years/ December 
Robert Cummins 
Lincoln 

10 years/ November 
Nancy Engle 
Lincoln 

10 years/ October 
Diana Fisher 
Lincoln 

10 years/ October 


Thomas Johnson 


Lincoln 
10 years/ October 
Debra Jones 


Lincoln 
10 years/ October 


John Lehman, Jr. 


Lincoln 
10 years’ November 


James Martinosky 


Lincoln 
QO years/ October 


Lincoln 

10 years/ October 
Patricia Sindel 
Lincoln 

10 years/ October 
Gary Hendrickson 
Lincoln 

5 years/ December 
Norma Laschanzky 
Lincoln 

5 years/ October 
Mary Ann McIntosh 
Lincoln 

5 years/ October 
Linda Scholl 
Lincoln 

5 years/ October 
Dennis Sheets 
Lincoln 

5 years/ October 
Baiba Simmons 
Lincoln 

5 years/ October 
Kathy Smith 
Lincoln 

5 years/ December 
Steven Troutt 
Lincoln 

5 years/ December 
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About the cover: 


Large trees were left intact and new 
plantings strategically placed to make 
the new exchange office at 48th and 
South streets blend into the quiet, tree- 
lined, residential neighborhood. 


COMMENTS 


In the course of researching articles 
or filling an employee’s request for 
information, we turn frequently to 
back issues of this magazine. During 
one such excursion through old 
copies I ran across the story of the 
magazine’s 50th birthday (January 
1965). A little quick computing and I 
found that the LTT Magazine is more 
or less 70 years old this year. I say 
“more or less’ because the magazine, 
which was first published in January 
1915 as the Lincoln Telephone News, 
was not published continuously 
during those 70 years. It was 
discontinued in 1922 and did not 
resume publication until 1926. Hence 
this issue’s dateline reads Volume 67, 
No. 1, even though Volume 1, No. 1 
was published 70 years ago. 

One of the early employee 
publications in the industry, the 
Telephone News was established to 
weld together employees of a 
relatively new organization who were 
spread out over a large area. LT&T 
had just bought out the rival Bell 
Telephone Exchange in Lincoln and 
many of those throughout southeast 
Nebraska. 

Company founder, Frank H. 
Woods, wrote in the publication’s first 
issue, “Its purpose is to inform the 
employees of the company what 
progress is being made in each of the 
departments and what is being done 
in the various exchanges that make 
up the company plant...” 

One of its early editors, C. W. (Red) 
Motter, redefined the magazine’s 
purpose after it resumed publication 
in 1926 in the following way: “... to 
give news about the telephone family 
which will help make its members 
acquainted with each other, promote 
their welfare and to discuss the 
telephone business generally in a 
manner that is informative and 
interesting.” 


Today the magazine has a different 
name. Writing and design styles have 
changed, and printing and 
photography techniques have become 
more sophisticated. As the LTT 
Magazine enters its 70th year, 
however, the goals haven’t changed 
that much. It’s as important today as 
it was in 1915 that employees be kept 
informed of progress in various 
departments and exchanges. And as 
the industry goes through the 
dramatic changes of deregulation, the 
magazine still has an important role 
in providing employees with 
information about the telephone 
business. 


Bound copies of the 1981 through 1984 
issues of the LTT Magazine can be pur- 
chased at cost by LT&T employees and 
retirees. All four years are bound in a 
single book at a cost of $18 per copy. To 
order your copy send a check to: Lin- 
coln Telephone Company, c/o Public 
Relations Dept., 15th & M, Lincoln, NE 
68501. Orders must be received by 
March 15. 
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New Office 

at 48th & South 
Cuts into 
Service 


T’. an observer at a “cutover”’ it is 
apparent that the term derives from 
a literal description of the activity 
involved. A good example of this 
occurred when the old step equip- 
ment at 48th and South was cut 
from service on December 1. 


Following the signal at 1:30 a.m. 
to begin, 23,500 lines were literally 
cut from service. COE personnel 
utilized diagonal cutters, tree 
trimmers and a pneumatic cable 
cutter to cut the wires and cables 
connecting telephone lines to the old 
office on the northwest corner of 
South Street. Within four minutes 
the office was dead. By 1:36 all serv- 
ice had been transferred to a new 
computer-controlled switch housed 
in a new building on the northeast 
corner of 48th and South streets 
and at 1:37 the first toll call was 
ticketed in the new office, signaling 
a successful transfer. 


“It was probably one of the 
smoothest cutovers we’ve ever had,” 
commented Bill Wakely, one of the 
engineers in charge of the project. 
“It was a large coordinated effort 
and a lot of credit goes to the excel- 
lent teamwork involved.” 


The new switch is the same model 
as those put into service at Hastings 
and 49th and Walker last year and 
at Beatrice in late 1983. 


“One reason this was such a 
smooth cut was because most of the 
people working here had transferred 
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Long rows of jumper wires were cut with a pair of scissors to clear them from the mainframe. 


from the 49th and Walker office and 
were already familiar with the new 
switch and the procedures to get it 
into operation,” said Ken Byrne, 
COE supervisor at both the Walker 
and South Street switchrooms. 
“Another reason was an improve- 
ment in software since we cut the 
first of the GTD-5 switches just over 
a year ago.” 


Other changes in procedures also 
helped account for the speed with 
which the cut was made. Normally 
heat coils are pulled to disconnect 
customer lines from the switch 
going out of service. This is accom- 
plished by pre-positioning small 
ropes similar to venetian blind pulls 
behind the coils. At the moment of 
the cut, the cords are pulled, popping 
out entire rows of heat coils almost 
simultaneously. About 60% of the 
heat coil protectors in use at the old 
48th & South switchroom, however, 
were the spring type and would 
have had to be removed individ- 
ually. The solution was to cut the 
cables bringing the telephone lines 
into the office. A pneumatically 
power-driven cable cutter, normally 
used at the warehouse to cut cable 
lengths, was brought into use to cut 
the one-inch cables. 

Preparatory work for the cutover 
began as soon as the Walker office 
was converted about a year ago and 
included laying new fiber optic 
cable to link the new office with 
15th & M and other exchanges 


throughout the city. This is the 
third switching center in Lincoln to 
be connected by fiber optic cable. 
The new switch also provides 
improved touch calling and Custom 
Calling features. These include call 
forwarding, call waiting, speed call- 
ing and three-way calling. 


The new 25,000 line General Elec- 
tric GTD-5 EAX digital office put 
into service replaced GTE auto- 
matic step-by-step equipment, some 
of which was put into service as 
early as 1937. 


The new switch has a capacity of 
25,000 lines and 2,000 trunk circuits 
and can be expanded to 60,000 lines 
and 6,000 trunks. This potential will 
be adequate to meet the projected 
20-year growth. The equipment 
occupies about 50 percent of the 
available floor space in the 50 x 80 
foot equipment room, which will 
allow space for additional growth 
far into the future. 


The building housing the new 
switch was completed in December 
1983 and nearly a year was spent 
installing equipment, cable and 
double wiring telephone lines from 
the old building. Located in a re- 
sidential district of Lincoln, the 
building’s exterior is brick laid in a 
unique shadow pattern, with a high- 
pitched slate roof. Designed to blend 
in with the residences in the area, 


(continued, page 8) 


An old office cuts out... 
(A photo essay) 
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The air compressor-powered cable 
cutter being used by Rod Wilson, COE 
technician, is normally used at the 
warehouse to cut cable lengths. Using 
it for the first time in a central office 
cutover, Wilson was able to make 33 
cable cuts and take 33,000 lines and 
Tension mounts as staff and 750 inter-office trunks out of service in 
spectators wait for a signal to under four minutes. 

begin cutting the old office from 

service. From left are (clockwise): 

Rod Wilson, Al Dougherty, Debra 


Jones, Charles Connors, Denny Using a pair of diagonal cutters Clara 

Heidbrink, Bill Leonard, and Lynn Williams, COE technician, made one 

Holcomb. (above) of the first jumper wire cuts, clearing 
the frame of lines connected to a 


“Begin the cut!” Vern Scholl, telephone answering company. 
central office COE supervisor 


receives the call that starts a 
flurry of activity at the old office at 
48th & South. (center) 


Just prior to the cut, Terry Liebers, COE 
technician, disconnects inter-office trunks from 
the old office, so they can begin working in the 
new office and keep communications open 
between the two buildings as the cutover 
proceeds. 


Long-handled tree trimmers cut quickly and 
easily through the 1-inch diameter cables on 
the mainframe. 


Rose Matulka (left) and Alice Gee wait 
for the signal to start cutting. 


Rose Matulka, COE technician, 
and Alice Gee, frame attendant, 
mount a pre-positioned 
scaffolding to begin cutting 
cables with a pair of long-handled 
tree trimmers. (below) 


A strong tug on the pre-positioned cord by COE technicians Bonnie 
Bauer (front) and Barb Craig (rear) and from top to bottom heat coils 
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John Mahaney, Lincoln COE supervisor 


receives word that the old office is down and 
the new one can Start Cutting into service. 


Pre-cutover activities at the new 
building consisted of a last minute 
check of procedures by (from left, 
clockwise) COE technicians Larry 
Cook (back to camera); Ken 
Taylor and John Fech; Charles 
Arnold, Senior Vice President 
Customer Services; Ron Cotton, 
Customer Services Manager, 
Automatic Electric technicians 
Don Skaggs, Don Paulsen and 
Ron Morris; John Mahaney, 
Lincoln COE supervisor; Don 
Sederston, COE technician, and 
Ken Byrne, COE supervisor. (top) 


LeeAnne VonSeggern, frame 
attendant, pushes the heat coils 
into position to connect subscriber 
lines to the new office in one of 
the final procedures for putting the 
new Office into service. (opposite 
page, top left) 
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The cutover complete, a long night of checking begins. Miriam Ridolfi, 
frame attendant, tests each line (photo, left), then checks it off in her 
procedure manual (right). 


Months had been spent in double-wiring all 


telephone lines from the old office to the new sary Hupka, COE technician, 


one. Now all that remained to activate the 
equipment on the new mainframe was to push 
in the pre-wired cards, to put the switch into 
service. The job took exactly one minute. 
Among those putting the new switch into 
service as the cards were pushed in were COE 
technicians Don Sederston (front) and Ken 


Taylor. (right) 


places the first call from the new 
office. The call to 911 did not 
respond on the first try, but th 
problem was pinpointed in a few 
seconds, an adjustment made, 
and the call went through 
successfully. (opposite page, top 
right) 
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Cutover, continued 


the building is surrounded by a 
number of large trees. 


“Our permit to build on that site 
specified what trees had to be saved 
so we had to place the building 
between them,” said Tom Boyd, 
building engineer for the project. 
“We did lose two of the large pine 
trees in the front when they fell into 
the excavation. Both of these were 
replaced, however, when we land- 
scaped the area.” 


LT&T was awarded the KFOR/ 
American Charter Community 
Improvement Award for the build- 
ing’s design and landscaping. 


The high-pitched roof provides 
room for a second level that houses 
the air conditioning equipment. The 
air conditioner is used year-round to 
maintain the proper temperature 
and humidity. No heating equip- 
ment is required because heat gen- 
erated by the electronic equipment 
is sufficient to supply heat for the 
building. The basement level in- 
cludes a large cable vault and the 
52-volt battery plant where two rows 
of 24 round-cell batteries are located. 


The total cost of the project was 
$8.2 million, which included the 
electronic switching system, build- 
ing and related projects such as 
fiber optic equipment and cable 
rearrangement. 


The discontinued office across the 
street was erected in 1936 and went 
into service in February 1937 as the 
final Lincoln exchange to be con- 
verted to dial. The office at 4730 
South Street replaced the old Col- 
lege View office and the F exchange 
in south Lincoln and M exchangein 
northeast Lincoln. It had a capacity 
of 4,200 lines and 7,000 terminals 
and served 1,500 customers on the 
then new Strowger line-finder 
automatic dial switch. 


The building was expanded and 
new equipment added in July 1952 
increasing its capacity to 8,270 lines 
and 13,500 terminals. In 1969 a 
second expansion to the west and 
new switching equipment added 
another 3,000 lines and 1,100 
terminals. @) 
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The Haunting Story of a 
Legendary Ghost 


be cutover was completed. After 
47 years the clattering, chattering 
switches were silent. In the errie still- 
ness employees went quietly about 
their tasks of laying the old switch- 
room to rest forever. Occasionally 
one glanced over a shoulder or 
started a little, then laughed sheep- 
ishly. If the old ghost was going to 
make a final appearance in its old 
haunts, this would be the time... 


Stories of the existence of a ghost 
at the 48th and South switchroom 
have circulated for many years, but 
solid evidence of its presence has 
been elusive. No one presently work- 
ing in the company has reported 
meeting the apparition, but there 
are employees around who knew 
Someone who knew someone who 
did. Unfortunately, all those who 
are said to have had contact with 
the spirit are now deceased. 


There is at least one rumored 
actual sighting of the elusive spirit. 
The alleged event occurred late one 
night when an employee swore he 
Saw a pair of man’s legs near the top 
of one of the rolling ladders in the 
switch bay. The ghostly apparition 
was visible only from the waist 
down in the dim switchroom light, 
but the figure appeared to be work- 
ing on equipment. Since the em- 
ployee was working the night shift 
alone and was the only person pres- 
ent in the building, he was con- 
vinced that the storied ghost had 
finally materialized. 


Stories have passed down 
through the years concerning other 
strange happenings in the darkness 
of the late night or early morning 
hours. The incidents usually in- 
volved the sound of doors opening 
or closing or of persons moving 
about in the building at a time 


when a night employee was work- 
ing alone and was the only known 
presence in the building. 


One classic story is told about the 
COE technician who heard some- 
body come in the back door, move 
about and then leave. The techn1- 
clan was convinced that it was a 
particular supervisor checking to 
see if the employee was awake and 


- doing his job. The more the em- 


ployee thought about it, the angrier 
he became. He was conscientious 
and proud of the amount of work he 
could accomplish on the night shift. 


Leaving the supervisor time to get 
back home, the angry employee 
picked up the phone and called the 
suspected supervisor, intending to 
give him a piece of his mind for his 


a completely puzzled foreman who 
had not left home all evening and 
had been in bed asleep for several 
hours when the call came. The ghost 
had struck again! 


We may never know if any 
LT&Ter actually saw a ghost in the 
old building orif one or more of them 
concocted a tale to amuse them- 
Selves... 


But then again .. 


At 2a.m., after the cutover, some- 
one remarked that the ghost had not 
materialized to see the office go from 
service. One of the employees pres- 
ent laughed and said, “Oh, he . 
already moved to the new building. 


Maybe... 


If anyone has any tales about the 
old ghost, or sights one in the new 
office, we hope you'll call us here 1n 
Public Relations so we can docu- 
ment it for LT&T’s historical 
archives. 
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lack of trust. The technician reached 


Seay 


The LTS&S management staff consists of (from left) Dean Petty, production manager; Deb Nelson, sales and marketing manager, and Jack Geist, vice 


president and general manager. 


LTS&S 
Reaches Out 
for 
New 
Markets 


C¢ 
W. pride ourselves on being 
able to ship products out the same 
day we receive the order,” said Jack 
Geist, Vice President and General 
Manager of Lincoln Telephone 
Service and Supply Company 
(LTS&S), a subsidiary of Lincoln 
Telecommunications Company (Lin- 
Telcom). It’s this kind of dedication 
to service that has enabled LTS&S 
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to double its sales this past year to 
companies not affiliated with Lin- 
coln Telecommunications Company. 
In 1979, when LTS&S began 
operations, nearly all sales were 
made to The Lincoln Telephone 
Company (LIT&T). In the ensuing 
four years, the supply company 
made 70% of its sales to LT&T and 
30% to nonaffiliated companies. By 
the end of 1984, that ratio had re- 
versed and LTS&S was making 
60% of its sales to nonaffiliated 
companies and 40% to two other 
LinTelcom subsidiaries, LT&T and 
the nonregulated equipment sales 
subsidiary, LinTel Systems Inc. 
Geist explained that expanding 
and diversifying the LTS&S cus- 
tomer base had been a goal for 
LTS&S since its beginning and will 
provide greater growth opportuni- 
ties for the supply company. “Our 
first year of business we provided 
telecommunication supplies and 
equipment almost exclusively to 
The Lincoln Telephone Company, 
which at that time was heavily 
involved in its buried cable pro- 
gram,” Geist explained. “But as 
that program wound down, there 


was a decreasing need for the con- 
struction equipment and cable that 
we were supplying. Deregulation 
has also meant a decrease in the 
inventory needs of LT&T. Finally, 
as the telephone company’s station 
growth reaches its peak, that com- 
pany’s growth will be more in the 
area of providing enhanced serv- 
ices, which may not involve the sup- 
ply company to any great extent.” 


“The distribution business has 
changed considerably as a result of 


“The distribution busi- 
ness has changed consid- 


erably as a result of 
deregulation.” 


’ 


deregulation,” he continued. 
“Today, buyers of telecommunica- 
tion equipment don’t automatically 
go to the phone company for prod- 
ucts. They are much more cost con- 
scious and they go where the price 
is right. Deregulation has also 
opened up segments of the market 
that we’ve never had access to 
before. For example, we can now 
successfully bid for government 
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The telephone is an important marketing tool at LTS&S. Shellie Morgaridge takes an order from a 


Customer. 


procurement contracts and as a 
result have sold telecommunication 
equipment to municipalities, state 
governments and the military. This 
is a real growth area.” 


LTS&S has expanded its sales ter- 
ritory from 11 states in 1983 to 17 in 
1984. Originally concentrating its 
marketing in Southeast Nebraska 
and surrounding states, the com- 
pany’s sales territory now extends 
from the Dakotas to Texas and 
from Wyoming to Ohio. ‘There is a 
much greater potential for sales in 


“We had very positive 
results from tele- 


marketing... and hope 
to use it more 
extensively.” 


the more densely populated areas 
and we are moving to establish our- 
selves where the business is,” Geist 
said. 

Advertising in national trade 
magazines has also given the com- 
pany nationwide exposure and re- 
sulted in orders from all 50 states. 
Other promotional activities in- 
cluded a limited telemarketing 
effort in 1984, using LTS&S inside 
sales people to call established cus- 
tomers and introduce them to new 
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products. “We had very positive 
results from our telemarketing last 
year and hope to use it more exten- 
sively in the future,’ Geist said. 
“Currently we call on virtually 
every independent telco in our terri- 
tory and that stretches our traveling 
sales staff pretty thin. Using tele- 
marketing to make regular contact 
with some of our smaller accounts 
will enable our limited sales staff to 
concentrate on the larger markets.” 


‘““‘We’ve operated conservatively in 
an attempt to keep down our over- 
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head costs, but this has also been to 
our advantage. Because we are a 
small company, we can react more 
quickly to customers’ needs than 
many of our larger competitors. The 
fact that we’ve been able to keep our 


“‘We’ve operated 
conservatively ... but it 


has also been to our 
advantage.”’ 


staff to a minimum (currently 31) 
and still provide the kind of service 
that gets us the orders is only pos- 
sible because we have such a dedi- 
cated staff.” 


The company now deals with 
over 170 vendors and is expanding 
its product line. “Knowing what 
products to order—and when—is no 
exact science, but having the right 
inventory on hand is vital to filling 
orders quickly, so we are imple- 
menting an inventory control sys- 
tem that should help a great deal.” 
The company will also be expand- 
ing its warehouse area by an addi- 
tional 6,000 feet during the coming 
year and warehouse locations in 
other areas are being contemplated. 
“The market is changing all the 
time and we have to be in a position 
to react and change with it. If we 
don’t, the competition will get the 
business,” Geist said. @) 
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Prompt shipment of orders is one of the keys to satisfied customers. Bob Nickell prepares an order 
for shipment from the LTS&S warehouse 
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Telephone Rates Begin the Shift 
To New Pricing Structure 


The fear that deregulation of the 
industry would create a dramatic 
increase in the cost of local tele- 
phone service did not come true in 
1984 as had been predicted. How- 
ever, new and increased charges in 
1984 and those proposed for 1985 
will result in higher telephone bills 
for some LT&T customers. 


Customers leasing new phones 
after January 1, 1984, began doing 
so on a nonregulated basis for the 
first time. However, this change did 
not affect equipment already in 
place. Customers could continue to 
lease their in-place telephones at the 
former rate. There were no general 
increases in local telephone service 
rates during 1984. 


A 7.7 percent increase in intra- 
state long distance rates, including 
WATS, became effective for Ne- 
braska customers January 1, 1984. 
An additional 8 percent increase 
became effective in September 1984. 
The intrastate long distance rate 
increases affected only calls made 
from one Local Access Transport 
Area (LATA) to another. Since the 
entire LT&T territory is within a 
single LATA, intrastate toll calls 
originating and ending within 
LT &T territory were not affected by 
the 1984 increase. For example, a 
customer in Lincoln making a call 
to Stromsburg, approximately 48 
miles northwest of Lincoln and lo- 
cated within LT&T territory saw no 
increase in rates. That same custom- 
er, calling Omaha approximately 48 
miles northeast of Lincoln and in a 
different LATA, paid 7.7 percent 
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more for the intrastate toll call than 
the previous year and after Sep- 
tember paid 16.3 percent more. 


Late in 1984, the Nebraska Public 
Service Commission approved sev- 
eral rate changes, effective January 
7, 1985, for calls made within the 
same LATA. As a result, LI'&T cus- 
tomers paid 1 cent more for the first 
minute of a call made within the 
same LATA and an additional 
penny for each subsequent minute 
for calls over 85 miles, but within the 
LATA. Evening and night discount 
rates were decreased by 5 percent 
and service charges for operator 
assisted calls, including person-to- 
person, operator assisted station-to- 
station, collect, and third number 
calls, and calling card calls were 
increased. 


The first of the subscriber line 
charges (formerly referred to as 
“ond user access charge’) went into 
effect in May 1984. This new charge 
affected multiline business and 
WATS customers who began paying 
$6 per month for each line in service. 


A $1 per month subscriber line 
charge for residential and single- 
line business customers is scheduled 
to go into effect in June 1985. The 
charge will increase to $2 per month 
in July 1986 and will remain at that 
level pending further study by the 
FCC. Interstate long distance rates 
are expected to decrease in 1985 asa 
result. 

Customers using American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph (AT&T) long 
distance directory assistance began 


paying a charge of 50¢ per call in 
May 1984. That cost, formerly 
absorbed by long distance reve- 
nues, is now billed directly to the 
customer using the service. T'wo 
free calls a month are allowed 
before the customer is billed for 
long distance directory assistance. 


Replacing some of the long dis- 
tance network support revenues 
with the subscriber line charges 
resulted in a cut in interstate long 
distance rates—the first decline in 
14 years. It was estimated that the 
6.1 percent decrease, which became 
effective in May 1984, would save 
American customers $1.7 billion a 
year in long distance charges. The 
new rate applied to both domestic 
and international long distance 
calls on the AT&T network. At the 
same time a decrease of 6.1 percent 
in rates for AT&T’s Wide Area Tele- 
phone Service (WATS) also went 
into effect. 


In 1984 AT&T and all other long 
distance carriers began paying 4 
share of local network costs through 
access charges paid to each tele- 
phone company whose facilities 
they use. AT&T pays a proportion- 
ally larger share than the other long 
distance carriers. However, as equal 
access is provided, rates charged 
AT&T’s competitors for access to 
the local networks will increase to 
the level now paid by AT&T. The 
FCC has ordered Bell telephone com- 
panies to make available equal ac- 
cess to providers of long distance 
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service in most of their exchanges 
by September 1, 1986. 


Although LT&T is not now re- 
quired to provide equal access, the 
company plans to do so in its Lin- 
coln (Neb.) exchange in 1986. With 
the advent of equal access, cus- 
tomers will be able to select a spe- 


cific long distance carrier for their 
calls. Customers will still be able to 
use any authorized carrier serving 
the area but the preselected carrier 
will have considerable advantage. 
It will be necessary to dial only one 
digit (plus the area code and num- 
ber) to access the preselected carrier, 


whereas five digits will be required 
to access other carriers. 


The rate changes put into effect in 
1984, and those scheduled for 1985, 
mark the beginning of an effort to 
restructure rates as the deregulated 
telephone industry moves toward 
cost-based pricing. @) 


Rate changes affecting LI&T customers during 1984-85 


SERVICE 
Leasing Telephone Sets 


Instrastate Message Toll Service and 


intrastate WATS (inter-LATA only) 


Subscriber Line Charge— 


Multiline business and WATS cus- 


tomers 
Subscriber Line Charge— 


Residential and single-line business 


customers 


Interstate Long Distance 
Directory Assistance charge 


Interstate Long Distance Calls 


Wide Area Telephone Services (WATS) 


Intra-LATA Message Toll Service 


(Direct Distance Dialing) 


Optional Calling (discount rate plan 
similar to WATS but confined to dis- 
tance of 25 miles or under and within 


same LATA) 


Service Charges for Operator Assisted 


Calls (within same LATA) 


Discount rates 
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Amount of Increase— Effective Date 


Increase in rate for sets leased after 
Jan. 1, 1984; no increase for sets 
already in place before that date 


7.7% increase for calls made between 
LATAs; effective Jan. 1984 


Additional 8% increase, effective Sept. 
1, 1984 


$6 per line; effective May 1984 


$1 per line to become effective June 
1985; $2 per line to become effective 
July 1986 


50¢ for assistance request after first 2 
each month which are free if customer 
places at least 2 long distance calls on 
the AT&T network; effective May 1984 


1 cent increase for first minute for calls 
made within same LATA; no increase 
for additional minutes for calls under 
85 miles; 1 cent per each additional 
minute for same LATA calls over 85 
miles; effective Jan. 7, 1985 


Plan I (1-15 miles)—30¢ increase for 
first hour; 3¢ increase for each addi- 
tional 1/10 hour; 


Plan II (1-25 miles)—35¢ increase first 
hour; 3¢ increase each additional 1/10 
hour; effective Jan. 7, 1985 


Customer dialed calling card calls— 
25¢ increase; Operator assisted sta- 
tion-to-station-—30¢ increase; person- 
to-person—40¢ increase; effective Jan. 
7, 1984 


Evening discount (5 p.m. to 11 p.m.) 
Monday through Friday and Sunday 
decreased by 5%; Night/weekend dis- 
count (11 p.m. to 8 a.m. Mon. through 
Sun.) decreased by 5%; effective Jan. 7, 
1984 


Amount of Decrease— Effective Date 


6.1 percent decrease; effective May 
1984 


6.1 percent decrease; effective May 
1984 
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Phones Repaired 
While You Wait 


— good business for LI&T 
— good service for customers 


Repair centers located at the two 
Lincoln Phone Centers have proved 
to be money-saving as well as 
money-making ventures for LT&T. 
Established a little over a year and 
a half ago, the repair centers are 
staffed by combination technicians 
who make on-the-spot repairs on 
leased as well as customer-owned 
phones. Many customers also find 
it more convenient to bring their 
phone in rather than waiting for a 
technician to arrive at their homes. 


The procedure is a dramatic 
change from the way LT'&T handled 
telephone repairs, exchanges and 
removals only a few years ago. Prior 
to 1976, telephones were hard-wired 
to the system and a combination 
technician had to be sent to the cus- 
tomer’s home or business location to 
repair a telephone, exchange it for a 
different model or remove it from 
service. As modular jacks replaced 
hard-wiring, the company encour- 
aged customers to unplug their 
phones and bring them to a Phone 
Center for replacement. The non- 
working phones were returned to 
the shop where they were tested and 
repaired, cleaned or buffed to like- 
new appearance and returned to 
warehouse stock. Much of this shift- 
ing from Phone Center to shop to 
warehouse and back to Phone Cen- 
ter has been eliminated by the addi- 
tion of the repair centers. 


Today, when a customer brings a 
telephone into a Phone Center a 
technician will listen to the custo- 
mer’s description of the problem, 
then test the set. If the trouble is 
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Al Thavanet stocks 
Shelves at the East 
Park Plaza Phone 
Center. 


relatively minor, such as a worn or 
damaged cord or other easily re- 
placeable part, the technician will 
repair the phone, make sure it is 
working properly and return it to the 
customer in only a few minutes. 
Because of the short time for mak- 
ing repairs, the customer may 
choose to wait, or return to pick up 
the phone later. If the repair 
requires more extensive work, the 
damaged phone is sent to the shop. 
If the broken phone is leased, the 
customer is given a replacement. 


v 


Tim Gillispie, at the 15th & M Phone Center, 
makes minor repairs on a customer's 
telephone. 


Jerry Salber, residence commer- 
cial supervisor, explains that it 
costs less for Phone Centers to make 
repairs than to send telephones to 
the repair shop. This is largely 
because of the additional handling 
and paperwork involved in sending 
phones to the shop. In addition, 
phones sent to the shop are com- 
pletely refurbished and put back in 
stock. At the Phone Centers, only 
the problem area of the phone is 
repaired. There were substantial 
savings realized over a recent six- 
month period for the two Lincoln 
locations, Salber says. 


In addition to the savings gained 
by the operation, the repair centers 
also generate revenue for LT&T 
through the repair of customer- 
owned telephone sets. According to 
Salber, the company will repair any 
phones for which it has the techni- 
cal information and parts in stock. 
Although LT&T is a warranty re- 
pair center for Code-a-Phone prod- 
ucts, other phones under warranty 
may have to be returned to the 
manufacturer. 


Tim Gillispie has the responsibil- 
ity for repairs at 15th & M and Al 
Thavenet at East Park Plaza. Other 
combination technicians have been 
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trained in the Phone Center opera- 
tion and are available to replace Gil- 
lispie and Thavenet when neces- 
sary. 


The range of work the technicians 
do at the repair center is extensive. 
In addition to replacing worn cords, 
one of the most common problems, 
they replace dials, touch pads, hand- 
pieces, transmitters and receivers; 
adjust or replace bells and install 
specialty items such as volume con- 
trol handsets. They are also respon- 
sible for inventory and stock main- 
tenance in the Phone Centers and 
for ordering and checking in all 
equipment. 


When customer traffic in the Cen- 
ters is heavy, technicians sell equip- 
ment, take service orders, answer 
customers’ questions about techni- 
cal matters and refurbish leased 
phones returned by customers. 
Each repair center is stocked with 
cleaning materials and buffing 
cloths as well as repair parts to put 
the sets in like-new condition. Of the 
total number of sets received at the 
centers and considered repairable or 
refurbishable, technicians repair 
slightly more than half and refur- 
bish about 20 to 30 percent. The rest 
of the sets are sent to the shop. Ina 
recent six-month period, the month- 
ly average for the two Lincoln repair 
centers was nearly 650 sets. 


“We also retest all new or refur- 
bished equipment received at the 
centers,” says Salber. “This assures 
that every piece of equipment which 
is sold or leased to a customer is 
working properly. An average of 
over 1,600 sets are tested at both 
locations each month. 


The East Park Plaza repair cen- 
ter, which is open six days a week 
and seven days a week from Thanks- 
giving through Christmas, handles 
a somewhat larger volume of work 
than the 15th & M repair center 
which is open only five days a week. 


Salber expressed satisfaction 
with the two repair centers. ‘The 
volume of people coming in shows 


their success,” he says. 
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Pioneers Identify Historical Photos 


Among the Pioneers helping to identify historical photographs were Bruce and Lola Sievers. Bruce 


has been retired since 1966. 


4 ee are many kinds of parties, 
but one of the newest is the “photo 
identifying” party originated by 
members of the Frank H. Woods 
Telephone Pioneers Association. 
Earlier this year a number of retired 
Pioneers and their spouses got 
together to identify and label many 
of the photos taken at Pioneers’ 
activities over the years. They 
enjoyed the get-together so much 
that a second photo identifying 
party was held in December. This 
time the group of retirees offered 
their collective memories and 
assistance to the Public Relations 
department and identified and 
labeled approximately 100 unidenti- 
fied photos from the company’s his- 
torical archives. The Pioneers were 
able to identify peopie, places and 
events in many of the photos which 
ranged from a decade to over a half- 
century in age. The photo identify- 
ing session, held at the Miller & 
Paine Centennial room ended with 
coffee and cookies. 


Moving in for a closer look are (from left) Myra 
Metcalf, retired since 1967, and Pearl Winscott, 
1966 retiree. Seated (right) is Helen Norwood, 

1984 retiree. Partially shown (standing, rear) !s 
Elizabeth Behm, who retired in 1971. 
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Touch Call Phones 
Needed for 
Touch Calling Service 


Ls not uncommon for customers 
to believe that any push button 
phone will provide them with 
Touch Calling service. However, 
according to Cathy Young, supervi- 
sor at the 15th & M Phone Center, 
two things are needed to get Touch 
Calling service—special equipment, 
which is installed at the central 
office, and a telephone designed to 
work with that equipment. 


Touch Calling is an enhanced 
telephone service that enables the 
subscriber to use the telephone for 
many functions not available with 
ordinary telephone service. These 
include: 

e banking by phone 

® connecting home computers to 

other computers 

® accessing bargain-priced long 

distance services such as 
Thrifty Call 

e placing Calling Card calls 

without operator assistance 


There are three different types of 
push button phones. 

1. The Universal Dialing Key 
(UDK) set. This phone generates 
the same type of electrical pulse as 
dial telephones. It will operate with 
either regular service or Touch Call, 
but will not activate Touch Calling 
services. 


2. The Touch Call Telephone. 
This set generates multi-frequency 
tones and is designed for use with 
Touch Calling service. When con- 
nected to a regular telephone line 
the customer can receive calls but 
not place them. 


3. The Dual-purpose Push Button 
Telephone. This phone has a selec- 
tor switch which permits it to be 
used with regular service and be 
fully operational with Touch Call 
service. 


Young said customers are also 
confused by the terms Touch Call- 
ing and Custom Calling, another 
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enhanced telephone service avail- 
able from LT&T. 


Custom Calling features include 
call forwarding, call waiting, three- 
way calling and speed calling. 
Although Custom Calling services 
are available only to subscribers 
served by electronic offices, they 
can be activated by any telephone. 
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On the surface a push button is a push button 
iS a push button... but the way these push 
button phones differ depends on the inner 
workings. For example, the Empress model 
(top) and Genie (center) are Touch Call 
telephones, the Linear model (bottom) is a 
push button UDK set that will not activate 
Touch Call service. 


The charge for Touch Calling is 
$1.30 per month for residential 
phones and $2.00 per month for 
business phones. Custom Calling 
features are $1.75 each per month. 
Special rates are available for com- 
binations of any of the Custom 


Calling features. 


Two-Line Sets 
Good Buy 


Lier Phone Centers now offer 
2-line telephones designed for 
small business offices. Both lines 
can be answered from the same 
telephone set because each line 
terminates on the same telephone. 
Two-line sets are also ideal for the 
busy home with more than one 
line, whether for family, business 
or teenager use. Taking all calls 
from a single telephone eliminates 
the dash to another room to 
answer the other line. 


The Panasonic 2-line system 
comes in two models. Both feature 
hold, pause and mute buttons; vis- 
ual indication of line in use; differ- 
ent tones for each line to indicate 
which line is ringing; automatic 


number dialing; separate ring con- 


trol volumes for each line; ability 
to combine automatic and manual 
dialing modes; tone and pulse dial- 
ing that makes the systems com- 
patible with independent long 
distance services, and automatic 
redial. One model also includes a 
built-in speakerphone for hands 
free and group conversation and 1s 
wall mountable. 


The Panasonic Easa-Phone is 
priced from under $125 to under 
$200, depending on the model. 


New Services Brought 
To Several Exchanges 


Many telephone customers 
throughout the territory are being 
brought into the electronic age with 
new and expanded telephone serv- 
ices. 


Automatic Number Identification 
(ANI) has been added at Alexandria 
and Shickley making long distance 
calls simpler and faster. It is no 
longer necessary for an operator to 
intercept and ¥et the calling party’s 
number when the customers makea 
direct dial toll call. All Fairbury 
tributary offices will also be 
equipped to offer ANI service by the 
end of the first quarter of 1985. 


Customers at McCool, Davenport 
and Sutton now have the optional 
Touch Call service available as a 
result of new equipment placed in 
service during the last half of 1984. 
Touch Call service enables custom- 
ers to bank by mail or connect their 
home computers with other comput- 
ers and information services. 


In 1985 there will be improved 
services at York, Bradshaw, Bene- 
dict, Exeter and Fairmont as new 
electronic switches are converted in 
all those central offices. York, Brad- 
shaw and Benedict are scheduled to 
be cut into service in April with the 
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new computer-controlled switches 
housed in existing facilities. New 
central offices are being erected in 
Fairmont and Exeter and the new 
offices will be cut into service in 


July. 


Hot Line System 
Helps in Hot Spots 


EF ew events can match the drama 
of a hostage situation such as the 
one that occurred recently in rural 
Lancaster County. A distraught 
man held two relatives at gunpoint 
in a rural farmhouse for several 
hours before being talked into sur- 
rendering by a specially trained 
State Patrol SWAT team. 


A communication system pro- 
vided by LT&T was the key to the 
successful negotiations that 
brought about the man’s surrender 
and freed the hostages. The system 
is a specially built portable 2-way 
telephone system built for the Lin- 
coln Police Department (LPD). 


LPD found that portable tele- 
phone systems of the type they 
needed for its SWAT team were not 
available and they would have to 
build their own. They came to LT&T 
for help and a usable system was 
designed to LPD’s specifications by 


consider. 


questions. 


around. 


Stan Petersen and assembled by 
LT&T shop personnel. 


The result was a completely port- 
able hotline emergency system that 
the police could use in emergencies 
where the existing police radio 
communication was inadequate for 
the situation. 


Two regular 80-type standard 
desk telephone sets were modified 
by removing the dials and adding 
an on and off switch. A 48-volt 
power supply battery and speaker 
were added to one set so law officials 
could monitor both ends of a con- 
versation and the sets joined by 150 
feet of cord. 


Lincoln police have used it a 
number of times and have also 
loaned it to the State Patrol, 
Petersen said. “It’s particularly use- 
fulif they arein an area where there 
is no existing telephone. They also 
feel that because the line is private, 
the person they are negotiating with 
is more apt to respond to them than 
they would be on the public tele- 
phone network.” 


The hot-line system has been so 
successful that the Sheriff’s 
department purchased equipment 
from LT&T to build a set for their 
own use and the State Patrol is also 
considering obtaining one. @ 


Shopping around for health care services makes sense. 
Because the cost of a day of care can vary among hospitals. 
Physicians’ fees can vary too. And there are cost-efficient 
options like generic drugs and outpatient treatment to 


Ze” _/ We're not advocating cut-rate health care. When you shop 
for health care, your goal must still be to get the best--at 
the best price. Were just suggesting that when you're 
purchasing health care, it's smart to be as careful as you 
would be in making any major purchase. 


Your physician is a good source of information. Ask 
Find out in advance what fees will be 
charged--the cost of the care you require--and what cost 
saving alternatives are available to you. 


Be a good health care consumer. Get well for less. Shop 
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Marketing Activities 
Coordinated 


Maarketing at LinTelcom has 
taken a new direction with consolli- 
dation of marketing activities for 
three subsidiaries under a new posi- 
tion, Vice President of Marketing. 


The consolidation will coordinate 
the marketing activities of The Lin- 
coln Telephone Company, LinTel 
Systems Inc., and Alarm Systems of 
Nebraska. Coordinating responsi- 
bilities for account management, 
product management, market re- 
search and advertising will enable 
LinTelcom to better serve commer- 
cial customers as well as eliminate 
duplication of marketing efforts. 
Coordination of subsidiary market- 
ing will enable customers to receive 
products or services from any of the 
three companies with a single tele- 
phone call. 


James Strand, who will fill the 
new post of Vice President of Mar- 
keting, will continue in his position 
of Vice President of LinTel Systems 
in addition to his new duties. @) 


Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company Acquires 
Telephone Answering Service 


Die November/December issue of 
the LTT magazine carried an article 
about LT&T’s founding of the 
nation’s first telephone answering 
service. That article ended by telling 
how LT'&T had sold the service in 
1950 to a private company. Since 
that article was published the tele- 
phone answering company has 
returned to its place of origin—the 
telephone company. The service 
was recently acquired by Lincoln 
Telecommunications Company and 
will operate as a division of LinTel- 
com’s unregulated subsidiary, Lin- 
Tel Systems Inc. It will be combined 
with another LinTel division, 
Midwest Monitoring. 
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“The answering service and our 
alarm monitoring service are a nat- 
ural combination,” said Jim Strand, 
Vice President of LinTel Systems. 
“We already have a considerable 
investment in computerized equip- 
ment for our alarm monitoring serv- 
ice. That same equipment can be 
adapted for use with the telephone 
answering service.” 


For the past 34 years the service 
has been operating under the name 
Telephone Answering Service, Inc., 
and will continue by that name. Itis 
currently located at 124 N. 16th 
Street and employs 16 to 20 people 
full time. These employees have 
been offered positions with LinTel 
Systems, according to Strand. Some- 
time during 1985, Telephone An- 
swering Service will be moved to the 
Atrium where LinTel System’s 
Midwest Monitoring Division is 


located. @) 


Jay Pugsley dies at 101, 
[T&T's Oldest Retiree 


Jay Pugsley shortly 
before his 
retirement in the 
1940s. 


A | ay Pugsley, retired Lincoln wire 
chief and the oldest LT&T retiree, 
died November 29. He had observed 
his 100th birthday the previous Feb- 
ruary 13. Memorial services were 
held December 8 at First Plymouth 
Congregational Church in Lincoln. 
Pugsley had accumulated nearly 38 
years service with LIT&T before he 
retired in 1949. 


A gregarious person who ambi- 
tiously gardened for many years 
and maintained an active interest in 
people and events all of his life, 
Pugsley had lived for many years in 
the Bethany area. About the time he 


retired he moved to a residence near 
21st and D Streets and continued to 
live there throughout his retirement. 
After the death of his wife, Myrtle, 
he lived there alone, although fam- 
ily, friends and neighbors kept in 
daily contact. 


He observed his 99th birthday by 
going to a downtown restaurant 
where a cake had been set up, but for 
the past year and a half had seldom 
left his house. He observed his 100th 
birthday at home with relatives and 
close friends. 


Pugsley started his telephone 
career in 1901 as a telephone opera- 
tor at Woodbine, Iowa, and con- 
tinued in telephone work for most of 
the 48 years between then and his 
retirement from LT&T on March 1, 
1949. Because he had changed jobs 
and companies several times during 
his career, his adjusted net credited 
service date was October 29, 1911. 
His career in brief: 


1901—Telephone operator at 
Woodbine, Iowa; 1905—Employed 
by the Home Telephone Company in 
Los Angeles, California, an early 
user of dial telephone equipment; 
1906—Came to LT&T in Lincoln as 
a shopman; 1908—Inspector at 
LT&T; 1909—Employed by the 
Crawford County Telephone Com- 
pany at Denison, Iowa; 1912—Re- 
employed by LT&T as chief installer 
at Beatrice; 1914—District plant 
chief at Beatrice; 1920—Left tele- 
phone work to go into the automo- 
bile business; 1925—Returned per- 
manently to LT&T, as a combina- 
tionman in Lincoln; 1926—LT&T 
toll wire chief; 1931—Plant 
methods supervisor; 1934—Lincoln 
wire chief. 

In 1912, when Pugsley returned to 
LT&T after working several years in 
lowa, LT&T had just concluded an 
agreement with Bell to end the 
wasteful duplication caused by 
direct competition between the two 
companies. LT&T bought the Bell 
properties in 22 counties in south- 
east Nebraska and sold its proper- 
ties outside of that area to Bell. But 
the company still faced competition 
with other independent telephone 
companies which served towns in 


Li 


competition with the exchanges 
bought from Bell. For the next sev- 
eral years LT&T either bought the 
remaining competing exchanges in 
communities its served or sold its 
newly acquired Bell exchange to the 
local independent company. 


At the same time, motor vehicles 
were beginning to become practical. 
Business people and farmers real- 
ized that automobiles could save 
time and money. LI&T began 
experimenting with them for rural 
and construction use in 1913 or 1914 
and by 1920 was adopting them in 
great numbers. The Model T Ford 
became common throughout the 
country. It was in this climate that 
Pugsley entered the automobile busi- 
ness. 


Motor vehicles were rare and not 
yet used by telephone companies. 
Writing of his recollections of those 
earlier years in a 1928 issue of The 
Telephone News, Pugsley men- 
tioned the horses ‘“‘Bob and Bill and 
Dan and Duke” used by LT &Ters. 
Telephone installers and repairers 
also used streetcars, bicycles and 
their feet to get to customers’ 
premises. 


He referred briefly to his absence 
from the telephone industry in his 
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Mr. Pugsley was observing his 100th birthday 
when this picture was taken in 1984 
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1928 reminiscences: “I was out of 
the (telephone) game for three years 
and whenever I got a whiff of creo- 
sote or smelled the odor of melted 
paraffin or oak brackets there came 
a terribly lonesome feeling. Coming 
back to the Lincoln office was like 
getting back home.” 


Pugsley’s telephone career also 
spanned the severe economic depres- 
sion of the late 1920s and the early 
1930s; two world wars, one from 
1917-1918 and the other from 1941- 
1945; and the recovery periods 
which followed each. He saw the 
company launch and pursue an 
aggressive program to convert all of 
its exchanges to dial operation. 

Following his retirement in 1949, 
Pugsley continued to keep in contact 
with telephone people and the 
industry, partly through the Frank 
H. Woods Telephone Pioneer Asso- 
ciation, which he headed as presi- 
dent in 1946. 


As he approached retirement, 
Pugsley had a hint of some of the 
technological things to come. In the 
last half of the decade of the 1940s, 
LT&T introduced mobile telephone 
service to Nebraska. Many more 
changes have followed, including: 
microwave transmission, direct dis- 
tance dialing, the increased use of 
computers and their interface 
through telephone networks, vast 
improvements in the quality of 
transmission, deregulation, divesti- 
ture of the Bell System and the 
emergence of the new competition. 
At LT&T the complete replacement 
of toll and rural pole lines, the intro- 
duction of fiber optic cable, and the 
adoption of digital electronic com- 
puter-driven switching equipment 
have all come during Pugsley’s 
retirement years. 


His long life spanned a period 
which has seen mankind move from 
what was essentially a horse and 
buggy age to one of jet aircraft, arti- 
ficial satellites, space vehicles and 


trips to the moon. 


In Memoriam 


John 
Jensen 


John C. (Cliff) Jensen, 
retired combination techni- 
cian, died Jan. 2, 1984. He 
had been retired since April 
1981. 

Jensen started his tele- 
phone career with the Hunt 
Telephone company where 
he worked for eight years. 
He was manager of the 
Malmo exchange when he 
left the company to come to 
LT&T in 1953. 

At LT&T he worked over 
four years in Lincoln, first 
as a groundman and later 
as a lineman. He trans- 
ferred to Wahoo in 1958 asa 
combination technician and 
completed his career there. 
Last fall he moved to Lin- 
coln. 

Memorial services were 
held Jan. 5 at the Lincoln 
Memorial Chapel in Lin- 
coln. 


Retirements ——————————SSeervice'Armiversaries 


Mary 
Carmichael 


Velma 
Garlock 


Mary Carmichael, Lin- 
coln, retired Jan. 1, 1985, 
after more than 26 years of 
service. 

Carmichael joined the 
company as a long distance 
operator in September 1958 
and remained in that posi- 
tion until retirement. 

Recalling the changes 
that occurred when TOPS 
replaced Unit I, she said, “I 
remember how ‘| dreaded 
computer training, along 
with everyone else. After I 
understood more about our 
new equipment, it was 
faster and more relaxing 
than the old cordboard.”’ 

She said that she planned 
to rest up, spend more time 
with her family and catch 
up on TV watching. 

“T’ve always worked eve- 
ning hours before,” she 
explained. She also plans to 
spend some of her leisure 
time latch hooking and de- 
veloping other hobbies. 


-_ 


Velma Garlock retired 
Jan. 1, 1984 with 42 years of 
net credited service with the 
company. 

Garlock began her career 
with LT&T in November 
1941 as an operator at York. 
She left the company briefly 
after her marriage in 1943, 
but returned after a few 
months. She advanced from 
operator to service assistant 
and later to clerk. In 1958 
she transferred to the com- 
mercial department where 
she served as a clerk for the 
next 10 years. In 1968 she 
transferred to Lincoln as an 
operator in number services, 
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then moved to Unit 1 as a 
central office clerk in 1970. 
She returned in 1981 tonum- 
ber services. 

On the anniversary of her 
40th year with the company, 
she was honored at a lunch- 
eon at the Top of the First in 
Lincoln. 

Recalling her early years 

with the company, Garlock 
described how she and 
another York operator had 
gone in 1943 to help out on 
the manual board at Hast- 
ings. Unlike the one in York, 
the Hastings board also had 
foot pedals. 

“You used the floor pedals 
to ring the W and J num- 
bers,” she explained. 

She said that she planned 
to just take life easy now 
that she is retired, but those 
plans also include some 
cooking, reading, hiking 
and traveling. 


Service Anniversaries 


40 years 


Donald Young Howard Hight 


Beatrice | iE Lincoln 
40 years/ pebeunin a cae 20 years/February 
25 years 


Arlene Blum 
Lincoln 
25 years/July 


George Ketterer 
Lincoln . 
20 years/ rebiaaty: Bas 
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Paul Sprouse, Jr. ig y's 
Lincoln 
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20 years/February 


Fern Pool 
Hebron 
20 years/January 


Lucille Smith 
Lincoln 
25 years/February § 


Nancy Shirey 
Lincoln 
20 years/January 


Betty Vaughn 


Fairbury ket Svoboda 
ncoln 

25 years/February $0 veara/January 

20 years 15 years 

David Birkel LaVonne Craig 


Wahoo 
15 years/February 


incoln 
20 years/January 


James Hartshorn 
Lincoln 
15 years’ January 


Donna Crecelius 
Crete 
20 years/February © 
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anniversaries: 


Robert Schappaugh 
Lincoln 
30 years/February 


Lonnie Mehlin 
Lincoln 
15 years/February 


Terry Brennfoerder 
Lincoin 
10 years/February 


Elsie Jenkins 
Lincoln 
15 years/January 


Galen Quiring 
Lincoln 

D years/January 
Patricia Melcher 
Lincoln 

15 years/February 


John Yohe 
Wahoo 
15 years/February 


David Young 
Robert Johnson Michael Martin A Se Joan Sprouse : : | eee ee 
Lincoln Lincoln << Lincoln £ 
10 years/ February N » | 5 years/January 7.7 A Te Foley 
-oln 
yy 10 years/February 


15 years/February 


5 years q | 

“i Marianne Hostetler 
Lincoln 

10 years/February 


Richard Love 
Lincoln 

10 years/January 
Melvin Rahe 
Fairbury 

15 years/January 


James Grabowski 
York 
5 years/February 


Julie Morey 
Lincoln 
10 years/January 


Daniel Worley 
Lincoin 

10 years/February 
Steve Hardt 
Lincoln 

5 years/February 


David Meister 
Lincoln 
5 years/February 


Kent Mattson 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Richard Summers 
Lincoln 
15 years/January 


10 years 


Amy Tiemann 
Lincoln 
5 years/January 


Carol Bomberger 
Lincoln 
10 years/ January 
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COMMENTS 


News accounts of the strong 
lobbying efforts of anti-seat belt 
proponents in Nebraska have left me 
somewhat puzzled. Considering the 
statistics and the value each of us 
places on survival, why the 
opposition? 

“Most people feel it’s just another 
instance of the government interfering 
with their lives,” according to a 
spokesman for the Nebraska Office of 
Highway Safety. “They feel it should 
be a matter of personal choice.” 


How many Nebraskans have made 
that personal choice to use seatbelts? 


About 14%, according to the 
Nebraska Health Department’s 
Seatbelt Safety division. Although 
that’s up from 11% a year ago, it is 
still below the national average which 
is between 15% and 18%. 


Many people are afraid of seat belts, 
according to a former Michigan State 
Highway Patrolman who has devoted 
the past several years to spreading the 
seat belt message to American 
motorists. They fear being trapped 
inside if the car catches fire or goes 
off a bridge into water. They feel they 
would have more chance of survival if 
thrown clear. The fact is a motorist 
thrown from a vehicle on impact is 25 
times more likely to die. The chance of 
escaping a car in such an event is 
much higher if the motorist is wearing 
a seat belt and remains conscious 
after the initial impact. Contrary to 
the countless high-speed chases which 
bombard us nightly on TV and 
generally end with a car on fire or in 
the water, only '4 of 1 percent of all 
real-life accidents result in fire or 
submersion. 


“Tt can’t happen to me,” is another 
common reaction of many motorists. 
it did happen to the 12,066 
Nebraskans who died in passenger 
vehicle accidents during a five-year 
period from 1980 through 1984. Only 
12 of the 12,066 who died were 


wearing seat belts and, according to 
the Nebraska Office of Highway 
Safety, these 12 deaths resulted from 
accidents severe enough to be 
classified as non-survivable. The 
Office of Highway Safety estimates 
that at least 700 to 750 of those who 
died were involved in less severe 
accidents and would have survived 
had they been wearing restraints. 


Is there proof that seat belts save 
lives? In New York they did. New 
York became the first buckle-up state 
in the nation last year and within a 
month of the law becoming 
operational seat belt use had 
increased from 43 percent of the 
motorists to 50 percent, with an 
accompanying 37 percent reduction in 
injuries and deaths due to vehicle 
accidents. One month after the law 
went into effect New York State 
reported its lowest death rate from 
auto accidents since 1929. 


In Sweden they do. Seat belt usage 
jumped from 36 percent to 79 percent 
over the past decade since their use 
became mandatory and Sweden’s 
death rate due to auto accidents has 
dropped 49 percent. 


In Belgium, they do. Seventeen 
percent of the drivers used seat belts 
before a law making them mandatory 
went into effect; 92 percent of the 
motorists now wear seat belts and 
there has been a 39 percent reduction 
in fatalities. 


In Great Britain they do. Britain’s 
seat belt usage has gone from 40 
percent to over 90 percent during the 
past two years and car-crash fatalities 
have dropped 24.5 percent. 

As I said earlier, I don’t really 
understand why there is any 
opposition to wearing seat belts. Do 
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Fiber optics, state-of-the- 
art switches, new central 


dial offices among 
projects planned for 
the year. 
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LT&T cable and construction crews will have a busy year as the company begins laying 185 miles 
of fiber optic cable throughout LT&T’s operating territory. 


| er services will become 
available to nearly 14,000 custom- 
ers in 31 exchanges during 1985 as 
LT&T continues an aggressive pro- 
gram to bring state-of-the-art tech- 
nology to all exchanges in its terri- 
tory. The company will spend more 
than $32.6 million in 1985 for serv- 
ice improvements. 


e New exchange equipment—Thir- 
teen exchanges will be converted 
from electromechanical to elec- 
tronic switching systems. 


e Automatic Number Identifica- 
tion (ANI)—New equipment 
added to several central offices 
will provide customers with 
Automatic Number Identifica- 
tion. On long distance direct 
dialed calls, equipment automat- 
ically identifies customers’ num- 
bers rather than an operator com- 
ing on the line to get the number. 


e New central office buildings— 
Two new central dial offices 
(CDO) will be built in the Lincoln 
area this year and will go into 
service in 1986. Several central 
offices in the territory will be 
replaced prior to adding new elec- 
tronic switching equipment, 
while other central offices will be 
remodeled before new switching 


equipment is installed. Several 
new central office buildings com- 
pleted in 1984 will not go into 
service until new equipment is 
installed in 1985. 


Installation of electronic switches 
will enable customers in those ex- 
changes to direct dial operator 
assisted calls and to dial most of 
their own overseas calls. In addi- 
tion, the new equipment will make 
optional custom calling features 

continued 


Conversion to 
Electronic Switches 


*Indicates replacement switch to be host 
or stand-alone digital switch. All others 
will be remotes. 

**Both the SXS and the NXIE switches 
at 15th & M will be replaced. 


Exchange Month 
Benedict ................. March 
Bradshaw ............... March 
WOU plot boas eee aes March 
ERCLOE 56 o.oo dae va Sweet: June 
FAO 66-8 abst cwadview ee ds June 
Bellwood ............... October 
ee bid ane eae a eee October 

OOClAVIA. 6 si 2h bh we eee October 
Barneston ............ November 
Liberty ............... November 
VEY ona bene ee kao es December 
PE ANICOIN &. 6355 bie paieead December 
Martell ............... December 


and Touch Calling available to 
these customers. 


Another improvement, which 
will begin in 1985, will be the new 
toll transmission facilities in Lin- 
coln, Crete and Nebraska City. 
These will consist of fiber optic 
cable linking Lincoln to Nebraska 
City and to Crete and digital elec- 
tronic multiplexing equipment 
located at each end. The new trans- 
mission equipment will provide 
better transmission and greater 
capacity for increased traffic. Mul- 
tiplexing equipment installed at the 
three locations will provide digital 
signals rather than the analog sig- 
nals presently being used to trans- 
mit toll calls and will enable faster 
interface with the new electronic 


switches. @) 


Installation of 
ANI Equipment 


LT&T introduced fiber optic cable to the state in Lincoln in 1983. 1985 will see an additional 185 
miles of fiber optic cable installed in the LT&T territory. 


This central dial office at 7th & Fletcher is one of eight new CDOs expected to be completed this 


Construction of New Central Dial Offices 


Exchange Date 
BYP: oooh ge pee ee boeken: October 
LARGO: o5:5.6:6%hh0 wes December 1985 


(7th & Fletcher) 
(Coddington & 
Arlington) ...... September 1985 


Benedict, Bradshaw, Bruno and Octavia are scheduled for remodeling in 1985 
including new siding, roofing and air conditioning systems. At Barneston, 
Liberty and Martell, environmental support systems are being upgraded in prep- 


aration for new switching equipment scheduled for later this year. 


Exchange Month 
CAtONIE a4 steeds be aead January 
DG WIG eran cn tee aoe January 
WOES Chee ws rey aden February 
BYUunine 3.44552 5se540%404 February 
Benedict ............0-00e0- March 
Bradsnaw 4.2660 vee heen ands March 
PAlLMyTSA 4 icine ka wdee eann dads March 
[SPOS NAN is chia. pad ansawss April 
(FAD Ade eisn ce tehs oaeee danse April 
WACO ccc dnt eae eet eee es April 
TURCUCE 62.4 0k oink hen ed ne wd June 
PUCY + bins gw e Gane eacuees June 
POWINOU DE sess: Pon hee Kado es June 
Gide ROCK waceycideet ou weds August 
FIAUO a ¢ the bers as pee ee es August 
Bellwood.................. October 
PY EROUIIO : cece: eitecin tne i aed Biya October 
[PEI ic deeds mig ahd eae ties Ohan October 
OCEAVAG ook ood hacka bande October poor 
Barnes <x scaxes of aeys November 
| 2) = a 5, | ee ae November 
Wrartell ts ce«csd4saeet als December | 
Panama. i657 oreo Kew’ December 
Exchange Date 
PACED xe os: oe ae be ean abe es 1984 
PalMOnt 244-264 445444504 Gases 1984 
Bellwood ................0045. 1984 
ia FON WOO0 00s aren ona July 1985 
Touch Call Features | cba c\;\e Cana ear ares nee July 1985 
Added to CDOs Dorchester............... July 1985 
MOND 4 deta tiadiee aes July 1985 
oor jMonth | | Weeping Water... July 1985 
DYUNING « gincndsckeedieue February 
| Steele City ................. March 
aig FLEE) 6 a ae een a ine March 
pean Re re eee Peer ee April 
ee ae TTS SEN Oa 
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E mployee ID cards have taken 
on a new look. The new cards will 
be easier to identify, are tamper re- 
sistant and will be slightly larger 
than the current employee cards. 


ID cards, which are issued to all 
employees and retirees of LIT&T, 
LinTelcom and its other subsidiar- 
ies, are intended to safeguard LT&T 
buildings from entry by unauthor- 
ized persons, according to Mary Jo 
Redmon, safety supervisor. On 
occasion ID cards identifying 
employees of the telephone com- 
pany are also required before 
employees can gain entrance to a 
customer’s premises. 


The new cards will continue to 
use color coding to identify LT&T 
employees and those of the affil- 
iated subsidiaries. For example, 
blue identifies all executives of 
LT&T as well as LinTelcom and its 
subsidiaries. Red identifies all other 
LT&T employees with the exception 
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of operators and their supervisors, 
who are identified by yellow cards. 
Employees of affiliated subsidiaries 
(LinTel Systems, LTS&S and 
Alarm Systems of Nebraska) are 
issued white cards. On ID cards for 
LT&T retirees the LT&T logo 
printed on a white square replaces 
the photo. 


In the past, this color coding was 
achieved by posing an employee in 
front of the appropriately colored 
background. The new cards, how- 
ever, will have a uniform white 
background behind the employee 
photo and color will be introduced 
by inserting the ID cards in plastic 
sleeves or pouches that are colored 
on one side and clear on the other. 
The color shows as a colored border 
around the card area making it 
more visible to the security guards. 
After the plastic pouch or sleeve 
has been heat sealed it cannot be 
opened without destroying the ID 
card. Although somewhat larger, 


Employee identification cards are an 
important part of LT&T’s program to protect 
the company’s property and equipment. 
Shelley Fulton operates the new camera 
used for employee ID photos. 


the new cards fit into a standard 
wallet or card holder. The new 
cards are also much more easily 
distinguished from Nebraska driv- 
er’s licenses. 


Redmon said that the switchover 
to the new cards would be phased in 
over a 5’ year period as new cards 
are issued to replace those that 
have expired. Employees normally 
are issued a new card every five 
years unless there is a change in 
net credited service, a name 
change, or a card is lost. ID photos 
are taken in the Personnel Depart- 
ment at 15th & M Street on Monday 
mornings from 8 a.m. to noon for 
employees working the regular 8 to 
5 shift. Others are taken by 
appointment. 


Along with receiving new cards, 
employees will be having their 
photo taken by a new camera that 
replaces the one the company has 
used since 1967. Approximately 
23,400 employee photographs were 
taken on the old camera. The new 
camera is much smaller and mount- 
ed in a self-contained carrying case 
so that it will be easier to transport 
when it has to be transported 
around the territory to take ID 
photos. 
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Employees entering any LT&T building 
attended by a security guard should display 
the entire identification card so that the guard 
on duty can see it clearly. If the wallet window 
is too small or too dark, the card should be 
removed from the wallet before showing to the 
guard. 


Extra Effort— 
It Pays! 


The complexity of the changes in 
the telephone industry will 
undoubtedly cause some confusion 
among our customers. Already they 
are wondering whether to buy or 
rent, which long distance company 
they should use and how deregula- 
tion will affect them personally. 
This tension will only increase as 
the multitude of changes in the way 
we do business begins to affect our 
customers. The growing need of our 
customers for guidance in selecting 
the services best suited to their 
needs will present both a challenge 
and an opportunity to all LT&T 
employees. 


The challenge will be to make 
an extra effort to help customers 
through their confusion and to see 
that they get the services they need. 
The opportunity will be the 
chance this provides each of us to 
put into action Lincoln Telephone 


Photos 
courtesy of 
Lincoin Journal-Star Printing 


Company’s commitment to provid- 
ing good service. 


The reality of our business today 
is that we are operating in a com- 
petitive environment. In a recent 
survey by a Bell Operating Com- 
pany, customers ranked satisfac- 
tion with service far above lower 
costs in determining the telephone 
company with which they would 
like to do business. The message for 
us is that satisfying customer needs 
will be increasingly important as 
competition increases. While we 
must, of course, be cost conscious, 
service must be a top priority for the 
company and all of its employees. 


What is the extra effort required 
to ensure customer satisfaction? 
Extra effort may mean taking a few 
more minutes to explain to a cus- 
tomer what the $1.00 subscriber 
line charge is, or lending a hand to 
a co-worker so that work promised 
to a customer on Friday can be 
completed by Friday evening 
instead of making the customer 
wait until the following week. It 
may mean such a simple thing as 
remaining calm when a customer is 
angry. For a Customer Service 
employee at an LT&T Phone Center 
it may mean only the willingness to 
follow a sale all the way—including 
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an extra call to supply or another 
phone center to locate a particular 
item the customer needs. For those 
whose jobs do not place them in 
direct daily contact with customers, 
however, there are still opportuni- 
ties where extra effort may result in 
a satisfied customer. The following 
examples demonstrate how a few 
minutes of extra effort resulted in 
satisfied customers. 


e A representative of the Cancer 
Association called recently to get 
service for a client—an elderly 
woman with cancer who had never 
before had a phone, but now needed 
one to remain in contact with her 
doctor. Following normal installa- 
tion procedures, there would have 
been a delay of at least 24 hours 
before the woman’s phone would 
have gone into service. Recognizing 
the special need, however, the 
Phone Center employee and her 
supervisor contacted a COE techni- 
cian and the three employees were 
able to short-cut normal procedures 
and get same-day service for the 
customer. Sensitivity to special 
needs of a customer and a little 
extra effort resulted in a satisfied 


customer. 


e A woman recently called a non- 
customer services area of the com- 
pany with a question about her bill. 
Instead of informing the woman 
that she should call another office 
for the information or go on hold 
while the call was transferred, the 
employee who took the call said, “I 
don’t have the information, but if 
you will give me your phone num- 
ber, I’ll get it for you and call you 
right back.” It took the employee 
several phone calls before finding 
the specific person who could pro- 
vide the information needed by the 
customer. That person was given 
the customer’s number and within 
a few minutes had called the cus- 
tomer with the information she 
needed. The extra effort of those 
two employees saved the customer 
the frustration of having to make 
several phone calls before she could 
get her questions answered. 
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e An employee leaving for lunch 
encountered a customer looking for 
the engineering department at 15th 
& M. When asked which section of 
engineering, the customer replied 
that he needed the location of a 
cable terminal in the area where he 
was beginning construction for a 
new business. Rather than sending 
the customer to another location for 
assistance, the employee offered to 
place a call to the correct depart- 
ment and put the customer on-line 
with an account executive. Ar- 


rangements were made to locate the 
nearest cable terminating point 
and a discussion was held about 
the telephone system the customer 
would be purchasing for his new 
business. On leaving, the customer 
remarked that he was new to Lin- 
coln and he had not expected tele- 
phone installation to be made so 
simple and easy. This is another 
example of how a small extra effort 
can demonstrate to customers that 
LT&T and its employees are re- 
sponsive to customer needs. @ 
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[T&T Purchases 
Mobile System 
at Kearney 


if the first expansion outside its 
traditional territory in several 
decades, LI&T began marketing 
mobile telephone and paging servi- 
ces in the Kearney area March 23. 
LT&T purchased the mobile and 
paging systems from General Tele- 
phone Company of the Midwest 
which supplies local telephone serv- 
ice in the Kearney area. The pur- 
chase included a 2-channel mobile 
telephone system, a tone paging 
system, a building and transmitter 
tower and 3.27 acres of land sur- 
rounding the tower, as well as tone 
pagers and Improved Mobile Tele- 
phone Service (IMTS) mobile units. 


Transmission of both the mobile 
telephones and mobile pagers will 
extend over an area within a 25 
mile radius of Kearney, which is 
located 125 miles west of Lincoln on 
Interstate 80. A remote CRT termi- 
nal located at Hastings will pro- 
gram the installation and removal 
of subscribers in and out of the sys- 
tem. The system allows mobile tele- 
phone customers in Kearney to dial 
local calls direct; however, toll calls 
made from a mobile telephone in 
that area will go through the Lin- 
coln based mobile operator. Kear- 
ney mobile subscribers also have 
the capability of initiating and 
receiving calls when outside their 
home base (Kearney). 


The Hastings office will handle 
service support and billing for the 
mobile radio and paging systems 
as well as maintenance of the base 
station and terminal equipment. 
Alarm monitoring will come into 
the Lincoln toll center and be dis- 
patched back to Hastings for repair 
and maintenance needs. 


The company has replaced the 
relay-type terminal formerly used 
by General Telephone with a new 
Glenayre electronic IMT'S, solid- 
state terminal according to DeLoyd 
Larsen, customer services mana- 
ger-area. The new equipment will 
provide improved mobile radio and 
paging transmission in the Kear- 
ney area. 

The company is formulating a 
marketing plan to promote the 


service through local radio stations 
and newspapers. LT&T has also 
leased space on the 210-foot trans- 
mission tower to Nebraska Public 
Power District (NPPD) which has 
microwave dishes mounted on the 
tower and to the Central Nebraska 
Emergency Service which has 
antennas on the tower. 
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Eric Rasmussen of the Nebraska Public Service Commission (center) makes one of the first long distance calls from the new digital switch observed 
by York Area Manager Jim Uffelman (left) and DeLoyd Larsen, Customer Services Manager, Area (right). 


York Goes Digital 


More than 5,000 LT&T custo- 
mers are benefiting from improved 
telephone services as a result of 
new digital electronic telephone 
switches cut into service at York, 
Benedict and Bradshaw Sunday, 
March 31. The 5,250-line Strom- 
berg-Carlson switch installed at 
York is the largest of this type 
installed by LT&T. Benedict and 
Bradshaw, which operate as tribu- 


Photos by Ron Overman 
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tary offices off the host switch at 
York, also received new digital elec- 
tronic switches. The total cost of 
the three new switches and other 
equipment was approximately $2.3 
million. 


The new equipment brings cus- 
tom calling features, improved 
touch calling and automated calling 
card service to all three exchanges. 
With automated calling card ser- 
vice, calling card calls from touch 
tone phones can be dialed without 
operator assistance. 


Benedict and Bradshaw custo- 
mers also have three new services 
which have been available for 
some time in York. Customers with 
one and two-party service have 
their telephone numbers automati- 
cally identified when placing direct 
dialed long distance calls. Benedict 
and Bradshaw customers also have 
“QO Plus” dialing and international 
direct dialing. 


Several number changes went 
into effect at York, Benedict and 
Bradshaw as a result of the new 


eo) 


exchange equipment. Directory 
Assistance is ‘‘411’’ and the 
number for Repair Service is ‘‘611”’. 
The Direct Distance Dialing 
Access code changed from “112” to 
“1” in all three locations. 


The new digital switch at York 
was installed in the same switch- 
room as the old step equipment 
which is still to be dismantaled and 
removed. York area manager 
James Uffelman said that there 
may be some remodeling when the 
old switching equipment is re- 
moved. 


The new switches at Benedict 
and Bradshaw were also installed 
in existing buildings, but some 
remodeling was done there to 
accommodate the new switches, 
including the installation of air 
conditioning which is required by 
electronic equipment. Both build- 
ings also received exterior face lifts 
with new siding and new roofing. 
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(front left to back right) Charles Minich, Donald 
Schank, James Culber and William Stiers push in heat 
coils on the mainframe completing the connections 
that link the new switch to York subscribers. 
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Virgil VerMaas and Arlo Kuhlman spend a long night at the testboard 
as a final check of all lines is made before the cutover. 


mh 


Ron Overman (front), Edmond Creamer (center) and Ralph Steward (rear) focus attention on the 


Stromberg-Carlson maintenance console during the conversion at York. 
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Pay 
Telephones 


Styles may change 
but they still provide 
needed service 


L someone asks you the next time 
you play trivia, how many pay 
phones there are in the U.S., you 
can tell them without hesitation— 
two million, including two located 
on the floor of the Grand Canyon. 


You might have to hesitate a little 
longer, however, if you are asked 
when you last saw one of the old, 
glassed-in telephone booths that 
come to mind when pay telephones 
are mentioned. According to 
George Hunt, mail room and coin 
collection supervisor, few of the old 
full-length booths are around any- 
more. “Full length booths are out 
and kiosks or pedestals are in now,” 
he said, explaining that kiosk and 
pedestal installations are easier to 
maintain and less susceptible to 
vandalism. The new pedestal or 
wall-mounted phones are also less 
expensive to make and install— 
around $350 to $1,400 compared to 
$2,000 to $3,000 for the old-style full 
length phone booths. 


Other changes are also taking 
place in pay telephones. For exam- 
ple, the company has begun install- 
ing phones that will not accept 
money—instead, the caller uses a 
Telephone Calling (credit) card. The 
charge-a-call phones are located 
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Public pay stations change in style but whether full-length booth or pedestal, the public can 


locate them by the familiar telephone sign. 
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primarily in areas such as truck 
stops, hotels, motels and airports 
where there is a high density of 
travelers, according to Don Cotton, 
account representative, Customer 
Services. Although the phones 
accept only credit cards, the caller 
can make an emergency 911 call on 
them without a coin or calling card 
and can access the local operator if 
operator assistance is needed. 


Pay telephones today are also 
designed to serve special needs of 
callers. For example, most pay 
phones now have added volume con- 
trols for hearing impaired callers 
and are installed low enough to be 
accessible to callers in wheel chairs 
or to children as required by the 
Nebraska Public Service Commis- 
sion (NPSC). 


At the present time, all the pay 
phones located throughout LT&T’s 
territory belong to LT&T although 
that may change as a result of the 
recent changes in the regulation of 
pay telephones by the Nebraska 
Public Service Commission. The 
door to competition was opened in 
January 1985 when the NPSC ap- 
proved regulations allowing cus- 
tomer-owned coin operated or non- 
coin operated (credit card) 
telephones to be connected to semi- 
public telephone service. The new 
regulations allow private vendors 
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Early in the century pay stations were made of 
wood and found mostly in hotels, railway 
depots and drugstores. 
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Today’s pay stations are more apt to be free- 
standing, pedestal styles, located outdoors 
and easily accessible. 

to purchase and install coin or non- 
coin operated telephones in such 
locations as airports, bars, restau- 
rants and service stations. The line 
rate for customer-owned pay 
phones has not yet been deter- 
mined. 


Semi-public telephones are those 
pay phones installed at a business 
location for use of employees and 
customers. The business owner is 
billed the semi-public tariff busi- 
ness rate and is allowed a free list- 
ing in the Yellow Pages. Tradition- 
ally, pay telephones have been 
requested by business owners desir- 
ing them for their customers’ con- 
venience. Today, however, requests 
often come from architects who 
include the location of a semi-public 
telephone in their building plans. 


Public telephones differ from 
semi-public phones in that they are 
located where they will be available 
to the public 24 hours a day. For 
example, pay telephones at the 
Lincoln Airport, the Cornhusker 
Hotel, and those located on street 
corners or in a downtown area are 
defined as public only telephones. 
Approval of all requests for public 
only telephones comes from the 
Customer Services Department 
after a review of need and poten- 
tial revenue. Revenues from inter- 


state and inter-LATA toll calls 
made from these phones are paid 
to AT&T. The company may also 
have a lease agreement and pay a 
commission to whoever owns the 
property where the telephone is 
located. Selection of the locations 
for public only telephones is made 
by the Customer Services Depart- 
ment based on perceived need as 
well as the probable revenue it will 
produce. 


‘We try to place public only tele- 
phones in an area of high traffic,” 
explained Cotton. ‘‘We have set a 
revenue guideline of $50 per month 
from each telephone booth location 
to provide a fair rate of return on 
our investment. That just about 
pays for the cost of a booth, installa- 
tion, labor to maintain the tele- 
phone and to collect coins and 
record the revenues from each pay 
station. If we determine that a 
requested public-only coin-operated 
telephone will not have the volume 
of usage necessary to produce the 
revenue we require, then we con- 
sider installation of a semi-public 
telephone. The rate that the busi- 
ness owner pays for the semi-public 
telephone ensures that we get an 
adequate return on our invest- 
ment.” 


Cotton explained that LT&T does 
maintain public only telephones in 
some areas where usage is low 
simply for the convenience of the 
public. For example, the public tele- 
Phones located in schools, local 
parks and recreation areas such as 
Emerald and Pawnee Lakes do not 
usually produce a great deal of 
revenue, but they provide a needed 
service for the public. He noted that 
public coin-operated phones located 
at interstate rest stops within 
LT&T’s territory are there as a 
necessary public convenience, but 
generally have a high enough 
usage to provide the company with 
the required rate of return. 


Coins from the company’s pay 
stations throughout the territory 
add up to an important source of 
revenue for LT'&T and also indicate 
how well used and important this 
service is to LT&T customers. 
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Tom Saunders removes the coin box from one of the dozens of pay stations he services each 


Man on the Run 


Coin collector's rounds cover 200 miles of territory 


Like the proverbial mailman, 
neither rain, nor sleet nor snow 
keeps Tom Saunders from his 
appointed rounds. As coin collector 
for Lincoln and the extended serv- 
ice area, Saunders collects the coin 
boxes from some 48 to 96 pay 
phones each day. His rounds cover 
the entire city of Lincoln twice 
monthly and take him on a 200- 
mile swing through the 34 com- 
munities surrounding Lincoln at 
least once a month. 


“T love my job,” Saunders com- 
ments, “But I’ve got my favorite 
routes and there are some that I’m 
not that wild about.” 
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“One of my routes includes the 
Lancaster Regional Center, the 
Reformatory, State Penitentiary 
and the city jail,’ he explains. 
“That can really give you mental 
fatigue.” 

Although the penitentiary is 
among his least favorite calls, he 
said that he is always provided 
with an escort and has never expe- 
rienced any problems there. “That’s 
one place I like to get in and out as 
fast as possible.” He added that the 
phones there are well used and 
among the company’s best revenue 
producers. 


Among the favorites of his 20 
routes are downtown Lincoln and 


Gateway. He said that he also 
enjoys the once-a-month collections 
in the outlying communities, par- 
ticularly when the weather is nice. 


In addition to collecting the coin 
box from each public and semi-pub- 
lic pay phone, Saunders checks 
each phone or booth for damage, 
replaces missing directories and 
tests the phone. He said that he 
usually inserts a quarter and 
listens for a dial tone, then puts in 
two dimes and a nickel and dials a 
number to make sure the phone is 
actually working. Any damage to 
the phone booth is reported to build- 
ing services and out-of-order tele- 
phones are reported to I&R for 
repair. 


Damage usually consists of 
broken receivers, broken glass or 
detached cords and is the result of 
vandalism in most cases. “People 
abuse the phone booths a lot,” he 
says. “With the new tamper-proof 
pay stations we seldom see that 
kind of damage, however. There’s 
just no way the coin boxes can be 
pried open and they don’t even try 
any more.”’ 


Saunders, who has been collect- 
ing for five years, said that he has 
had some misadventures that he’s 
unlikely to forget. 


On one occasion, he recalls, he 
had been on the job only about 
three weeks when he had to empty 
a coin box from a phone located at 
the front of the Clayton House 
Hotel. He was having trouble get- 
ting the housing back on and a 
woman teller at the nearby drive-in 
bank thought he was trying to 
remove it rather than replace it. She 
called the police and in minutes a 
uniformed officer and a plain- 
clothes detective arrived. Saunders 
said he had a few bad minutes 
before he was able to convince them 
that he was not rifling the coin-box. 
“Talk about scared!” he recalls. 


In the territory beyond the area 
immediately surrounding Lincoln, 
area Managers assign coin coliec- 
tors as needed and repairs of booths 
and phones are handled by local 
LT&T staff. (GF) 
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LinTelcom Stock 
On Upward Curve 


Lea Telecommunications 
Company’s (LinTelcom) stock was 
on a definite up curve when it 
reached $31.5 in March 1985. Vice 
President-Treasurer Houghton Furr 
explained some of the factors that 
led to the 26% increase in stock 
value over the same period a year 
ago. 


“Right now there is a very posi- 
tive feeling about the telecommuni- 
cations industry,” he explained. 
“The problems the telephone indus- 
try has had in the past few years 
led to some uncertainties, but 
apparently the marketplace has 
decided that telephone companies 
are going to succeed.” 


Furr explained that investors 
tend to look at industry groups and 
there is little question in their 
minds that there is going to be a 
tremendous growth in the tele- 
communications industry. A few 
years ago the telecommunications 
industry group was out of favor 
with investors because of Federal 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) actions, and to some extent 
divestiture is still affecting the posi- 
tion of the stock of Bell operating 


companies. Today, however, most 
telephone companies are perform- 
ing well in the market. 


Furr explained that market ana- 
lysts generally look at those com- 
panies within an industry group in 
terms of earnings, dividends and 
cash flow for indications of a com- 
pany’s strength. 


LinTelcom’s 1984 revenues were 
the highest since the company’s 
inception in 1904 and consolidated 
earnings were up from $12.8 million 
in 1983 to $16.2 million in 1984. 


The company reported a strong 
increase in per share earnings in 
1984, going from $3.17 in 1988 to 
$3.96 per share in 1984. LT&T’s 
1984 declared dividend of $2.20 was 
double the $1.10 dividend of 1977. 


‘“‘We’ve had a very good dividend 
record over the past ten years,” 
Furr said. “In 1981 and 1982 we 
had two flat years following many 
years of big growth, and because 
we are a conservative company we 
did not increase the dividend dur- 
ing that period even though some 
companies tend to declare divi- 
dends even in periods of low or no 
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growth. The percentage of payment 
is also important to investors,” 
Furr continued. ‘‘We’ve always 
been rather conservative in that 
respect, too, and in recent years 
paid out only about 40% of the stock 
earnings. Traditionally, however, 
we try to pay out closer to 60% of the 
stock earnings in dividends and we 
are more nearly back to that figure 
now. Our stock earnings in 1984 
were close to $4.00 and the annual 
dividend was $2.20. We’re continu- 
ing to look good to investors on our 
dividend payments.” 


Furr said that investors also con- 
sider a company’s cash flow situa- 
tion and in that respect LT&T looks 
very good. Depreciation charges, 
increased earnings and holding 
down operating expenses have all 
contributed to the company’s cur- 
rent positive cash flow. For the past 
two years LinTelcom has been in a 
positive cash flow situation, gener- 
ating enough funds internally to 
exceed the capital construction 
budget. By the end of 1984 the com- 
pany had paid off all of its short- 
term debt and had a cash flow of 
about $15 million over capital 
budget requirements. Part of the 
reason for this, Furr explained, is 
due to the winding down of some of 
the major construction projects that 
the company has been involved 
with in the past several years. The 
company’s capital requirements for 
construction reached a plateau in 
1984 with the completion of the 
rural buried cable program, con- 
struction of several new central 
offices and the replacement of sev- 
eral major central office switches. 
As a result capital construction 
requirements will be leveling off in 
future years. 


“T don’t see our budget increas- 
ing, nor do I see as much uncer- 
tainty in the future,’ Furr said. 
“There will be a lot of changes in 
the way we do business in the 
future. As we maximize our re- 
venues and work to keep our ex- 
penses down, however, I expect us 
to continue to have a good cash 
flow. And we should continue to 


look good to investors.” 
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Newly licensed “First Grade” Stationary Engineers posing in front of some of the power 
equipment that will be their responsibility are: (from left, front row) Dick Love, Roger Buman, 
lan Summers, Larry Lemon and (from left, back row) Jim Martinosky, Bob Garver and Paul 
Eisenbarth. 


Employees Earn Licenses 


en LT&T mechanics from 
Building Operations received “First 
Grade’’ Stationary Engineers 
licenses April 13 after completing a 
five-month advanced power engi- 
neering course. The course, con- 
ducted by instructors from the 
Omaha chapter of the National 
Association of Engineers, was the 
first such training offered in Lin- 
coln and was sponsored by LI'&T. 
Other building maintenance 
mechanics from Lincoln were also 
invited to participate, according to 
Bob Garver, general building main- 
tenance supervisor. All seven LT&T 
employees taking the course passed 
the rigid advanced engineering 
examination and were certified by 
the National Association of Power 
Engineers to work on environmen- 
tal and power equipment. Garver, 
who made arrangements for the 
class, instructors and licensing 
examination, also enrolled in the 
class although he already holds a 
First Grade Stationary license. 
Other LT&T employees taking the 
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course were: Roger Buman, Paul 
Eisenbarth, Larry Lemon, Dick 
Love, Jim Martinosky and [an 
Summers. 


The 21 evening classes, which 
began November 28 and ran 
through April 17, were held each 
Wednesday evening and lasted for 
three hours each. In addition, the 
course required extensive course- 
work and completion of weekly 
homework assignments. LT&T 
employees who elected to take the 
course did so on their own time, but 
were reimbursed for their tuition by 
the company’s Educational Refund 
program. 


“The Advanced Power Engineer- 
ing course is a very intensified and 
complex educational program for 
those who chose the profession of 
building operations and mainte- 
nance,” said Garver. “This group of 
professionally oriented young peo- 
ple should be on hand for many 
years to care for the company’s 
growing investment in buildings.” 


He added that the company 
would benefit from the increased 
skill of those mechanics who com- 
pleted the course. In addition, much 
of the repair and maintenance work 
on the company’s environmental 
and power equipment, which was 
formerly contracted outside the 
company, will now be handled by 
the newly licensed mechanics at 
considerable savings to the com- 
pany. 

He also said that if a proposed 
law requiring certification of all 
mechanics working on environ- 
mental and power equipment 
becomes effective in Lincoln as it 
has in many other cities, the certifi- 
cation would have a great deal of 
personal benefit to those employees 
who completed the course. @) 


Sale Offers Savings 


SS cecial events such as Mother’s 
Day, graduation and Father’s Day 
help to rank spring just below the 
Christmas season in gift buying. 
LT&T Phone Centers in Lincoin 
and throughout the territory are 
taking advantage of this potential 
market for telephones with a 
Spring Sale which began in April 
and will run through June 29. 


“Spring provides us with an 
excellent opportunity to remind 
customers that the telephone com- 
pany sells telephones at all of its 
locations,’’ commented Cathy 
Young, Phone Center supervisor at 
15th & M. “A spring sale also en- 
ables us to move stock already on 
hand so that we have room for new 
styles coming onto the market as 
well as providing our customers 
with some excellent bargains.” 


Savings on the 43 different tele- 
phone models offered in the sale 
range from $5 to $109. Alphabeti- 
cally, the list runs from the Athena 
phone which is selling for $48.88 
instead of its regular price of $97.95, 
to the Winnie-the-Pooh touch call 
telephone which can be purchased 
for $80.88, a savings of $109 off its 
regular price of $189.95. 
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The Phone Centers in Lincoln 
and business offices throughout the 
territory feature displays of those 
telephones on sale along with color- 
ful signs attracting attention to the 
sale. A major effort to sell these 
specially-priced phones has been 
launched by Phone Store and busi- 
ness office employees. That effort is 
also being supported by radio and 
newspaper ads, which emphasize 
the idea of giving telephones as 
gifts during one of the special 
spring holidays. Sale prices apply 
only to phones already in stock. 
Inserts in customers’ April and 
May bills also promoted the sale. 
Coupons offering a 10% discount 
were mailed to all customers out- 
side the Lincoln area. Lincoln area 
customers were reminded in radio 
and newspaper ads and bill inserts 
to use the 10% discount coupons in 
the Snip-Ems section of the Lincoln 
directory. Employee discounts ap- 
ply to the sale price of any new 
equipment specially priced for the 
sale, but does not apply to refur- 
bished phones. 
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KFOR-LT&T Award Mss. Rich for Volunteer Service 


Pat Rich (center) was a recent recipient of the KFOR-LT&T Community Participation award for 
her devotion to a sometimes neglected segment of society. Ms. Rich conducts a Pet Therapy 
program and regularly takes homeless pets from the Humane Society to visit residents of 
Lincolin’s nursing homes and day care centers for the elderly. Her success at generating 
interaction between the elderly residents and homeless animals has proven therapeutic for 
both groups. She also serves regularly as a volunteer at the Humane Society where she is 
shown holding Charlie, one of the pets used frequently for her visits. A plague commending 
Ms. Rich for her service to the community was presented by Lela Kelliher, LT&T (left) and 
Vincent Collura, KFOR. The award is sponsored jointly by LT&T and KFOR and is presented 
monthly to citizens who provide a commendable, but often unrecognized, service to their 


community. 
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Pioneers Egg Hunt Brings Joy to Children 


Eric Thorson (left) and Amy Matous (top) were among 11 handicapped children experiencing 
the joy of finding their own Easter treats by locating the beeping sounds emanating from gaily 
decorated Easter eggs at the Pioneer’s annual Easter egg hunt held at Antelope Park the 
Sunday before Easter. The children were entertained after the egg hunt by clowns from 
Lincoin’s Clown Alley. Loyal Park, chairman of the Community Services Committee, Kathy 
Fortner and Lowell Tuxhorn were in charge of this year’s event. 
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Subscriber Line 
Charge In Effect 


Sincleline residential and busi- 
ness customers began paying a sub- 
scriber line charge of $1 per month 
in June following a plan approved 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC). Under the FCC 
order, the subscriber line charge 
will increase to $2 per month in 
June 1986 and remain at that level 
until further study by the FCC. 


The single-line subscriber line 
charge as originally proposed by the 
FCC was scheduled to go into effect 
in 1984 and would have been $2 per 
month per line raising to $4 per 
month by 1986. That charge was 
delayed after a protest from Con- 
gress and consumers. 


The subscriber line charge is part 
of the FCC’s rate restructuring plan 
which shifts to local rate payers 
some of the local service cost pre- 
viously included in interstate long 
distance rates. A monthly charge of 
$6 per line for multiline business 
customers and WATS customers 
was implemented in May 1984 as 
the first step in the FCC’s rate re- 
structuring. Following implementa- 
tion of that subscriber line charge, 
interstate long distance rates 
decreased by 6.1%. It is expected 
that interstate long distance rates 
will decrease again in June 1980 
when the subscriber line charge for 
residential and single-line business 
customers goes into effect. 


In effect, the subscriber line 
charge represents only a change in 
the way customers will pay for tele- 
phone service—more for local ser- 
vice and less for long distance. The 
primary customer benefit will be 
lower long distance rates and dis- 
couragement of bypass by high 
volume customers. 


The new fee, adopted by a 5-0 vote 
on the recommendation of the Fed- 
eral-State Joint Board composed of 
State and Federal regulators, is 
designed to help telephone compan- 
ies offset the cost of maintaining the 
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New Press Steps Up Printing Capabilities 


Maureen Trueblood, printing services, poses with LT&T’s new 2-color multilith press. The new 
press can print four to five thousand sheets an hour and will be used primarily to run the 360 
thousand inserts included periodically in customer bills. The ability of the press to run two colors 
simultaneously reduces both press time and clean-up time. Several improvements on the new 
press combine to provide better quality of printing. Although it is larger than the old press, 
controls are all located on a side panel making it easier for the operator to make adjustments. 
The print shop, which prints all company business forms and bulletin postings as well as 


customer billing inserts, printed over 2% million copies in 1984. 


A Winning 
Idea Earns 


Heiliger $100 Hg} 


Dale Heiliger (right) recently \ 
received a check for $100 after 
implementation of a suggestion he | 
made through the Employee Sug- | 
gestion Program. Heiliger sug- 
gested that a class be held to train 
technicians in Lincoin and the ter- 

ritory who are responsible for re- 
Pairing pay station equipment. In 
presenting the award Larry Small, 

Supply Services manager (left), said | 

that the new training will speed re- 

pair and installation of pay stations. 


local networks and lower long dis- 
tance rates, which will in turn dis- 
courage large businesses from 
building their own systems and 
bypassing the public telephone 
network. In adopting the Joint 
Board’s proposal, the FCC ex- 
pressed concern that the additional 
cost of the subscriber line charge 
might cause a hardship to low 
income users, including the poten- 
tial discontinuance of service, and 
recommended that state regulatory 
bodies expedite further study of 


“lifeline assistance” measures that 
might be considered to reduce sub- 
scriber rates in valid instances. 
The new $1 monthly subscriber 
line charge will be included on the 
June statements to LT&T cus- 
tomers. A fractional charge for the 
period from June 1 to the date of the 
statement will be included on the 
summary page under Other Charges 
and Credits. Succeeding billing 
periods will include the full $1 
charge with the Local Service and 
Equipment Charge. () 


Why Don't We? 


Tie Employee Suggestion 
Program often generates 
questions or issues that are of 
interest to many employees. 
Why Don’t We.. .?, 

will provide a forum where 
employees’ suggestions and the 
findings of the Suggestion 
Committee can be shared. The 
suggestions and the answers may 
be edited for brevity and to 
maintain the anonymity of the 
suggesters. 


Why don’t we use a better 
organized procedure for 
ordering supplies than is 
currently being used? A 
problem occurs when an order 
is placed and the form ‘66’’ 
returned with a notation of 
“out of stock”’ or “‘not 
stocked.”’ If the item is out of 
stock, the order should be 
continued without further 
paper work until the item 
reaches its destination. If the 
item is not stocked, the order 
should be routed to the person 
who can handle it or who can 
contact the person doing the 
ordering. 


The company’s routine for 
ordering supplies was set up after 
an extensive research conducted 
over several years. It is designed 
to avoid duplicating reorders. 
Under these routines, an employee 
should use form “66” only when 
ordering items listed in warehouse 
stock. The Suppliers’ catalog 
furnished to all area locations 
indicates whether an item is 
stocked. Employees ordering items 
not stocked by LT&T should use a 
form “77,” which sets into motion 
a process of approvals authorizing 
the Supply department to 


purchase the item from an outside 
vendor. 
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At one time the company did 
automatically pursue ordering of 
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items that were temporarily out of 
stock. Sometimes those who 
originally placed the order did not 
understand that it was being 
pursued and resubmitted their 
order. This resulted in a double 
shipment and overstocking. Now 
the company requires that those 
originally placing the order 
re-submit it so that duplication 
can be avoided. 


Why don’t we program the 
new two-digit speed calling 
codes for hotels on the voice 
quote machines? This would 
be less time consuming and 
eliminate errors in having to 
look up all the codes. 


The voice quote equipment, 
usually called audio response 
units, used by the TOPS unit 
limits to ten the number of digits 
that can be entered and no other 
program line is available. 
Therefore, the speed calling codes 
cannot be programmed on the 
voice quote machines. 


Why don’t we periodically 
send a telephone bill insert 
alerting customers to problems 
caused by connecting a 
customer-purchased telephone 
to a party line, such as R-2 
service? Phones sold at retail 
outlets are wired for private 
line service. If installed on a 
party line they will ring 
regardless of which party is 
called. Also, automatic testing 
of a party line to which one of 
these phones is connected 
could detect a fault and lead to 
a repair call and unnecessary 
bill for the customer. 


Only a small percentage of 
LT&T’s customers have party line 
service. Placing an insert in all 
telephone bills is not a cost- 
effective or reliable way to reach 
those few party line customers 
with this important message. 


The company informs all party 
line customers who purchase 
phones from one of the LT&T 
Phone Centers of the problems 
they may encounter or the 
adjustments that may be needed 
for the phone to operate properly. 
Customers also receive the sort of 
information to which you refer 
when they have other business 
with a Phone Center. In addition, 
all party line customers are 
contacted when their exchange is 
preparing for conversion to digital 
equipment. At that time LT&T 
recommends that two-party 
customers upgrade their service to 
one-party as a part of the 
company’s general program of 
encouraging two-party customers 
to upgrade their service. 


Why don’t we put picnic 
tables on the roof of the 401 
South 21st Street Building? I 
think we should use every bit 
of space we have available on 
our property. People who 
bring their lunch would be 
able to sit outside and enjoy 
the sun. Sitting in the 
basement (lunchroom) can 
really put one ina rotten 
mood. 


We can sympathize with your 
desire to be outside in nice 
weather, but the roof of the 401 
Building is an unsuitable place to 
go. The roof is off limits to all but 
maintenance personnel for two 
reasons: First, it is a hazardous 
area because there is no parapet, 
wall, or guard rail to offer 
protection from falls from the 
building. Second, the roof is not 
designed for foot traffic, and 
would be damaged by evena 
modest number of people moving 
around on it. 


The cost of equipping the roof so 
that it could be used as a lunch 
and break area would be 
prohibitive. 
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Magdalen 
Heser 


Magdalen M. ees 68, 
retired facility technician in 
Lincoln, died April 6. She 
had been retired since 1979. 

Heser began her tele- 
phone career in February 
1943 in the service depart- 
ment in Lincoln. She later 
became a clerk and then 
moved to an advanced cleri- 
cal position in the wire 
chief's department in 1951. 
In 1974 she became a facil- 
ity technician at the service 
center and remained in that 
position until her retire- 
ment. 

Funeral services were 
held April 9 at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church in Lincoln. 
Interment was at Calvary 
Cemetery at Beaver Cross- 
ing. 


Retirements 


Hattie 
Martin 


Glenwood 
Neujahr 


Hattie M. Martin, operator 
at Nebraska City, retired 
May 4 closing an LT&T 
career of more than 26 
years. With the exception of 
a few months in Lincoln, all 
of her LT&T career has been 
spent in Nebraska City. 
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“T’ve worked since I was 
in high school,’ Hattie 
commented. She was intro- 
duced to telephone work 
while still in school at Ran- 
dolph, Iowa, when she was 
hired as a relief operator for 
the contract chief operator. 
Later she worked for the 
Middle States Company at 
Tabor, Iowa, until the office 
closed in 1954. 

In 1957 she joined LT&T 
at Nebraska City. When her 
husband died in 1964 she 
transferred briefly to Lin- 
coln, then left for a short 
time to go to California. 

“T got homesick and came 
back,” she explained. 

Now that she is retired, 
Martin hopes to winter in 
California with two sisters 
and return to Nebraska in 
the summer. She also hopes 
to become involved in help- 
ing others and in hobbies 
such as crocheting, knitting 
and fabric painting. 

“As long as I’ve got these 
dear telephone people here, 
I’ll be all right,’ she 
emphasized. 


Glenwood D. “‘Red”’ Neu- 
jahr, building service 
attendant at York, retired 
May 31, closing a telephone 
career of 20 years and one 
week. He spent the entire 
two decades at the York 
exchange. 

Neujahr grew up on a 
farm in the Gresham area, 
moving to York when he 
was 20. After returning 
from military service, he 
operated a delivery service 
for several years before join- 
ing LT&T in 1965 as a 
janitor. 

“It has been real nice 
working here. I’ve enjoyed 
it,” he declared. He said his 
retirement plans were, “To 
not do much of anything.” 
He conceded, however, that 
he would be ‘spending most 
of his first summer of 
retirement working on his 
house. 

“T may work a day or so at 
a time for somebody later,” 
he said, “‘but not this 
summer.” 


In Mem 0fiaM se lvice Anniversaries 


Joe Gray 
Lincoln 
30 years/May 


Richard Hunt 
Lincoln 
30 years/May 


25 years 


Neil Brauch 
Fairbury 
25 years/May 


Richard Hardt 
Lincoln 
25 years/May 


Richard Yost 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


20 years 


Robert Allen 
Lincoln 
20 years/June 


15 years 


Charlie Cooper 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


James Effle 
Lincoln 
15 years/Apnil 


Lela Kelliher 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Todd Williams 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


10 years 


Debra Neujahr 
York 


10 years/May 


Darrel Vermaas 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 
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ience, you can't beat the 
LT&T telephone book for 
personal or business use. 


It has been Lincoln’s 
convenient information 


source for over 80 years 

featuring: 

m@ Yellow pages advertising 
to find the business or 
service you need 

m@ Complete name and address listings 

m@ Easy to find emergency number section 

m@ Snip-ems Coupons with time and money-saving 
discounts 


m@ Long distance and local 
calling instructions 
gree convenient F Lincoln Telephone 
one...the reliable, accurate an cet 
convenient LT&T telephone SAX COMIC EDOM 
book ...the most complete 
book of its kind. 
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COMMENTS 


About this time of the year, along 
with the greening of the trees and the 
warming of the land, things begin 
heating up at the Statehouse just down 
Centennial Mall from LT'&T’s office 
building in Lincoln. Bills under study 
through the winter months begin 
making their way to the floor of the 
Nebraska legislature where the debate 
sometimes becomes hot and furious. 

Unless you’re a dedicated legislature 
watcher, you might be tempted to greet 
the increasing media coverage of 
legislative activities with, “Ho hum. 
Not again.” If the proposed bills don’t 
affect us directly and immediately, it’s 
easy to lose interest. 

But we are each of us affected in 
some way by the decisions made by 
our legislature and have a personal 
stake in the outcome of their 


‘deliberations. This year, more than 


ever, laws under consideration by the 
State legislature should be of interest 
to telephone employees. For the first 
time in many years, legislation dealing 
with the communication industry has 
come before our lawmakers. The 
attention focused on the 
telecommunication industry points up 
a growing awareness of what this 
industry means to our state. 


About the Cover: 


As the new Subscriber Line Automated 
Testing Service (SLATS) cuts into serv- 
ice, Mary Perkins, service operator, fin- 
ishes out the final shift at the old 
revolving tub file which held thou- 
sands of handwritten line records. 


It’s a good time for us to remember 
that we, too, can be a part of the 
legislative process. When we inform 
ourselves of the issues and let our 
representatives know our views, we 
can have an impact on the legislation 
that will affect us. Our elected 
representatives do listen to the 
informed viewpoints of their 
constituents. We can and should make 
our voices heard. 


—_— 
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spring with the cutover scheduled for early 1986. 


Exchange Offices Reflect Changing Styles 


Many things influence the style 
of anew telephoneexchange building— 
surrounding neighborhood styles, 
city building codes, types of mate- 
rial available, the size and require- 
ments of equipment to be housed in 
the new office and current architec- 
tural styles in vogue at the time the 
building is erected. 


For example, the final design of 
the new building being erected at 
7th & Fletcher in northwest Lincoln 
was definitely affected by location. 


“This area is one of Lincoln’s 
newer subdivisions and there are 
some beautiful new homes in the 
area,” explained Bill Leitgeb, Engi- 
neering. “We wanted a building that 
would blend in well with the low 
ranch-style homes in this area.” 


The resulting one-story building, 
with its modified hip roof, is radi- 
cally different than the other new 
exchanges built recently by LT&T. 


Location also influenced the style 
of the exchange at 48th & South 
Streets erected last year by LI'&T. 
Built in a residential neighborhood 
the large, slate-roofed, brick build- 
ing with its high-pitched gable fits 
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in with the architectural style of 
that area of Lincoln where most of 
the residences are older, two-story 
buildings. 


“City building codes also affected 
that building’s style.”’ Leitgeb says, 
“We couldn’t build anything that 
resembled a commercial building, 
and we had to comply with environ- 
mental regulations which required 
that we leave most of the trees on the 
heavily wooded lot intact. We even 
dug up some of the trees, stored 
them at a local nursery until the 
building was finished, then re- 
planted them in the original loca- 
tion.” 


Location affected the building at 


2 


‘An 5 Q A Pa Fy , ; 
ice at 48th and South maintains the residential characte: 


The only available building site in 
the area was a corner lot located 
across the alley from the old LT&T 
exchange building. Since the lot was 
quite small, the building had to be 
designed to fit the space available. 
In addition, the area is close to the 
University Place business center 
and zoned for business so that a 
conventional, commercial type of 
building was more appropriate. The 
building, completed in 1983, is a 
rather plain, box-like structure with 
a flat roof allowing for another story 
should expansion ever be needed. 
The plainness of the building is 
relieved by a glass block window in 
front, an exterior facing of mixed 
light and dark brick and landscap- 
ing. 


r of the 


neighborhood. 
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Originally erected in the late 30's with additions made in the 50's and 70's, the old exchange building at 


48th and South blends into the residential neighborhood. 


Architectural styles of the 70's were more experimental, as reflected in this central office building at 
27th and Old Cheney 


The exchange at 27th & Old Che- 
ney Road is a good example of the 
influence of architectural styles of 
the times. In 1972 when that build- 
ing was designed, homes and com- 
mercial buildings alike were adopt- 
ing the “modern” look of multi-level 
roof lines achieved by a variety of 
slopes and peaks. The Old Cheney 
office, which nestles into a sloping 
hillside, adopted this style to blend 
and harmonize with existing mod- 
ernistic homes and commercial 
businesses being erected in the de- 
velopment in southwest Lincoln. 


In recent years, the change in 
switching equipment has also had 
an effect on building design. 
Because the electronic switches are 
so much smaller than the electro- 
mechanical switches they replace, 
less space is required to house them. 
In addition, electronic switches are 
more sensitive to temperature 
change and operate best when tem- 
peratures are maintained at 70° 
through 72°. They generate enough 
heat that heating is not required in 
the building but they must be cooled 
year-round. This cooling require- 
ment has lead to some innovative 
construction designs. For example, 
the new building at 7th & Fletcher 
will have an outside cooling plant, 
but it will be joined to the switching 
office so that it appears to be a part 
of the original building. The com- 
pany will use a new method of cool- 
ing the switchroom. The switching 
equipment will rest on a raised floor 
with the space below acting as an 
air duct. Cooled air, piped in 
beneath the equipment, will be 
drawn off the top and returned to 
the air machine for re-cooling. Sim- 
ilar systems have been used in 
LT&T’s computer rooms and have 
proven to be an efficient method of 
cooling. Also for the first time, the 
company has roofed one of its ex- 
changes in metal. The building will 
feature a standing-rib steel roof, 
coated to give it the appearance of 
copper. The concrete block building 
will be covered with a copper-tone 
brick veneer with a black band of 
brick at the top to add visual variety. 
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In another departure from the 
usual, the cable vault will have a 
separate, exterior entrance to help 
keep the switchroom cleaner and 
make it possible for construction 
personnel to work on cable without 
ever entering the switchroom. The 
new building will also utilize the 
same venting system first used in 
the building at 49th & Walker, 
where a venting chamber replaced 
the old method of plugging cable 
ducts at the point of entry to the 
building. The new venting system 
will eliminate the buildup of gases 
in the vault which could cause an 
explosion. 


Buildings outside the Lincoln 
area are generally more standard- 
ized. Equipment needs are the 
primary influencing factor, al- 
though building maintenance also 
becomes important in smaller, unat- 
tended offices. For example, both 
the fluted block and the shadow 
block now being used for exchange 
offices in the territory were selected 
because they don’t require painting 
as often as plain masonry blocks. 


“We generally use a more stand- 
ard style throughout the territory,” 
says Leitgeb. “That style, however, 
changes from time to time. When I 
came to the Company in 1956 we 
were building wooden buildings 
with asbestos siding and gable 
roofs. I must have built about 70 of 
those.” 


Many of the smaller wooden of- 
fices have been recently replaced or 
will be replaced in the near future by 
masonry buildings with concrete 
roofs. Equipment requirements dic- 
tated the new style. The new elec- 
tronic switches are more compact 
than the old electro-mechanical 
switches they replaced, but are gen- 
erally taller and require a taller ceil- 
ing. The mansard roof disguises the 
height and brings the buildings 
more into balance. 


“We've seen a lot of this type of 
building in recent years and will be 
putting this style up in Weeping 
Water and Friend during 1985.” 
‘Smaller versions of this same style 
will also go up this year at Bellwood 
and Dorchester,” Leitgeb said. 
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A new style of central digital 
office is beginning to be seen in the 
territory as the result of further 
downsizing of switches. The new 
style is also a full masonry building 
but features shadow blocks. There 
will bea return to the gabled roof but 
under the gable the new building 
has a flat 8 inch concrete roof for 
greater protection against fire. Cov- 
ering the flat roof with the shingled 
gable creates an insulating space 
for greater cooling efficiency as well 
as eliminating the problems that 
sometimes exist with flat roofs. 


“T expect to see this style become 
the standard for the next few years,” 


says Leitgeb. ©) 
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quired larger buildings. During the 50's and 60's these wooden structures were 
the territory where they housed 


This latest style of CDO will become the norm in 
many of LT&T'’s unmanned offices in the territory. 


mechanical step-by-step switches. 


The change to electronic switches brought about a change in Style for CDO's in the territory. The 
mansard roof disguised the unusual height demanded by the new switches. 
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Extra Effort— 


The Key to 
Successful 
Selling 


le spite of increased competition 
and the availability of telephones in 
practically every discount and de- 
partment store in the area, LT&T’s 
holiday sale was very successful. 
The company increased its sale of 
equipment and services 24.3% over 
last year and went over its set goal. 


Plattsmouth/Weeping Water 
topped the team sales effort this 
year coming in at 141.09% over their 
geal and Ruth Owen at East Park 
Plaza Phone Center had the highest 
individual sales with nearly double 
the sales of the next contender. 


We visited with Dick Fischer, 
Plattsmouth area manager, and 
Owen to determine what made this 
year’s campaign such a success for 
them. 


“T’d have to give a lot of credit to 
the team effort here,” Fischer said. 
“We had 100% participation but the 
big thing was motivation. Our slo- 
gan was, ‘If we don’t sell it someone 
else will.’” 


, ‘ ; ; dat Me 2 
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“A positive at is a useful tool.” Ruth Owen, East Park Center, made that philosophy work for her 
and was tops in individual sales during LT&T’s holiday promotion. 


Owen agreed that competition 
was a big incentive. “What really 
motivates me is wanting to keep 
those customers from going some- 
where else to buy their telephones,” 
she said. 


Both agreed that the telephone 
company’s established reputation 
for dependability gave them a sell- 
ing edge. 


‘“‘When those customers come into 
the Phone Center they really want 
to do business with the phone com- 
pany,’ said Owen. “We already 
have their trust in the telephone 
company working for us.” 


“We already have their | 
trust in the telephone 
company working for us.”’ 


“They buy from us because our 
service is established,” said Fischer. 
“They are confident that they are 
getting good equipment and people 
are looking for dependability. They 
don’t even mind paying a little bit 


more if they know the equipment 
they are buying is dependable.” 


Fischer said that the availability 
of good equipment to sell and 
prompt delivery of orders also 
helped this year’s sales and credited 
the extra efforts of Andrea Hoffart, 
Customer Services, for the improved 
supply this year. 


Owen agreed that having good 
merchandise on hand and being 
able to restock quickly was very 
important. “We don’t buy in volume 
as do the discount stores,’ she 
explained, “but it’s still very impor- 
tant that we keep the Phone Center 
well stocked in merchandise that 
the customer can see,” she said. 


The Plattsmouth/Weeping Water 
team’s largest selling item this 
year was the Cobra Memory Phone, 
closely followed by the cordless 
phone. Company-wide the cordless 
phone was the highest producer of 
revenue followed by touch calling 
service and telephone accessories. 
Fischer said that custom calling 
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features, which became available at 
Plattsmouth about a year ago when 
the new electronic switch cut into 
service, were also big revenue pro- 
ducers this year. 


‘“‘We also sold a lot of in-place 
equipment this year and quite a few 
teen lines.” he said. “I think the 10% 
discount offered by the company 
also stimulated sales.” 


Owen said that the functional 
phones such as two-line sets and 
speakerphones were big selling 
items at the East Park Phone Cen- 
ter. The Cobra and Speakerphones, 
as well as some of the novelty 
phones, were all featured in news- 
paper and radio ads between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas and 
drew an unusual amount of custom- 
er inquiries. According to Art 
Thompson, Advertising Manager, 
this is the first time that the com- 
pany promoted specific products 
during the holiday advertising 
campaign. 


“I'd have to give a lot of 


credit to the team effort.”’ 


Among the effective techniques 
used at Plattsmouth, according to 
Fischer, was an incentive program 
for all employees. “That gave 
everybody a stake in promoting 
products,” he said. Fischer also cre- 
dited increased promotion to the 
public, which included erecting 
signs promoting the sale in front of 
the telephone office in Plattsmouth. 
Fischer said that the signs drew 
many people into the Phone Center. 


Owen said that her sales tech- 
nique was the same one she uses 
year-round. “First of all, I let every 
customer that comes through that 
door know that I respect them and 
their needs. No matter how busy I 
am, I take the time to answer their 
questions and to help them solve 
their problems, and I always try to 
take a positive approach. For exam- 
ple, if a customer is getting service 
installed, I don’t ask whether they 
want a regular dial or a touch-call 
phone. I say, ‘Would that bein touch 
call?’ Most everyone prefers touch 
call if it is presented to them.” 
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“The Cobra phones were new this 
year and also very versatile and the 
customers were intrigued. We sold so 
many of them that we eventually 
had trouble getting all three colors 
from the manufacturer. I didn’t tell 
the customer that we had only one 
color available. Instead I said, “This 
model comes in a beautiful, dra- 
matic brown,’ and they bought 
them. A positive approach is a use- 
ful tool.” 


‘““A recent change in warranty on 
many phones means that we now 
have to advise the customer that we 
can’t work on the phones during the 
first year or their warranty will be 
void. What I tell them is, ‘You geta 
full one-year warranty with this 
telephone and if something goes 
wrong with it, you can return it to 
the manufacturer and it will be 
repaired or replaced.’ Presenting 
questions about the warranty in a 
way that points out the advantages 
to them will help you make the sale. 
You must be willing to follow the 
sale all the way through every step 
of the way. If this means making a 


call to Supply or to the territory to 
locate a particular item, the custo- 
mer appreciates this and will come 
back someday or tell other potential 
customers.” 


This year’s holiday sale, along 
with the advertising campaign, 
began a week earlier than in prior 
years. Coupons offering a 10% dis- 
count on all Phone Center merchan- 
dise were mailed to all customers 
outside of Lincoln. Lincoln area cus- 
tomers were encouraged through 
newspaper, radio and TV ads to use 
the 10% discount coupons found in 
the Snip Ems section of the Lincoln 
directory. 


Other top selling teams were the 
Selltics of Lincoln who went 129% 
over their goal; Tecumseh/Pawnee 
City, 120% over goal, and the 
Wahoo/Ashland team who were 
109% over their goal. Top individual 
sellers during the special promotion 
were Owen, Cynthia Ostransky and 
Jennifer Jeanett, all of Lincoln; 
Helen Fliege, Seward; Pat Griffith, 
Hastings, and Adeline Axt, Platts- 
mouth. 


“Our slogan was ‘If we 

+ don't sell it someone 
we else will.’"’ Dick Fischer's 
Plattsmouth/ Weeping 
Water team made sure 
they made the sale and 
went over their goal. 
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Gary Roller, Engineering, strides down the hall 
formed by moveable panels in the Network & 
Engineering area on the 6th floor. 
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On the Move 


Dozens of 
Employees 
Relocate 
in Latest 
Space Shuffle 


{eo furniture dollies and the 
bustle that goes with the moving of 
offices and people from one location 
to another became familiar over the 
past several months to a number of 
LT&Ters located in Lincoln. The 
activity was part of a major shuf- 
fling of work locations affecting a 
substantial number of work groups. 
Things have quieted down now, but 
only after a major reorganization of 
the 6th and 7th floors and a large 
part of the 3rd floor of the 15th & 
“M” Building. 


Personnel located in four separate 
buildings—15th & “M”’’, 401 Build- 
ing, 500 Building and the Woodmen 
Building—were directly affected by 
the changes as people were moved 
and work space in those locations 
reorganized. Mail room personnel 
and others who frequently need to 
locate employees in different de- 
partments have had to update their 
address lists and adjust their memo- 
ries to the new situation. 


Playing a part in the moves were 
these factors: first, the increased 
need for office space by different 
departments and work groups; sec- 
ond, the importance of better unify- 
ing different sections of the same 
departments; third, the availability 
of space opened up by equipment 
changes or organizational shifts. 


Keith Morris, planning systems 
supervisor, likened the changes toa 


roll of toppling dominoes in that the 
movement of the first domino trig- 
gers movement along the whole 
string. He said that the company’s 
moves were part of an effort to make 
the most efficient use of space avail- 
able in the Lincoln buildings. 


The recent wave of moves started 
early last fall when the network con- 
trol group, headed by Roger Kohles, 
moved from space on the 4th floor of 
the Woodmen Building to the 2nd 
floor of the 15th & “M?”’ structure. At 
about the same time LinTel Systems 
moved its offices from the 4th floor 
of the Woodmen Building to the 
Rathbone Village area, opening up 
some of the space LT&T leases in the 
Woodmen Building. This space was 
then occupied by the Data Process- 
ing Center major projects group. 


The Transmission and Protection 
group of Engineering, supervised by 
Curt Sieck, moved from the 38rd floor 
of the 401 Building to the 3rd floor of 
the 15th & “M” Building into space 
that at one time was occupied by the 
old Unit I traffic operating force. 
Joining them in that general area 
was the traffic settlements group 
of Engineering, headed by James 
Smith, which moved from the 7th 
floor of the 15th & “M” Building. 


This move made space for the 
revenue group of Corporate and 
Revenue Development, supervised 
by Dick Palazzolo, to locate on the 
7th floor of the 15th & ““M”’ Building. 


Who Can Be Located Where 


Network Control Group ............... 


(Headed by Roger Kohles) 


LinTel Systems ..................0002. 
Corporate & Revenue Development.... 


sshd eaten Bite ateinsee saaeeae 2nd floor, 15th & M 
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(Including Revenue groups headed by Dick Palazzolo) 


Centralized Toll Investigation Group 


Major Projects Group, Data Processing 


pheeeee tack as 2nd floor, 401 Building 
ere 4th floor, Woodmen (South side) 


Transmission & Protection Group, Engineering........... 3rd floor, 15th & M 
(Headed by Curt Sieck) 

Traffic Settlements Group, Engineering .................. 3rd floor, 15th & M 
(Headed by Jim Smith) 

Toll Network & Engineering Section, Engineering ........ 6th floor, 15th & M 


PrairieLink Group ..................0. 


(Headed by Curt Norland) 


bcd nid See ta we abe 7th floor, 15th & M 


Programmer Training Group, Data Processing ......... 3rd floor, 500 Building 

Interexchange Carrier Service Center (ICSC) Group........ 7th floor, 15th & M 
(Headed by Barb Elam) 

Carrier Access Billing Systems (CABS) Group ............. 7th floor, 15th & M 


The group vacated space on the 2nd 
and 3rd floors of the 500 Building. 
The programmer training unit of 
Data Processing then occupied the 
3rd floor of the 500 Building. 


Last December the centralized toll 
investigation unit moved from the 
space it had long occupied on the 6th 
floor of 15th & “M” and relocated on 
the 2nd floor of the 401 Building. 
This freed space for the Network 
Engineering section which moved 
from its location on the 4th floor of 
the Woodmen Building in January. 
The west portion of the 6th floor had 
been vacant since Network Engi- 
neering moved to the 7th floor. 


The company’s lease on three- 


fourths of the 4th floor of the Wood- 
men Building was due to run out at 
the first of the year, but LT&T 
obtained a month’s extension to 
give the company time to move the 
groups. LI&T then negotiated a 
new two-year lease for the south half 
of the Woodmen Building’s 4th floor. 


The Data Processing major proj- 
ects group moved to the space 
vacated by Network Engineering in 
the Woodmen Building, relinquish- 
ing its former space on the same 


floor and reducing the size of the 
leased area used by LT&T. 


As a result of the shifts, more of 
the Engineering Department is 
located in the 15th & “M” Building; 


Jim Smith, Engineering, is one of those moving 
to new quarters recently. 


the Corporate and Revenue Devel- 
opment Department is situated 
together on one floor; the toll inves- 
tigation unit is united with other 
sections of revenue accounting; and 
needed space has been provided for 
Data Processing groups. 


(continued page 10) 


Office “pods” such as this one shared by Trygve Aaby (left) and Roger Johnson, Tol! (2nd floor) 
provide maximum work space and storage in a minimum area. 


Phyllis Bernt and the CABS group occupy space 


Dick Palazzolo, Revenue Requirements, stops to chat with Jake Frickel, Engineering. on the newly renovated 7th floor. 
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Office Moves Keep 


Building Service 
Personnel On the Run 


Moving of personnel and re- 
arranging of office space in 1984 
brought slightly more activity than 
an average year for LT&T’s build- 
ing service personnel, according to 
Jack Shadley, building operations 
supervisor. The most visible activity 
was the moving of 16 work groups, 
some of department size. But there 
were a great many smaller moves, 
adding up to an impressive total. 


Shadley’s staff had 328 service 
calls involving various types of 
moves. They put in 470 hours 
(elapsed time) of work, often with 
more than one person involved in 
many of the projects. 


These service calls and hours of 
work involved such things as 32 
partition rearrangement jobs. In at 
least one instance, this meant shift- 
ing an entire group of partitions 
perhaps a couple of feet to make 
space for another work group’s fix- 
tures. This shift brought with it the 


(continued from page 9) 


The next major move, says Plan- 


Sl 


Long before moving ey, puliletnig service personnel were at work changing telephone and electrical 
outlets and clearing space for new office partitions. Shown is Paul Sprouse. 


need to move a series of utility risers, 
which carry electrical outlets and ' 
telephone circuits to work cubicles. 


Building service personnel also 
handled 74 projects involving 
installing or moving an estimated 
200 CRT terminals; 40 miscellane- 
ous projects, such as relocating file 
cabinets; and 49 moves, each involv- 
ing the relocation of a single person. 


When moving day arrived outside movers as well 
as LT&T building service personnel were 
involved in getting office furniture shifted around. 


ning Systems Supervisor Morris, 
will come in late 1986 when the elec- 
tromechanical switching equip- 
ment for the 435 and 477 exchanges 
is replaced with electronic switch- 
ing equipment. This will free addi- 
tional space on the 2nd floor of the 
15th & “M” Building but, he admits, 
there will undoubtedly be a number 
of minor moves and space adjust- 


ments between now and then. ® 
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Moveable partitions on the 3rd floor mark off the reception area in Engineering's traffic settlements 
section. Shown are Peggy Berlowitz (back to camera), Jackie Gilbert (right) and Katherine Krumme 


(far left). 
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New Cabling System 
Brings Order 


to Data Network 


Data Processing people have a 
word to describe the wires and 
cables that connect computer ter- 
minals, workstations, telephones 
and PBXs in today’s automated 
offices. That word is “spaghetti” 
and it accurately describes the tan- 
gle that crowds the space between 
ceiling and floors of many offices. 


At LT&T much the same situation 
existed with miles of wires filling 
every available inch of space be- 
neath the floors until a new cabling 
system untangled the “spaghetti,” 
increasing efficiency as well as sav- 
ing the company considerable time 
and money. Designed on a “wire 
once” concept, the cabling system 
works on the same principle as an 
electrical system. By providing 
permanently installed sets of coax- 
ial cable, it connects computers, 
terminals and workstations within 
the 4-building complex at 21st and L. 


According to Ed Patterson, who 
along with Dick Ellis of the Online 
Systems Group designed LT'&T’s 
cabling system, the new system was 
needed to keep up with LT&T’s rapid 
growth of data processing equip- 
ment. 


“Three years ago we had pro- 
jected 250 terminals within the 
company,’ he said. “Today, we 
already have close to 500. In addi- 
tion, we are continually moving 
equipment from one location to 
another and the time required to 
rewire equipment was becoming a 
major expense item.” 


The new cabling system requires 
only a one-time installation. From a 
central cross connect cabinet, bun- 
dles of 16 each coaxial cables fan out 
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to satellite connector panels. These 
are located above the suspended 
ceiling at regularly spaced points 
throughout the building. Standard 
60 foot jumper cables lead from a 
user terminal up to the closest satel- 
lite panel. When the cubicles or par- 
titioned offices move, the terminal 
and jumper move along with them, 
plugging into another nearby satel- 
lite panel. 


In addition to the savings in time 
and money for new installations, 
the system saves much of the waste 
that once existed. In the past, when 
equipment was moved from one of- 
fice to another, it was often quicker, 
easier and cheaper to run new cable 
than to remove and reroute the old 
cable. As a result, the cable was 
often disconnected and left unused 
at the site, adding to the tangle of 
wires. By strategically placing 
satellite panels, whenever a new 
device is installed, or equipment 
moved from one area to another, all 
that is necessary is to unplug the 
equipment from its current panel, 
move it to the new location and plug 
it into a new panel. 


To give some idea of the savings, 
connection costs for installing a 
new piece of equipment in the past 
often ran as me as $350, which 
included the cost of 200 feet of non- 
reusable coaxial cable and approx- 
imately 4 hours each of labor for two 
installers. Today, installation or 
movement of equipment can be 
accomplished with 60 feet of reusa- 
ble jumper cable and a single 
installer can do the job in about an 
hour. 


Ed Patterson checks the “spaghetti” of wires that 
will have to be untangled before installing a new 
cabling system. 


The initial cost of installing 512 
connections in the four buildings 
was approximately $100 for each 
connection. Commercially avail- 
able systems cost considerably 
more. The new system has advan- 
tages over twisted pair systems in 
that the one installed by the LT&T 
group can serve both traditional 
coaxial attached terminals and 
broadband local area networking of 
generic smart devices. 


The system provides readily 
available and relatively low cost, 
high speed access between equip- 
ment at the 401 Building, ware- 
house, garage and construction 
buildings. Access to equipment at 
other LT&T buildings must still be 
done by telephone lines. 


The entire system, including the 
wiring cabinet, was designed, con- 
structed and installed by LT&T per- 
sonnel. It required 450 hours of labor 
and six months to complete. Approx- 
imately 120 thousand feet of coaxial 
cable was used in the project and 
some 29 satellite panels located 
throughout the four buildings. 


“There is a growing need for busi- 
nesses to simplify cabling and to 
develop better networking tech- 
niques,” Patterson said. “At LT&T 
we had the expertise to develop and 
install a system to fit our needs and 
do it at a considerable savings to the 
company.” 
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Beiore SLATS — customer records were kept in this revolving tub file. As trouble calls came in, service operators located the customer's card in the file, 


wrote in the necessary information and passed the 
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Pat Kime, Terri Daniels, Annette Sutton, Juanita Walters, Pearl Curry, Rochelle Lonniges. 


rd on to the test technicians in the next room. Service operators on duty are (clockwise, from left) 


SLATS Brings Computerized Testing 
To Customer Services 


Wren the Subscriber Line Auto- 
mated Test System (SLATS) cut into 
service at the 401 Building March 1, 
the most visible change was the 
absence of the big, round ‘“‘tub”’ file 
that had long dominated the Service 
Control Center. Once serving as a 
repository for thousands of line 
record cards, the tub has now been 
replaced by asoftware program that 
is a part of anew computerized line 
testing system. 


“This is the biggest change in 
Customer Services in years,” said 
Dick Bauer, Engineering. ‘““We have 
been planning this system since 
1982 and spent nearly a year install- 
ing it. We are very pleased that 
everything they (the manufacturer) 
said it would do, it does.” 


SLATS is the first automatic test 
system of this kind to be installed in 
the United States, although Bauer 
sie seccat that itis already in use in 

any cluding Eng- 


any oO ther countries in 


land, Korea, Saudi Arabia, Puerto 
Rico and Santiago, Chile. 
The SLATS system consists of 


two DEC computers, specially de- 
signed test software, 18 CRT’s 
located in the Service Control Cen- 


After SLATS —Service operator Eva Edman, takes a trouble call then keys all information into the 


COME 


iputer where the information becomes part of the permanent computerized records. 
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ter and one or more microprocessors 
located in each central dial office in 
Lincoln and its common service 
area. 

Customers will notice little 
change in the procedures for report- 
ing trouble on their lines. They will 
still dial “114”, (or “611” in some 
areas) to reach a service operator. 
Now, however, when service opera- 
tors take the calls, instead of locat- 
ing a subscriber line card in the 
revolving “tub” file and manually 
entering the information, the opera- 
tors simply key in the customer’s 
phone number and a code designat- 
ing the type of complaint. The com- 
puter performs an analysis of the 
line condition through its line veri- 
fication mode, then, depending on 
the problem, sends the results to 
regular dispatch, the CDO office 
where the line terminates or to the 
cable department. The area receiv- 
ing the computer’s test results will 
generate a service order as needed. 


One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the new SLATS system is its 
ability to perform periodic auto- 
matic testing of all lines on the sys- 
tem. The microprocessors located in 
the central dial offices will test 
approximately 2,000 lines each 
night and if trouble is detected the 
computer will generate repair orders 
as needed. 

“In many cases the system will 
define the trouble and have it cor- 
rected before the customer is even 
aware there is anything wrong.” 
Bauer said. 


The reports generated by the 
automatic testing equipment will 
also provide the company with 
needed information required by the 
Nebraska Public Service Commis- 
sion (NPSC), Bauer explained. “We 
are having better service today as a 
result of new switches and buried or 
improved cable,” he said. “But when- 
ever LT&T files a rate application, 
one of the things the NPSC looks at 
very closely is our trouble reports 
and how quickly they are resolved.” 


The records generated by the 
computer will also help us to track 
trouble patterns enabling us to pro- 
vide better service. 
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The computerized program, 
which replaces the old revolving tub 
file, contains 89,720 standard line 
records, 35,072 PBX line records and 
the trouble history of approximately 
235 mobile and answering service 
records. Programming this vast 
amount of information was a mas- 
sive job, although most of the 
records were taken directly from 
existing Plant Records and Custom- 
er Automated Records (CARS) files 
already in the company’s computer. 


Customer information keyed into 
the computer by the service opera- 
tors makes the process much faster 
than in the past, according to Phil 
Bohl, service control supervisor. For 
example, the 12-step analysis of line 
conditions will be completed in 20 to 
30 seconds. A large share of the 
trouble calls are resolved at that 
stage, but trouble reports involving 
additional work at the central office 
or on the customers’ premises will 
also be handled more quickly be- 
cause of the efficiency of the system 
in pinpointing the problems. 


The next step, according to Bauer, 
is to extend the automatic testing 
system into the territory. All “114” 
calls to a central office in the terri- 
tory (or “611” from some tributary 
offices) would come into Lincoln’s 


Service Control Center for testing, 
then return to the originating office 
for dispatching. All records would 
be on file in the Lincoln computer. 
As it does in Lincoln, the system 
could run routine checks on all of the 
numbers in the exchange and pick 
up marginal lines or lines in trouble 
and get the trouble fixed before the 
customer complains. @) 


Before SLATS—test technicians, Bob Turner 
(front) and Dan Bohling, dial the line reporting 
trouble, test the line, then forward repair orders 
as required. 


After SLATS - -Test technicians feed the necessary niemalion’ Into the computer which Denne an 
analysis of the line condition and defines the trouble. Test technicians as the new system cut in were 
Jim Selko (front) and Rex Shelton (standing).Observing were Dick Bauer (right), John Mahaney and 


(seated) Jim Dukes. 
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Packet Switching LT&T’s 
Newest Network Service 


Dara Communications, a new 
division formed earlier this year, 
will enable LT&T to enter the mar- 
ketplace with a deregulated service 
known as “PrairieLink™.” The new 
division will provide enhanced 
switched network services to custom- 
ers who use the telephone network 
to carry computerized data. Recent- 
ly, LTT magazine interviewed Curt 
Norland, marketing supervisor for 
Data Communications, about the 
new division and “PrairieLink.” 


In what way is “PrairieLink”’ 
an enhanced service? 


“We are using packet switching to 
transmit computerized data. Packet 
switching allows “packets” of 
information or data from several 
computer sources to be bundled 
together for transmission over the 
same line. During this process we 
use an error-correcting protocol that 
ensures that data transmitted over 
long distances on the “PrairieLink” 
network will be error free. ‘“‘Prairie- 
Link” also provides speed conver- 
sion. 


What advantages does the 
“PrairieLink” service have for 
the customer? 


“The big advantage for the cus- 
tomer is savings and enhanced ser- 
vice. his is achieved in several 
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ways. Because data from several 
computers are sent over the same 
line, the cost of transmission is 
lowered. ‘PrairieLink’s” potential 
for faster transmission results in 
additional savings since the custom- 
er does not have to be on-line as long 
when transmitting on a higher 
speed system. In addition, because 
the “PrairieLink” system involves a 
protocol converter, this customer 
cost is eliminated. In normal trans- 
mission of data, an expensive pro- 
tocol converter is required to 
accomplish the complicated format 
changes that make it possible for 
two noncompatible computers to 
“talk” to each other. The protocol 
converter, which makes “Prairie- 
Link” compatible with many differ- 
ent kinds of terminals and compu- 
ters, also enables customers to send 
or receive data from a single termi- 
nal to multiple sites, or to transmit 
data from computer to computer or 
terminal to terminal at multiple 
business locations. 


What are the advantages to 
LT&T in offering this new 
service? 


“Since packet switching enables 
us to serve multiple customers on a 
single trunk line, we are able to 
lower our transmission costs. Even 
though we pass some of this savings 
on to our customer, it still makes our 
operation more profitable.” 
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The Data Communications staff consists of engineers Tom Bullock (left) and Mike Horner (center right), 


“In addition, in this information 
age there is a growing demand for 
services that go beyond voice-only 
services. It makes sense for LT&T, 
which already has the expertise and 
much of the needed equipment in 
place, to increase our use of both 
personnel and equipment to provide 
some of these needed services. For 
example, the packet switching 
technology we are using for “Prai- 
rieLink” was originally put into 
operation as a data network for 
company use. We will continue to 
use it for company projects, but 
intend to expand its use in a com- 
mercial application.” 


Could you explain a little 
more about the Data Communti- 
cations Division, its organiza- 
tion and its purposes? 


“Data Communications will be 
small in terms of physical plant and 
staff. We will operate initially with 
two marketing consultants and two 
engineers. The largest share of our 
time will be spent directly with the 
customer selling custom-designed 
interfaces. Our intent is not to just 
sell line-time or hardware, but to 
help our customers design commun1- 
cations systems that will enable 
them to operate more efficiently.” 


“As a provider of basic telephone 
service, LT&T has a considerable 
investment in advanced technologi- 
cal equipment, such as packet 
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marketing consultant Pam Baker (center left) and is headed by Curt Norland, marketing supervisor (far 


right). 
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switching and fiber optics. But these 
technologies provide us with more 
capacity than we require to provide 
basic telephone service. If we can 
devise ways in which we can share 
these communications resources 
with our customers, the additional 
revenues will make our own com- 
pany more profitable. In addition, 
we will enable our customers to 
increase their own communication 
capabilities.” 


“T guess you could say that the 
Data Communications division’s 
function is to help our customers 
realize the full potential of their 
communications systems and by 
doing so to make a profit for LT&T.” 


Who are the potential cus- 
tomers for “PrairieLink” and 
the other services you will be 
offering? 


“Any business that requires a 
computer link between a main office 
and one or more branch offices will 
find “PrairieLink” a viable option to 
current data transmission systems. 
Also, in Nebraska, many state and 
federal agencies require links to 
remote branches or subdivisions. 
The University of Nebraska with its 
two Lincoln campuses is a good can- 
didate for this type of service. In 
fact, we are working with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska to expand their 
communications system. With a few 
modifications to their existing Cen- 
trex system and the use of our “Prai- 
rieLink” network, they will be able 
to increase their computerized sup- 
port services, provide a data base 
management system for bookstores 
on both the downtown and East 
campuses, as well as their ware- 
houses, motor pool and print shop. 
In addition, they are installing a 
Gasboy similar to LT&T’s. Our con- 
tribution has been to provide the 
sophisticated engineering to design 
the system, supply them with 
needed hardware and lease addi- 
tional line service where needed. 
The result will be expanded use of 
their current communications sys- 
tem, more economical and efficient 
operation of their support services 
and, in the future, considerable sav- 
ings for the University.” 
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souvenir flag of his new country. 
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Just back from the naturalization ceremony that made him a U.S. citizen, Adnam Bahsoun aamires a 


LT&T Junior Engineer New American Citizen 


J anuary 23, 1985, was a very spe- 
cial day for Adnan Y. Bahsoun, a 
junior engineer in the Toll Network 
& Engineering department. On 
that day he became a naturalized 
citizen of the United States of 
America. 


A native of southern Lebanon 
where his parents still live, Bah- 
soun came to this country as a stu- 
dent. He had attended the univer- 
sity in Lebanon, but because of 
political tensions in that part of the 
world there were dangers in travel- 
ling across certain areas adjacent 
to that university. “Snipers,” the 
LT&Ter explained tersely. 


A brother living in Saudi Arabia 
offered to help finance his studies 
so Bahsoun decided to go abroad. 


“My father thought that the 
United States was the best place to 
go,’ said the engineer. 


It was something of a challenge 
because although Bahsoun spoke 
three languages — his native 


tongue, French and Arabic—he did © 


not speak English. 


His first stop when he entered 
this country in 1979 was at the 
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University of Nebraska at Omaha, 
where he went through several 
months of intensive instruction in 
English before being admitted to 
the University of Nebraska in Lin- 
coln. He completed work on a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Elec- 
trical Engineering in 1982 and was 
employed by LT&T in January 
1984. By coincidence, the day he 
became a citizen was the date of his 
first anniversary with LT&T. 


Was coming to this country a big 
change? 


“It was no big cultural shock, but 
a little one perhaps,” says Bah- 
soun. “I was used to seeing profes- 
sors wear suits and ties,’ he 
explains, commenting that when 
he first saw the way one of his pro- 
fessors dressed he wondered. ‘‘Can 
this fellow teach me anything?” 
The doubts soon disappeared. 


Now Bahsoun is following the 
family tradition of helping each 
other by assisting a younger 
brother who is attending Univer- 
sity of Nebraska-Lincoln. He and 
his brothers also hope to be able to 
bring their parents to this country 


some day. 
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Dee Davis, Personnel, admires the watch presented to Russ White by UNL track coaches. 
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Track Officiating Earns Honors for Russ White 


cise athletes were not the only 
ones cited for their achievements 
during the 11th annual Husker 
Invitational indoor track and field 
meet at the Bob Devaney Sports 
Center February 9. LT&T’s Russ 
White (I&R supervisor, Customer Serv- 
ices) was honored by the University 
of Nebraska for his many years of 
officiating at Nebraska track and 
field events. He was presented with 
a watch engraved with the names of 
former Nebraska track coach, the 
late Frank Sevigne, and current 
UNL track coach, Gary Pepin. 


While the presentation ceremony 
was a highlight in White’s officiat- 
ing career, it was certainly not the 
apex. That will come, White said, if 
he goes to Seoul, Korea in 1988 to 
officiate at the next Summer Olym- 
pics, where he will officiate in discus 
and javelin events. 


“T’ve been assured by the Track 
and Field Athletic Congress that 
my nameis on the list of the 15 Mas- 
ter Officials from the U.S. and Rus- 
sia who will be asked to officiate at 
track and field events at Seoul.” 


He had been scheduled to serve as 
head official at the javelin events at 
the 1984 Summer Olympics, but two 
days before he was to leave for Los 
Angeles, he went into the hospital 
for emergency eye surgery. 
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“It was a big disappointment,” he 
said, but added that the Track and 
Field Athletic Congress had sent 
him a discus and baton used in the 
Olympics and allowed him to keep 
his official Olympic ring and jacket. 


White began officiating at high 
school football games and track 
events in the Lincoln area in the 
mid-1950s, has officiated at UNL 
track events since the 1970s and for 
the past 18 years has been a certified 
Master Official in field and track. 
He is currently head field judge for 
the Husker Track Officials Associa- 
tion and is the 1985 vice president 
and president elect for the Husker 
Track Officials Association. @) 


Candle Wax 
Puzzle Solved? 


J erry Tice, splicer’s helper in con- 
struction, has come up with a logical 
explanation for the “mysterious 
memo” which was reported in the 
October/November 1984 issue of 
LTT magazine. The notice was dis- 
covered on the inside door of the 
wooden cabinet which protects tele- 
phone terminals in the basement of 
the Anderson Building in Lincoln. 


The notice says, in part, “Men 
working in terminals and buildings 


must be careful not to allow candle 
drippings to drop on the floor. . .” 
Various notations on the face of the 
memo indicate that it has been in 
place for 60 years. 


The question in the minds of mod- 
ern LT&Ters is why did workers in 
the 1920s use candles? Electric 
lights were well established by then, 
so there would appear to be no need 
to use candle light. 


Jerry points out that cable splic- 
ers use stearine as a flux in solder- 
ing wires and closing cable splices 


on lead-sheathed cable. This mate- 


rialis a solid form of stearic acid and 
comes in candle-size sticks com- 
monly called “candles” by splicers. 
Splicers heat the wire to be soldered 
or a lead sheath to be closed with a 
torch, then apply the stearine which 
melts from the heat and cleanses the 
surface so that solder or molten lead 
will adhere. 


He believes that it is drippings 
from the stearine “candle” which 
are referred to in the ancient memo. 
If anyone can confirm Jerry’s the- 
ory or offer another one as to why 
candle drippings were a problem, 
we'd like to hear from them. @ 


Position 


A Rees C. Woods III (Chip) 
assumed a new title and new re- 
sponsibilities effective Feb. 1, 1985. 
Woods has been named Vice Presi- 
dent-Corporate Relations and will 
report directly to the Chairman of 
the Board, Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 


Prior to his new assignment, 
Woods served as Vice President, 
Non-Regulated Subsidiaries of Lin- 
Telcom. In that capacity he served 
as President of LinTel Systems, 
Lincoln Telephone Service and 
Supply and Alarm Systems of 
Nebraska. 
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Low-Cost Alarm 
Available 


Among the products being of- 
fered at LT&T Phone Centers is the 
‘““Crimestopper” alarm system. 


Priced at under $90, the portable — 


‘Crimestopper’ alarm comes 
equipped with an AC adapter and 
jack and requires no special instal- 
lation. Just plug it into the nearest 
electrical outlet or the cigarette light- 
er of a vehicle to provide security in 
home, office, car, camper or boat. Its 
Small size (7!2” x 4”) also makes it 
ideal to pack into a suitcase when 
traveling for protection in motels 
and hotels. 


The alarm system operates on a 
9-volt battery that sends out a con- 
tinuous ultrasound beam. When the 
beam is broken, both a flash alarm 
and a sound alarm are activated. 
The alarm continues for three min- 
utes or until it is turned off. @) 


Story of Early 
Employee Reflects 
Company History 


The following story was sent to us 
by Mrs. William Apking, who is 
married to a grandson of the late 
Henry Fredrick Apking. The senior 
Mr. Apking spent 27 years with 
LT&T before retiring in 1954. Mr. 
Apking, who was born in Germany, 
came to Nebraska in the late 1800's 
and became associated with tele- 
phony in 1911 when he joined the 
independent company at Daykin. 
After LT&T purchased the Daykin 
Telephone Company in 1927, he 
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came to work for LT&T, spending 
the last ten years of his career at 
Hebron. The author lives in Alex- 


andria and has written a weekly 
column in the Hebron Journal Reg- 
ister for the past 12 years. 


Atithough a handful of small, 
locally owned telephone companies 
still remain in business, only senior 


citizens can remember the days 
when a network of small independ- 
ent companies provided service to 
most of Nebraska’s communities. 
Many, like the one owned by my 
husband’s grandfather, the late 
Fredrick “Fritz” Apking, were pur- 
chased by Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company during the 
years between World War I and 
World War II. 


Fritz Apking was a farmer when 
he married Marianne Bruning 
shortly after the turn of the century. 
Had the opportunity been available 
to him, he surely would have chosen 
a career in electrical engineering. In 
those days the marvels of electricity 
and telephones were as exciting as 
modern computers and lasers. His 
interests led him to quit farming 
and enter a partnership in a Daykin 
hardware store. Prosperous farmers 
in the area were installing Delco 
plants and telephones; Fritz quickly 
learned the interesting intricacies of 
wiring and servicing these mecha- 
nisms. In 1911 the owner of Day- 
kin’s phone company decided to 
retire and sold the exchange to Fritz. 


Fritz Apking—an early LT&T employee. 


Telephone companies were family 
operations and the young couple 
with their small children moved into 
quarters shared by a switchboard in 
the front parlor. The office and 
operators commonly known as 
“central,” formed a hub of activity 
for both the family and the sur- 
rounding community. Two opera- 
tors were hired for duty from 7:00 
a.m. until noon and from 6:00 p.m. 
until midnight. The rest of the 
hours, including coffee breaks, were 
handled by Mrs. Apking with help 
from her daughter Leonora, now 
Mrs. James Morrison of Lincoln. 


Fritz continued to install and 
maintain lines for his subscribers 
until 1927 when the growing de- 
mand for extended services made 
him decide to sell his company to 
Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph. 
His agreement to turn over the 
equipment and other assets in- 


Apking family home. 
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cluded the promise of a job for him- 
self along with the sum of $35,000. 
The Apkings then relocated in Lin- 
coln where he continued doing the 
same kind of work he had done in 
Daykin. 


Having a secure job during the 
Depression meant a great deal, 
although hospital insurance and 
disability payments for employees 
were far in the future. In 1935 Fritz 
contracted tuberculosis and had to 
be hospitalized at a sanatorium in 
Boulder, Colorado, for more than a 
year until the disease was arrested. 
Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph 
generously continued to pay his full 
salary throughout his treatment 
and promised to have a job waiting 
for him when he returned. 


They kept this promise with an 
unusual twist. Since treatment of 
the day for people with lung dis- 
orders recommended continuing 
residence in places with high alti- 
tude and low humidity, Fritz’s 
supervisors decided to move him to 
the highest and driest location in 
the territory. But where? The com- 
pany had not yet expanded very far 
west and Hebron, at approximately 
1,500 feet was selected. Nobody wor- 
ried much about humidity because 
moisture was scarce everywhere in 
Nebraska. High was a problem, dry 
was all too easy to find. 
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Taking good care 
makes good cents. 
And dollars. 


Back to Thayer County they went; 
less than 20 miles from the Bruning 
farm where they began married life. 
Fritz continued to work for Lincoln 
Telephone and Telegraph until his 
retirement in 1947. He died in 1954. 


Coin Phones 
Deregulated 


The Nebraska Public Service 
Commission (NPSC) opened the 
door to competition in the pay tele- 
phone market when it approved 
regulations allowing customer- 
owned, coin operated or non-coin 
(credit card) operated telephone 
instruments to be connected to semi- 
public telephone service. Semi- 
public pay telephone service will be 
primarily for the convenience and 
use of the employees and customers 
of individual business establish- 
ments. The new regulations will 
allow private vendors to purchase 
and install coin or non-coin oper- 
ated telephones in such places as 
airports, restaurants, bars and ser- 
vice stations. 


The NPSC also defined opera- 
tional characteristics of customer- 
provided pay telephones: Users 
must be able to complete local calls; 
complete long distance calls by dial- 
ing “0”; access 911 Emergency Ser- 
vice or other emergency numbers 


A Good Care Tip 


without use of a coin; and access all 
interexchange carriers from the tele- 
phone. The customer-provided 
phones must also comply with all 
regulations (federal, state and local) 
for use of public telephones by dis- 
abled or hearing impaired persons. 

Rates for local calls from custom- 
er-provided pay telephones will not 
be regulated by the NPSC, and 
could, according to Bill Ashburn, 
LT&T business relations manager, 
be somewhat higher than the rate 
for LT&T-owned pay telephones, 
which is currently 20¢. 

Ashburn said that the rate for 
long distance calls made from these 
telephones could possibly be some- 
what higher than long distance 
calls from pay telephones belonging 
to the telephone company. The 
NPSC has required that the addi- 
tional percentage or range of per- 
centage of increase for long distance 
calls from customer-owned tele- 
phones must be prominently dis- 
played on the telephone. 

Customer-provided telephones 
will probably differ somewhat from 
the pay telephones provided by 
LT&T and currently located in most 
business establishments. The cus- 
tomer-provided phones must be able 
to compute rates on long distance 
calls before the call is placed and 
display these on a digital read-out 
screen—a function provided by the 
operator on LY'&T-owned tele- 


How can we help hold down the skyrocketing cost of health 
care? By taking better care of ourselves. 


Study after study has shown how our lifestyles affect our health. 
How we can reduce our risk of serious illness by eating properly, 
getting more rest, exercising regularly, and avoiding hazards like 
smoking, drinking, and chemical stimulants and depressants. 


But it doesn't take a study to tell us how much better we feel 
when we trim down, shape up, and eat right. Taking good care 
feels good. And it doesn't cost any more than abusing ourselves. 


In fact, when you consider the cost of health care today, taking 
good care just makes good cents. And dollars. 
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phones. Users will still be able to 
dial ‘‘0” to access an operator if 
operator assistance is needed in 
placing the call. The usual sur- 
charge rates for operator assisted 
calls will apply. 


Customers will be responsible for 
the installation, operation and 
maintenance of customer-owned 
pay telephones, for payment of the 
local telephone company’s charges 
for the service and for all long dis- 
tance calls placed from the phone. 
LT&T has filed an application with 
the NPSC to amend the local ex- 
change tariff for customer-provided, 
semi-public telephone service. 


Employee and Stockholder 
Dividend Reinvestment & 
Stock Purchase Plan Changed 


Several changes were made in the 
Employee and Stockholder Divi- 
dend Reinvestment and Stock Pur- 
chase Plan as a result of action by 
the Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company’s Board of Directors at its 
March 20 quarterly meeting. 


The reason for these changes, 
according to Vice President-Treas- 
urer Houghton Furr, is the Com- 
pany’s positive cash flow position. 
The Company has reached its de- 
sired capital structure and as a 
result no longer finds it necessary to 
raise additional funds. 


Among the changes were an in- 
crease in the employee purchase 
price of stock from 85% of market 
value to 95% of market value; elim1- 
nation of the optional cash payment 
for purchase of stock by other stock- 
holders, as well as the 5% discount 
offered them under the dividend 
reinvestment plan. In addition, the 
Board authorized distribution of 
stock purchased under the plan to be 
made from Treasury shares pur- 
chased on the open market rather 
than from shares of the Company’s 
authorized, but unissued, Common 
stock. 


Only the reduction of the discount 
allowed employees, which is now 5% 
instead of 15%, affects the Employee 
Plan. Both dividend reinvestment 
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Ray Schenaman, COE technician, receives a check for $100 from Senior Vice President 
Charles Arnold (right) for a suggestion recently put into effect.Schenaman’s suggestion to 
consolidate cross-point switch assignments will help speed up the finding of defective 
incoming trunking on the 6L (Directory Assistance) system reducing service outages and 
maintenance time. Dick Bauer, engineer in charge of the 6L system, said that the change 
would solve a problem that had resulted from the growth in directory assistance service. Also 
present were Schenaman’s supervisor, Jim Anderson (left) and Ron Cotton, customer 


services. 


and purchase of stock by either cash 
payments or payroll deduction are 
still available to employees. 


The Employee Stock Purchase 
Plan, which allows employees to 
purchase Company stock at a dis- 
count through either a Cash Pur- 


Directory Put to Unusual Use 


We telephone people keep telling our customers that an official LT&T phone book is a useful 
thing to have when you encounter car trouble. But this photo iliustrates a use we never 
imagined. Somebody removed the wheel from this car and used the phone book as a pad to 
protect the brake drum or asphalt paving or both when they lowered the car and removed the 
jack. We trust that they first consulted the Yellow Pages to locate a repair center. The 
wheelless car was spotted in the south lot of Tico’s restaurant in Lincoln early in March. 


chase Plan or a Payroll Deduction 
Plan, was first authorized by The 
Lincoln Telephone Company’s 
Board of Directors in 1977. There are 
nearly 400 employees currently 
enrolled in the Company’s stock 
purchase plan. 


My 


Why Don't We? 


Tre Employee Suggestion 
Program often generates 
questions or issues that are of 
interest to many employees. 


with this issue and will be a 
regular feature of LTT Magazine, 
will provide a forum where 
employees’ suggestions and the 
findings of the Suggestion 
Committee can be shared. The 
suggestions and the answers may 
be edited for brevity and to 
maintain the anonymity of the 
suggesters. 


Why don’t we have a catalog 
of telephones and equipment 
from our supply company in 
the Lincoln Phone Centers? At 
present, someone within LT&T 
has to evaluate a new piece of 
equipment before we can sell it 
and that takes time. Our 
competitors have it on their 
shelves three to six months 
before we do. It currently 
takes over a week for us to get 
something from the supply 
company. If we could show 
customers the item in a catalog 
and order directly from the 
supplier, we could save time 
and money. 


The idea of having a catalog was 
included on a list of objectives by a 
Marketing supervisor shortly 
before your suggestion was 
received. The catalogs are now 
being used in Lincoln Phone 
Centers and territory business 
offices. 


The catalog itself will not reduce 
the time required to obtain an 
ordered item because it is still 
necessary to issue a requisition 
form, which requires supervisory 
approval. The catalog also will 
have no effect on LT&T’s process 
of evaluating new equipment and 
deciding whether to offer it for 
sale. 
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Why Don’t We. . .?, which begins 


Why don’t we expand our 
emergency stock to cover more 
items and increase the number 
of some items we already 
have? We are changing to new 
types of equipment all the time 
and have no backups. 


Several proposals for achieving 
more efficient control of emergency 
stock are being studied by the 
Engineering Department. One 
plan is to relocate the COE spare 
parts stock from 15th & “M” to the 
warehouse and to include it in the 
computerized inventory control 
system. This would allow the 
company to collect all data on 
stored emergency stock into one 
Supply record, making it readily 
available. It would also make 
practical the establishment of a 
“use” level which would help 
LT&T to revise emergency stock 
lists to best meet our needs. 


Why don’t we set up a home 
base (Lincoln) for electronic 
cards and other equipment for 
our telephone offices? Then all 
offices that have the same 
equipment could contact the 
home base for parts, etc. This 
will cut the cost of buying 
spare equipment for so many 
offices. 


A regional warehouse concept to 
reduce the cost of providing spare 
equipment has been part of the 
Supply Department’s planning 
since 1982. This would establish 
regional warehouses at area points 
and accomplish what is suggested. 


Why don’t we have 
telephones installed in the 
freight and passenger 
elevators in the 401 building? 
Recently an employee was 
stuck in the freight elevator 
for almost 20 minutes in spite 
of ringing the alarm and 
banging on the door almost 
non-stop. The employee finally 
opened the door. 


This employee’s experience in 
being stranded on the freight 
elevator for 20 minutes is the only 
such incident reported in the past 
12 years. Twice, however, people 
were stranded on the passenger 
elevator during power failures. In 
both cases the trapped people were 
quickly released as building 
personnel performed routine power 
failure checks. 


In the recent incident with the 
freight elevator, the car was not 
stuck between floors. The outer 
elevator door failed to close 
completely when the “door close” 
button was pushed. When this 
occurs, the elevator will not 
respond to the “up” or “down” 
controls, but the door will still open 
when the “door open” button is 
pressed. Employees whose work 
requires them to use this elevator 
have been informed of this 
characteristic. Building Service 
employees are instructed to 
immediately check the elevators 
when an alarm is sounded. 


The possibility of installing 
phones in the elevators was 
considered when the building was 
first occupied. Phones are not 
standard equipment and would 
have cost more than $400 each, an 
expense which was felt to be 
unjustified because the elevators 
have alarms and the company 
emergency procedures include 
checking the elevators. 
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In Memoriam 


Minnie 
Allen 


DeRoy 
Helfer 


Butler 
Isaman 


Eva 
Schmidt 


Minnie I. Allen, retired 
Lincoln operator, died Feb- 
ruary 28. She had been 
retired since May 1965. 

Allen had nearly 38 years 
of service with the com- 
pany, but it was interrupted 
several times. She first 
worked for LT&T in 1919 
and the following year 
became assistant chief 
operator. She resigned and 
was rehired several times. 
At least one break in service 
was to permit her to go to 
college. During the 1920s 
she worked at Octavia and 
in the David City Commer- 
cial department. 

In 1934 she became a re- 
lief operator and her employ- 
ment continued unbroken 
from then to her retirement. 
During those years she also 
was a service assistant and 
night desk operator. For 
many years she worked the 
six to midnight shift in 
Lincoln. 

Funeral services were 
held March 4 at Second 
Baptist church in Lincoln. 


Interment was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


DeRoy Helfer, retired 
combinationman at Ne- 
braska City, died March 12. 
He had been retired since 
Nov. 1, 1958. 

Helfer had exactly 40 
years of service with the 
company, observing his 
40th anniversary on the day 
of his retirement. However, 
he had worked at LT&T 
somewhat longer than the 
four decades with which he 
was officially credited. He 


|| had worked temporarily for 


the company in Geneva and 
the surrounding area during 
1915 and again in 1916, 
before joining the company 
permanently in 1918. 

Helfer’s permanent em- 
ployment at LT&T began 
when he was hired as a 
county troubleman at the 
Fairbury exchange. In 1919 
he was transferred to Dun- 
bar as exchange manager 
and in September 1920 
joined the plant staff at 
Auburn. He remained there 
for 11 years before transfer- 
ring to the Nebraska City 
plant department where he 
remained until his retire- 
ment. 

Helfer continued to live in 
Nebraska City following his 


| retirement. 


Funeral services were held 
March 15 at St. Mary’s 
Catholic church in Nebras- 
ka City with interment at St. 
Mary’s Catholic cemetery. 


Butler A. (Buck) Isaman, 
retired assistant planning 
engineer, died January 30, 
1985. He had been retired 
since June 1980. 


Isaman had nearly 35 
years of service with LT&T. 
He started his telephone 
career aS a groundman in 
Hastings in 1935 and 
worked in several capacities 
before becoming exchange 
manager at Humboldt in 
1946. He moved to Lincoln 
as an engineering assistant 
in 1948 and later became 
outside plant engineer, then 
supervisor of planning. He 
was an assistant planning 
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engineer at the time of his 
retirement. 


He was active in the 
Masonic organization and 
had served as Master of the 
AF&AM Midwest Lodge at 
Hastings, treasurer of 
Sesostris Shrine in Lincoln, 
patron of the Starcraft chap- 
ter of OES and associate 
guardian of Jobs Daughters. 
He was also a past president 
of the Cornhusker Kiwanis 
club and a member of the 
Scottish Rite, KCCH and 
Lancaster Lodge AF&AM, 
allin Lincoln, and a member 
of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America. 


Recently he had expe- 
rienced failing health and 
had entered a Lincoln hospi- 
tal for surgery shortly before 
his death. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Helen; daughter Mrs. Arthur 
(Jerry Ann) Sharp, Lincoln; 
son, George F., Glenellyn, 
[ll., and four grandchildren. 


Funeral services were held 
Feb. 2, 1985 in Lincoln. 


Eva I. Schmidt, retired 
operator at Nebraska City, 
died Monday, March 18. 
She had been retired since 
May 1, 1971. 

Schmidt had worked her 
entire career of 21 years as 
an operator, beginning at 
Valparaiso in November 
1950. In 1952 she trans- 
ferred to Dunbar and in 
1957 to Nebraska City 
where she remained until 
her retirement. 

Her first experience was 
at a tiny and ancient mag- 
neto switchboard, but the 
later years of her career 
were at one of the most 
modern cordboards of the 
era. 

Funeral services were 
March 21 at Syracuse. 
Interment was at Valpa- 
raiso. 
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Mary 
Tackett 
Evelyn Mitzner, service 
clerk in Customer Services, 
retired April 6, closing a 
telephone career of exactly 
20 years. She has had two 
different jobs in that two 
decades of service, first as 
an operator in the directory 
assistance unit and since 
the fall of 1974 as a service 
clerk. 
Only a month before her 
retirement she was trained 
in the new Porta Computer 
system and says that itis a 
“more relaxing” way of 
doing things. During her 
entire 20 years of service, 
she has been absent only 
one day. 
Mitzner joins her hus- 
band in retirement and the 
two are planning to travel. 
First on the list is a trip to 
Ocean Park, Calif. where 
they were married 44 years 
ago. “I guess you would call 
it a second honeymoon,” 
she said. 
The couple wants to spend 
more time with their chil- 
dren and their families. One 
son lives in Tennessee, 
another son in Kansas City 
and a daughter lives in Lin- 
coln. 
In addition Mitzner and 
her husband will spend 
more time fishing and gar- 
dening. 
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Service Anniversaries 


Mary Tackett, operator at 
Nebraska City, retired Feb- 
ruary 23 closing a telephone 
career of 41% years. She 
spent the entire period in 
Nebraska City in the opera- 
tor services department. 

The newly retired opera- 
tor is temporarily caring for 
two granddaughters, three 
and five years of age, and 
sheis continuing to serve as 
organist at the Free Metho- 
dist Church in Hamburg, 
Iowa. “I’ve been a musician 
there for 35 years,” she 
commented. 

“There have been lots of 
changes in the telephone 
business from the old to the 
new,’ shecommented of her 
four decades of service. At 
one time she trained new 
operators in the operation 
of the local board. Later she 
was a Supervisor. For many 
years she worked the 6:30 to 
12:30 night shift. “It was a 
real good shift for me,” she 
said. 

“T’ve really enjoyed it,” 
she said of her telephone 
career. She found retire- 
ment was “kind of depress- 
ing for a day,” but soon dis- 
covered that she had time 
“to do things I never had 
time for before.” She ex- 
pects to spend most of her 
time at home, but plans to 
take some vacation trips 
later. 


Irma Nelson, stenog- 
rapher in Engineering, 
retired February 1. She had 
614 years of service. 


Nelson was a relative 
newcomer to the company, 
joining LT&T in 1978 as a 
stenographer in Engineer- 
ing. She began working ona 
part-time basis in 1982. 


She said that she looks 
forward to being a full-time 
homemaker and that the 
leisure will give her time for 
crafts and reading. 


Don Young (left) receives a 
40-year service pin from DeLoyd 


Larsen. 


40 years observed 


Donald H. Young, Bea- 
trice COE technician, ob- 
served 40 years of service 
with LT'&T on February 14. 
Young was presented a gold 
watch and service pin dur- 
ing a coffee held at Beatrice 
and attended by co-workers. 


Young’s entire career 
with LT&T was spent in 
Beatrice where he was first 
hired as a temporary tree 
trimmer in 1945. He became 
a permanent member of 
LT&T’s work force later that 
year and in 1946 became a 
combination technician. In 
1968 he was promoted to 
testman and in 1970 became 
a COE technician in the 
Beatrice switchroom. 


Young recalled that he 
was making about $80 a 
month when he first joined 
the company. “It’s been a 
good company to work for,” 
he commented, ‘‘and I’ve 
always found the people 
here easy to work for.” 


30 years/March 


Dean Kissinger 
Lincoln 
30 years/April 


Donald Nielson 
Lincoln 
30 years/March 


Ronald Overman 
York 


Betty Smith 
Superior 
30 years/March 


25 years 


Lenora Durante 
Lincoln 
25 years/ April 


Darlene Hauff 
Lincoln 
25 years/ April 


William Nuttleman 


Lincon 
25 years/March 


20 years 


Garwood 
Donnelson 
Lincoln 

20 years/ April 


Stephen Headlee 
Lincoln 
20 years/April 


Lucille Petracek 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 


Evelyn Mitzner 
Lincoln 
20 years/ April 


Doris Rearick 
Lincoln 
20 years/March 


William Scheele 
Beatrice 
20 years/ April 


Raymond 
Schenaman 
Lincoln 

20 years/ April 


Alan Thavenet 
Lincoin 
20 years/March 


15 years 


William Eckles 
Superior 
15 years/ April 
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Paul Eisenbarth, Jr. | 


Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Harriet Foote 
Nebraska City 
15 years/ April 


Barbara Genrich 
Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


Rose Ralston 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Marcia Taylor 
Nebraska City 
25 years/ April 


10 years 


Thomas Aguirre 
Lincoln 
10 years/ April 


Mary Erion 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Nancy Hilligas 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 
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Lois Leapaldt 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


5 years 


Lillian Abrams 
Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Pam Baker 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Kevin Clinefelter 
Lincoln 
5 years/ March 


Kelly Cummings 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Martha Ems 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Terese Honcik 
Lincoln 
5 years/ March 


Steve Meradith 
Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Kimberly Pierce 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Marian Spicer 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Katherine Wissink 


Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Also observing 
anniversaries: 


Charles Hayes 
| Hastings 
| 35 years/ April 
| David Gies 
, Lincoln 
25 years/April 


Robert Swails 
Hastings 


20 years/March 


Bill Edwards 
Lincoln 


15 years/March 


James Effle 
Lincoln 

15 years/ April 
Jerry Krieger 
Lincoln 

15 years/March 


Barbara Malpert 


Lincoln 
15 years/April 


Rita Taylor 
Lincoln 
15 years/March 


Gloria Voboril 
Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


Jon Williams 
Wahoo 
15 years/March 


Frances Wright 
Lincoln 
15 years/ April 


Harold Hopkins 


Lincoln 
10 years/ April 


John Kennedy 
Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Thomas Saunders 


Lincoln 
10 years/March 


Tracy Forsgren 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Mary Kieff 
Lincoln 
5 years/ April 


Melanie Murray 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Terry Raymer 
Lincoln 
5 years/March 


Dennis Winfrey 
Hastings 
5 years/ April 
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he LT&T tele- 


phone book has been 
Lincoln's most accurate 
phone information source 
for over 80 years featuring: 
m@ Complete listing of 
each name 
m Yellow pages advertising 
with specific headings to 
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find the business or service you need 
m Kmergency number section for easy access 
@ Street directory information to find addresses and 


directions easily and quickly 
For the most accurate 

residential and business listing 
information, turn to the 
reliable, accurate and con- 
venient LT&T telephone book ... 
the most complete book of 
its kind. 
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Dangling utility wires, shattered win- 
dows and debris-pocked siding are mute 
evidence of the severity of the storm 
that raged through David City in April. 
This and other David City photos were 
taken by the Banner Press the morning 
after the storm. 


COMMENTS 


In the process of preparing this 
issue for publication, it struck me how 
many times the theme of service came 
up. Our lead story on tornadoes in 
David City and Utica talks about the 
extra effort made by LT&Ters to get 
service restored after those 
communities suffered devastating 
storms. Nor were LT'&Ters the only 
ones who turned out to help restore 
those communities in the aftermath of 
the storm. Help came from 
surrounding towns and from neighbor 
to neighbor and in only a few short 
weeks, both communities had returned 
to normalcy with little visible evidence 
of the storms’ devastation. 

Service is also the theme of an 
interview with combination technician 
Rick Aksamit about his involvement 
with United Way. Rick felt that the 
personal satisfaction from serving his 
community and helping others become 
involved in helping far outweighed 
any public recognition for his efforts. 
Another LT&Ter who makes 
community service a part of his life is 
Bruce Whitefoot, an LT&T 
construction worker who serves as a 
volunteer with his local rescue squad 
and fire department. But it was his 
quick and instinctive action when he 
stopped to give aid to an injured 
motorist that brought Bruce the 
recognition of the American Heart 


Association that is the subject of our 
story on page 13. 

Over at LinTel Systems where we 
interviewed the management team for 
our story on the reorganization, the 
word service also came up repeatedly. 
“Service is everything.” ‘““We have to 
give our customers the best possible 
service to succeed.” “Our customers 
have to perceive us as the best service 
organization around if we are going to 
compete successfully.” 
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Although the tornado which hit David City April 19 left the town covered with de 


bris, damage was relatively light due to the twister 
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Spring Storms Deal LI&T 


Territory Double Whammy 
David City, Utica Struck by Tornadoes 


One might be inclined to believe 
that LT&T central dial offices lead 
charmed lives. Tornadoes struck 
both David City and Utica this 
spring and in spite of extensive 
damage to surrounding buildings, 
the company’s central dial offices 
in both communities were un- 
touched. 


The first of the spring storms 
struck David City in central Butler 


Photos courtesy of David City Banner 
Press. 
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county 75 miles northwest of Lin- 
coln at 5:30 p.m. on Friday, April 
19. The first major tornado to hit 
that community since 1887, the 
storm swept through the center of 
town at tree top level uprooting 
trees and damaging businesses, 
homes and utility lines over a 68- 
block area. 


LT&T’s David .City telephone 
office was only a block from the 
storm’s path through the down- 
town business district, but the one- 
story brick building was undam- 
aged. 


“The telephone company was 
not too badly affected,’ said 
Welden Duer, area manager at 
David City. ‘When one of the 
city’s high voltage power lines 
went down, it took a lot of the 
cablevision lines with it, but our 
lines, which were located below the 
cablevision lines, received rela- 
tively little damage.” 


However, a power failure result- 
ing from downed utility lines and 
poles also caused several hours of 
lost telephone service in David 
City, according to Duer. 
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The morning after the tornado, David City residents were joined by workmen from surrounding 


communities as the clean-up began. 


When the storm arrived, knock- 
ing out electrical power through- 
out much of the city, the loss of 
commercial power along with a 
tremendous overload on the tele- 
phone office’s reserve batteries 
caused the loss of telephone serv- 
ice. The office is equipped with a 
standby generator that supplies 
power for the telephone office 
when the city power goes out, but it 
did not function properly. The 
standby batteries provided power 
for a short time, but without the 
emergency generator, soon gave 
out and the community was with- 
out telephone service until a port- 
able emergency generator large 
enough to handle the office load 
arrived from Lincoln. After its 
arrival at 8:30, service was re- 
stored for emergency calls. 
Because of the heavy volume of 
phone calls, half of all linefinder 
switches were busied out to lighten 
the volume of calls going through 
the office where all toll lines were 
constantly busy. Complete tele- 
phone service was restored to the 
community by 10:30 p.m. when 
calling subsided. LT&T’s small 
portable generator was taken to 
the Butler county courthouse to 
provide power for the PABX 
switchboard so that the sheriff’s 
office headquartered there could 


The First National Bank in Utica was hardest hit 
as the tornado moved through the downtown 
area. 


have complete telephone service 
until municipal power was re- 
stored at about 6:30 p.m. the fol- 
lowing day. 


“In a way, we were lucky that 
the storm occurred so early in the 
evening,” Duer said. “We still had 
several hours of daylight left and 
were able to get to work almost 
immediately on repairing the 
damage to the telephone lines and 
poles.”’ 


Construction and cable splicing 
crews were mobilized in Lincoln 
and York and by early Saturday 
morning had reached David City. 
They began making service re- 
pairs at daybreak and had full 
service restored at 3:30 p.m. Satur- 


day. According to Jerry Sievers, 
general construction superintend- 
ent, no cable had to be replaced 
although a lot of re-splicing had to 
be done to take up cable slack and 
the splicing crews had to check all 
wire in the damage area for power 
burns. LT&T construction crews 
replaced eight joint-use poles and 
the David City Utilities Depart- 
ment replaced 15 poles downed by 
the storm. 


Second Storm Hits Utica 


Exactly three weeks later to the 
day, a second tornado roared 
through central Nebraska. This 
time, the storm cut a swath 
through Utica, located 13 miles 
west of Seward in western Seward 
county. The Utica twister, which 
struck at 10:55 p.m. on Friday, 
May 10, also moved in a northeas- 
terly direction, cutting through 
residential areas and the business 
district, uprooting trees, damaging 
several businesses and destroying 
a number of residences. 


As in David City, the storm at 
Utica passed close to the telephone 
building. Although a building 
within 50 feet of the cement block 
telephone office was destroyed, the 
unmanned central dial office 
remained untouched. 


Larry Wentink, area manager at 
Seward, heard the tornado re- 
ported on his scanner radio and 
immediately after received a call 
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from the Toll testboard in Lincoln 
that they had a major alarm in the 
Utica office. Wentink called 
assistant manager Harvey Gesch 
and COE technician Paul Sin- 
gleton, and the three loaded up an 
emergency generator from the 
Seward office and headed for the 
stricken community. They had the 
emergency generator hooked up 
and were running on standby 
power within 1% hours after the 
twister hit. 


“Auxiliary batteries in Utica’s 
central office had kept the system 
going until we could get the emer- 
gency generator hooked up, so we 
were never completely out of serv- 
ice in spite of the severity of the 
storm,” Wentink said. 


Construction crews arrived early 
Saturday from Lincoln and splic- 
ing crews arrived from Lincoln 
and York. They began setting new 
poles and splicing in the needed 
terminals. The damage was much 
more severe in Utica where LT&T 
construction crews had to replace 
five joint-use poles and around 
15,000 feet of 25-pair cable that 
had been torn up in three different 
locations around town, according 
to Sievers. They also replaced 
many local service drops to homes 
damaged in the storm. All repair 
work was completed by 5 o’clock 


In another view of the damaged bank building, 
the telephone exchange only a block away is 
untouched by the storm. 
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Duer as he surveyed the few re- 
maining visible signs of the tor- 
nado several weeks later. “If that 
tornado had touched ground in- 
stead of staying at tree-top level, it 
would have been a different story.”’ 


storm and extensive damage 
throughout the city, no injuries 
were reported. According to a 
report of the storm in the Banner 
Press, the timing of the storm 
helped prevent injuries. Most resi- 


Tornado Safety Tips 


protection from flying objects. 

Such rooms are also less likely 

to experience roof collapse. 

Always stay away from 

windows or exterior doors. 
The National Weather Service 

also warns against remaining 
in an automobile during a tor- 
nado warning. During the April 

1979 tornado at Wichita Falls, 

Texas, over half of the 58 deaths 

were attributed to people trying 

to escape in motor vehicles. 

Occupants of a motor vehicle 

should leave the vehicle and 

seek shelter in a sturdy shelter 
such as a house or building. If 

driving in open country, even a 

ditch or ravine offers better pro- 
or “‘core’”’ portion of the build- tection than a vehicle if more 
ing (interior rooms orinterior substantial shelter is not avail- 
hallways). able. 

2. Get to the lowest possible por- LT&T’s company tornado 
tion of the building; below emergency procedures list tor- 
ground if possible. Inamulti- nado shelters for each of the 
story building clear the top company’s buildings. You should 
floor entirely (the roof may familiarize yourself with the 
go). designated tornado shelter area 

3. Make as small a target of in any company building you 
yourself as possible, and frequent. Designated shelter 
most importantly, protect areas are posted on all company 
your head. bulletin boards or you can check 
Most tornado injuries and with your supervisor. Supervi- 

deaths result from flying debris. sors should also review the 

Small rooms, such as closets company tornado procedures 

or bathrooms in the interior with all new or transferred 


4 eee occur most fre- 
quently during the months be- 
tween early April and mid-Aug- 
ust, with the peak period in May 
and June. Most tornadoes occur 
during the mid-afternoon or 
early evening (3 p.m. to 7 p.m.), 
but the National Weather Serv- 
ice warns that they can occur at 
any time and often come with 
little or no warning. 

The Lincoln-Lancaster Coun- 
ty Civil Defense has issued 
three basic rules for tornado 
survival in a building: 

1. Get as far away as possible 
from all outside walls and 
windows. Move to the central 


| of a building offer the greatest employees. 


Saturday afternoon with the aid of 
I&R personnel from Crete, York, 
David City and Seward. 


“David City was lucky,” said : 
them indoors. 


In spite of the severity of the 


At Utica, the storm came with 
no advance warning and several 
residents suffered minor injuries. 
The Seward County Independent 
report of the storm said that none 
of the communities in Seward 
County had been under a tornado 
warning when the storm hit and 
that Seward Volunteer Fire De- 
partment personnel had not been 
called out to spot for severe 


weather. @) 


dents had already arrived home 
from work by the time the storm 
hit, and the heavy rain and hail 
preceding the storm had driven 
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Highlight of opening ceremonies at UNL’ 's Ed Weir track was the parade of athletes. Nearly 
4,000 Nebraska athletes, young and old, wore the blue T shirts that distinguished them as 
Gold medalist Scott Johnson, a member of participants. 

the 1984 U.S. gymnastics team, added an 


Olympic flavor to opening ceremonies at the 


Comhusker State Games Draw 4,000 Entries Comhusker Games (op) 


Going for the gold, contestants in a 
400-meter dash head for the finish line and 
the chance at a gold medal. (right) | 


“| et the Games Begin!’ Nebraska Governor Bob Kerrey kicks off the first annual Cornhusker Games during opening ceremonies held July 
19 in Lincoln. 


L, true Olympic tradition the (executive offices) assisted in offi- 


Cornhusker State Games kicked off _ciating the firearm shooting events. Winners of all 


State Games cha’ aiacbs uae 
.s 


Friday, July 19 with opening Organized by the Nebraska elie such as “ 
‘ ‘ ‘ these acceptin tbininesses 

ceremonies that climaxed in a Sports Council, the 1985 Games their ihedals haa cis 
parade of athletes at the Ed Weir were co-sponsored by the Lincoln the unique 

: : distincti f 
Track on the University of Nebra- Telephone Company and Armour ate Hoa a 
ska-Lincoln Campus. Approxi- = Fgods. for future athletes 
mately 4,000 Nebraska athletes — q,rwc:ewunsnssussnsinctmonuinii sce nero to beat. (left) 


competed for bronze, silver and 
gold medals in the 3-day amateur 
sports festival. The 19 athletic 
events included archery, bowling, 
boxing, cycling, diving, golf, gym- 
nastics, judo, pocket billiards, road 
racing, sailing, shooting, soccer, 
softball, open water swimming, 
tennis, volkssports, track and field 
events and wrestling. 


Among LT&T employees partici- 
pating in the Games were Pat Abels 
(revenue accounting) competing in 
the 10 km run and Denise Barr 
(treasurer’s office) and Beth Kim- 
merling (planning) who joined the 
2-mile fun run. Charles Daniels, 
(network operations) and ‘Terry 
Genrich, husband of Barb Genrich 
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Off and running, participants in the 10,000 meter road race began their run at Lincoln’s Clock Tower shopping center. 
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Lincoln Telecommunications Marketing Shifts 
Personnel, Marketing Responsibilities 


74 

Au that really matters is how 
the customer perceives us. Merely 
doing a good job is not enough. The 
customer has to know that we are 
doing a good job. Nothing replaces 
service.” 

This philosophy, expressed by 
Rich McLaughlin, Marketing 
Manager for the newly organized 
marketing division of Lincoln Tele- 
communications Company (Lin- 
Telcom) is the foundation on which 
the new corporate marketing divi- 
sion intends to build its future. 


ADVERTISING, SALES ANALYSIS, TRAINING 


E. A. Thompson, Manager (LTT) 


M. Pugsley, Secretary 


key to abbreviations .. . 


Lincoln Telephone Company ... LIT 
Lincoln Telecommunications . . . LTEC 
LinTel Systems .. . LinTel 

Telephone Answering Service... TAS 


Organized in February of this 
year, the new division merges mar- 
keting activities of the Lincoln 
Telephone Company (LT&T) and 
LinTel Systems, Inc. (LinTel) and is 
headed by James Strand, Vice Pres- 
ident-Marketing. Strand also con- 
tinues in his post as President of 
LinTel Systems and Alarm Sys- 
tems of Nebraska, both non-regu- 
lated subsidiaries of LinTelcom. 
The new consolidated marketing 
division is a full service organ- 
ization for existing products and 


DATA SERVICES/ PRAIRIE LINK 
C. Norland, Manager (LTT) 


T. Bullock, Engineer 
Mike Horner, Project Coordinator 


P. Baker, Marketing Consultant 


Ray Green, Marketing Coordinator 


services as well as an effective 
delivery system for new products 
and services. 


Benefits to Customers, Staff, 
and Company 


Consolidating the marketing 
activities of these three subsidiaries 
will result in better service for our 
customers, McLaughlin said. “‘Cus- 
tomers will now be able to call a 
central location with all of their 
communication needs whether they 
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EQUIPMENT SERVICES — LINTEL 


R. Ferry, General Manager 


D. Weaver, Engineering Manager 


S. Barnett, Warehouse Supervisor 
P. Hofferber, Warehouse Assistant 


J. McGehee, Service Manager 


D. Petty, Service Assistant 

C. Smith, Service Supervisor 
T. Chambers, R. White, D. Gregg, 
D. Nightingale, K. Kotera, S. Lusero, 
Wire Technicians 


G. Busch, P. Hartz, D. Kepler, 
L. Joe, D. Reinke, T. Roth, 
System Technicians 


B. Howat, Accounting Supervisor 


R. Lacy, V. Lowe, C. Krueger, Customer 
Specifications Coordinators 


D. Enderle, R. Hackbarth, E. Taylor, 
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are using leased equipment, re- 
questing repairs on non-regulated 
equipment they own or adding new 
equipment to their present systems. 
Rather than dealing with LT&T 
personnel for one problem and Lin- 
Tel representatives for another, 
customers will now deal with only a 
single person.” 


McLaughlin said that the reor- 
ganization would benefit employees 
as well as customers. 


“Coordinating our efforts un- 
der a single leadership will give 
marketing personnel a commonal- 
ity of goals and provide them with 
greater flexibility in dealing with a 
customer,” he explained. 

He added that the consolidation 
of marketing activities also benefits 
LinTelcom by eliminating duplica- 
tion of effort and the need for addi- 
tional manpower. 


The newly organized marketing 
division consists of five sections: 


Advertising and Data Communica- 
tions, both from LT&T; Business 
Services and Equipment Services, 
LinTel Systems; and Account and 
Product Management which is 
made up of staff members from 
LinTel Systems and LT'&T as well 
as. from the parent company, Lin- 
Telcom. 


The advertising group is respon- 
sible for advertising, product 
management training and sales 
training for both subsidiaries. In 
addition, this group performs sales 
analysis functions and has product 
management responsibility for the 
Yellow Pages. The group, headed by 
Art Thompson, is located at 2201 
Winthrop Road. 


The Data Services/PrairieLink 
group under Curt Norland markets 
data circuits, data terminal equip- 
ment and PrairieLink. Data Serv- 
ices is the only group quartered at 
15th & M. 


MARKETING § James W. Strand, Vice President Marketing 


ACCOUNT, PRODUCT MANAGEMENT 


R. McLaughlin, Vice President Sales (LinTel) 
Marketing Manager (LTEC) 


Network Marketing (LTT) 
Sid McCartney, Supervisor 


T. Sticka, Network Services Supervisor 


K. Wallace, Info. Service Coordinator 


S. Frasier, Service Advisor 


L. Gillispie, Bus. Svcs. Rep. STATE 
J. Dearmont, Bus. Svcs. Rep. UNL 


lrene Pinkerton, Supervisor 


Account Executives (LTEC) 
D. Rasmussen, Senior Account Executive, 
ROLM Product Manager 
D. Park, Account Executive 


S. Edie, Senior Account Executive, Northern 


Telecom Product Manager 
D. Hobson, Senior Account Executive 


C. Tyler, Senior Account Executive, 
Key Systems Product Manager 

T. Dageford, S. Lemon, 

Sales Representatives 


K. Troutt, Office Supervisor (LTEC-Lincoln) 


Business Services (LTT) 


L. Hogan, R. Neben, J. Arkfeld 
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Omaha Division (LinTel) 


T. McGahan, Customer 
Specifications Coordinator 


M. McGilvrey, D. Skillstad, 


Account Executives 


S. Muetling, Manager 
R. Svoboda, Secretary 


LinTel Systems’ Business Serv- 
ices group headed by Walt Jensen is 
responsible for ThriftyCall, tele- 
phone answering operations and 
wide area paging. 


The Equipment Service group of 
LinTel handles installation and 
maintenance for all non-regulated 
business terminal equipment and is 
headed by Ron Ferry. 


The largest group, Account and 
Product Management, handles 
account management and product 
management services as well as 
sales contract functions for both 
companies. The marketing group Is 
under the direction of Rich 
McLaughlin and has been divided 
into three areas of responsibility: 
Network Services Marketing, 
Southeast Nebraska Account/Pro- 
duct Management and New Market 
Expansion. 


Continued on page 10. 


BUSINESS SERVICES — LINTEL 


W. Jensen, Manager 


T. Sonderegger, Operations Manager (LinTel) 
S. Hurtz, D. Beltz, Thrifty CALL Account Reps. 
M. France, TAS Manager 


S. Uribe, TAS Supervisor 
TAS Attendants 


C. Srb, TASCOM Senior Attendant 


TAS Attendants 


P. Kennedy, Manager ThriftyCALL Omaha 
L. O'Connor, M. Parr, M. Banks, 
ThriftyCALL Sales 
ThriftyCALL Telemarketing (LinTel) 
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Areas of responsibility for Net- 
work Services include Centrex pro- 
duct management and account 
management of communications 
equipment and services for the 
State of Nebraska, the University 
of Nebraska at Lincoln, General 
Services Administration for Lin- 
coln-based federal offices and the 
National Bank of Commerce. This 
group also manages the marketing 
agreement with AT&T Communi- 
cations, which involves WATS, toll 
analysis and 900 service. 


All LT&T commercial accounts, 
as well as product management of 
both embedded and new PBX and 
key systems, are under the Ac- 
count/Product Management area. 


In addition, this group handles 
maintenance contract sales for 
both in-place and new equipment. 


Customer Services Group 
Centralized 


Paralleling the changes in the 
marketing area were a number of 
reorganization changes in LT&T’s 
Customer Services department. The 
Centralized Operations group was 
created to handle the administra- 
tive and service functions formerly 
provided by the LT&T marketing 
section. Centralized Operations is 
responsible for interconnect com- 
pany orders and itemizing inter- 
connect charges on customers’ 


bills; conducting local traffic stu- 
dies; leasing, maintaining and col- 
lecting from pay stations; handling 
private line orders and evaluating 
and marketing products for the han- 
dicapped. This group also adminis- 
ters security communications, the 
company PBX, processes mobile 
paging orders and conducts all 
necessary customer correspondence. 


The Centralized Operations 
Group reports to Ron Cotton, 
Customer Services Manager, with 
Dale Weber coordinating and 
supervising activities of the group. 
Currently located in the 500 build- 
ing, the group expects to move to 
the 401 building as space becomes 
available. 


Look-alikes, Fairmont, Exeter Get New Offices 
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New electronic switches went into service at Fairmont and nearby 
Exeter on July 15. The new central offices are housed in the same 
type of fluted-block, mansard-roofed buildings now common 
throughout the territory for unmanned offices. Both the new building 
at Fairmont (top left) and the one at Exeter (top right) replace Spanish 
type structures erected in the 1920’s such as the one still standing at 
Fairmont (bottom). The old Exeter office was torn down to make room 
for the new office, but at Fairmont, the former telephone building now | 
serves as City Hall. Both the old offices at one time housed operators, 
office personnel, technicians and an exchange manager. The new 
digital electronic switches will operate as satellites off the York 


‘host’ switch. 
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Holidays Q%, 


Your Benefit Program =” 
®Clirery, ion 


Often referred to as ‘“‘the hidden paycheck,” the 
benefits you receive on employment at LT&T are 
additional compensation for work performed. 
Although it’s difficult to measure the exact dollar 
value of these benefits, they do provide a sizeable 
non-taxable supplement to your paycheck and can 
often result in considerable savings 1n your own out- 
of-pocket expenses. LT&T’s benefit program is 


Eligibility At: DAY 1 


Benefit: 1. 


2. 
3. 


4, 


Accident Disability 
Benefit 

Free Flu Shots 
Time off for Civic 
Duties 
Recreational 
Programs 


Eligibility At: 2 YEARS 


Benefit: 1. 
*?, 
a. 


4. 


2 weeks vacation 

4 selectables 
Sickness Disability 
Benefits 

Survivor Benefits 


Eligibility At: 15 YEARS 


Benefit: 1. 
2. 


4 weeks vacation 
Eligible for Post- 
Retirement Benefits 
(at age 65)** 


. Disability Pension 


benefits 
Additional short- 
term sickness 
benefits 


FIRST DAY OF 
MONTH FOLLOWING 
EMPLOYMENT 
*1. Health Care 
Programs 
(provided you have 
enrolled) 


60 DAYS 


1. Credit Union 
Membership 


5 YEARS 


1. Normal Retirement if 
age 65 

2. Additional sickness 
and disability benefits 


20 YEARS 


1. Early Retirement (if 
you are 55 years of 
age or older)** 

2. Additional Sickness 
Disability benefits 


anesio® 


designed to provide security and peace of mind for 
you and your family and to make your on-the-job 
experience more pleasant. 

On the following pages is a summary of the 
benefits you receive or are eligible to receive. Please 
consult your employee handbook or the Personnel 
Department for more detailed information. 


Your Benefits At A Glance 


6 MONTHS 1 YEAR 
*1. Life Insurance 1. 1 week vacation 
2. Holiday pay 2. 3 Selectable Days 
*3. Dental Care Program __3.. Military leave 
4. Telephone Concession reimbursement 
5. Stock Purchase 4. Short-term sickness 
6. Educational Refund benefits 
Program 
7. Paid funeral leave 
8 YEARS 10 YEARS 


1. Vested in Pension 
plan (after age 18) 

2. Additional Sickness 
Disability benefits 


1. 3 weeks vacation 
*2. 5 Selectables 


25 YEARS 30 YEARS 


1. 5 weeks vacation 1. Early Retirement** 
2. Early Retirement (if 

you are 50 years of 

age or older)** 
3. Additional Sickness 

Disability benefits 


*Must have continuous, full-time employment for eligibility. 


** Pensions based on years of service plus wage or classification. 
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A Summary of 
Your LT&T 
Benefits 


Pull out and keep 
available for handy 
reference. Please consult 
your employee handbook 
for more detailed 
information. 


TIME OFF WORK 


7 Holidays Per year 
New Year’s Day 
Memorial Day 
Independence Day 
Labor Day 
Veteran’s Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas Day 
Eligibility: Upon 
employment 
Who Pays? LT&T (After 6 
months service) 


Selectable Days 


Selectable days are provided 
each year for your personal 
use. These may be scheduled 
as you wish with some 
restrictions pertaining to 
work schedules. 

Eligibility: As per schedule 

If 6 months service is 

completed— 

e between January 1 and 
April 30—3 selectables that 
year 

© between May 1 and June 
30—2 selectables that year 

e between July 1 and August 
31—1 selectable that year 

All remaining years—at least 

3 selectables 

2 years service—4 selectables* 

8 years service—5 selectables* 


*Part time employees not 
eligible for more than 3 
selectables 


Who Pays? LT&T 
Paid Vacations 


You are eligible for a vacation 
with pay each year. 


*(After you have completed 
six months’ service, and will 
have a service anniversary 
during that year.) 


Eligibility: As per schedule 


After 1 year service—1 week 
2 years service—2 weeks 

8 years service—3 weeks 

15 years service—4 weeks 
25 years service—5 weeks 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Time Off For Civic Duties 


You are allowed time off to 
serve on a jury or election 
board or when subpoenaed as 
a court witness. In such cases, 
you will receive the difference 
between fees received for the 
service and your company 


pay. 
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Eligibility: Upon 
employment 
Who Pays? LT&T 


Military Service 


You are allowed to take time 
off when you are ordered out 
for military training or 
emergency service with the 
National Guard or a Reserve 
unit of one of the military 
services. If you enter the 
service of the U.S., a military 
leave of absence will be 
granted for the period of your 
military service plus 90 days 
after being entitled toa 
discharge. In either case, you 
will receive the difference 
between government pay and 
your LT&T pay rate for the 
first three months of your 
military service. 


Eligibility: After 12 months 
Who Pays? LT&T 


Funeral Leave 


You are allowed up to 3 days 
off with pay in the case of the 
death of a close relative and 1 
day to attend the funeral of a 
more distant relative. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 
Who Pays? LT&T 


HEALTH BENEFITS 


Health Care Program 
LT&T offers you an option of 
2 health insurance plans. You 
may elect coverage from Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield or 
participate in HealthAmerica. 


Basic Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield medical/hospital will 
pay many of your medical, 
surgical and hospital 
expenses. The Major Medical 
portion will, after subtracting 
the $150 deductible from the 
total covered expenses, pay 
80% of the remaining costs 
not covered by the basic 
medical/hospital plan. 


HealthAmerica pays all 
covered medical and hospital 
expenses. 

Eligibility: First day of the 
month following full-time 
employment (provided you 
have enrolled). With 
participation in Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, there is a 
waiting period of 270 days for 
any pre-existing condition 
and certain surgical 
procedures. Participation in 
HealthAmerica requires that 
you live or work in Lancaster 
County. 

Who Pays? LT&T and you 
(LT&T pays the employee 
premium for Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield and most of the 
employee premium for 
HealthAmerica. In addition, 
LT&T pays the major portion 
of the premium for family 
coverage under either plan. In 
addition, the Company 
reimburses the cost of 
Medicare, Part B, to eligible 
pensioners.) 


Dental Care Program 


LT&T’s Dental Care Program 
consists of 2 coordinated 
parts: Preventive and 
Diagnostic services are paid 
at 100% of usual and 
customary. Corrective services 
are paid according toa 
schedule, after a $50 lifetime 
deductible. You are eligible for 
up to $750 in benefits for 
yourself and $750 for each 
eligible member of your 
family during each calendar 
year. 

Orthodontia benefits are paid 
for dependents under age 19 
according to a schedule up to 
$750 lifetime maximum. 
Eligibility: First of the 
month following 6 months of 
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continuous full-time 
employment. 


Who Pays? LT&T and you 


(LT&T pays the entire 
premium cost for you and 90% 
of the premium cost for 
family coverage.) 


Employee Assistance 
Program 


LT&T, in cooperation with 
local social service agencies, 
supports an Employee 
Assistance Program. EAP 
provides assistance in helping 
you solve problems such as 
financial, family, or the use of 
drugs or alcohol, through 
counseling and referral. You 
are encouraged to seek help if 
you have a problem that 
affects you personally or your 
job. 

Eligibility: Upon 
employment 

Who Pays? LT&T pays the 
cost of administering the 
program. 


Medical Services 


You may receive free anti- 
influenza shots each fall. 
Vitamin pills may be 
purchased at reduced cost 
throughout the year. 
Eligibility: Upon 
employment 

Who Pays? LT&T and you 
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PENSION BENEFITS 


Pension Plan 


On retirement you will receive 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
from your pension benefits 
depending on your age and 
your years of service at that 
point. The amount of your 
pension will depend on your 
years of service and your job 
classification or your rate of 
pay. Normal retirement age is 
65, but early retirement is 
possible, depending on age 
and years of service at 
retirement. Pensions granted 
prior to age 55 will be 
discounted for each month 
under age 55. 


When you reach 10 years of 
service (after your 18th 
birthday) you will become 
vested in the pension plan 
which means that if you leave 
the Company for any reason 
other than retirement, 
disability, or death, you will 
have a permanent guaranteed 
right to the retirement 
benefits you have 
accumulated during your 
years of service with the 
company. 

Eligibility: You are elibible 
for early retirement if you are 
at least 55 years of age with 
20 years of net credited 
service; at least 50 years of 
age with a minimum of 25 
years of net credited service; 
or when you have completed 
30 years of net credited 
service, regardless of your 
age. You may continue 
working beyond age 65, but 
you would not accrue 
additional pension benefits. 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Social Security 


Social Security benefits will 
provide lifetime benefits for 
you and your family at your 
retirement or in the event of 
your disability or death prior 
to retirement. 

Eligibility: Upon 
employment 

Who Pays? LT&T and you 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 
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Short Term Sickness 


Short-term sickness benefits 
will protect your income if 
you are absent due to illness 
or off-the-job injury. 


Eligibility: 1-5 years. (After 
you have been absent from 
work for two days, you will be 
paid for each scheduled work 
day you are absent during the 
remainder of the first 7 
calendar days. After 5 years, 
pay for each scheduled work 
day during the first 7 
calendar days will begin with 
your first day of absence. 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Disability Pension 


If you retire at any time after 
15 years of net credited serv- 
ice because of disability you 
will be eligible for a disability 
pension figured on the same 
basis as a regular pension, 
except that the discount and 
minimum provisions do not 
apply. 

Eligibility: 15 years of 
service 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Sickness Disability 


Sickness Disability benefits 
will protect your income if 
you are absent for more than 
7 consecutive calendar days 
due to illness or off-the-job 
injury. 

Eligibility: 2 years 

Who Pays? LT&T 


Accident Disability 


These benefits are designed to 
help replace your lost 
earnings if you should become 
totally or partially disabled 
due to either a job-related 
injury or sickness. 


Eligibility: Upon 
employment 


Who Pays? LT&T 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


Survivor Benefit Payment 


Your spouse, dependent 
children, or other dependent 
relatives may qualify for a 
benefit payment if you should 
die while employed with 
LT&T. The amount of the 
payment depends upon your 
length of service and rate of 
pay at the time of your death 
or as of your Normal 
Retirement Date. 


Eligibility: After 2 years of 
service 


Who Pays? LT&T 


Group Life Insurance 


You are eligible for Group Life 
Insurance. Membership is 
optional, but if you enroll, the 
Company pays all of the first 
premium for the first $2,000 of 
coverage and a portion of the 
premium for additional 
coverage. You may elect 
coverage in accordance with 
your salary classification or 
an optional minimum 
coverage of $3,000. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 
full-time continuous 
employment. 


Who Pays? LT&T and you 


FINANCIAL 


| 


Employees Credit Union 


The Employees Credit Union 
offers you a place to save and 
borrow money at favorable 
rates. It is an employee-run 
association given assistance 
by the Company. 


Eligibility: After 60 days 


Who Pays? LT&T pays some 
administrative costs of the 
program. 


Stock Purchase Plan 


The Employee Stock Purchase 
Plan provides a convenient 
way for you to purchase 
Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company Common Stock at 
an advantageous price and 
without payment of brokerage 
commission or service charge. 
Stock may be purchased ata 
discount of 5% of the market 
price and may be purchased 
through payroll deductions as 
low as $10 per pay period or 
by making optional cash 
payments. Cash payments 
must be at least $100 per 
payment. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 


Who Pays? LT&T pays 
administrative cost. 


Savings Bond Payroll 
Deductions 


You may purchase U.S. 
Savings Bonds through a 
payroll deduction plan. When 
your deductions add up to the 
purchase price of a Bond, the 
bond will be issued in your 
name or in the name you 
designate. 

Eligibility: Upon 
employment 

Who Pays? LT&T pays 
administrative cost. 


Phone Concession 


All regular employees living 
in the operating territory of 
LT&T are eligible for a 50% 
discount on residence 
telephone service and a 
discount on some telephone 
equipment leased or 
purchased from LT &T. 
Pensioners who have attained 
15 or more years of net 
credited service before retiring 
receive a 100% discount on 
telephone service. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 
employment. 


Who Pays? LT&T 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Educational Opportunities 


LT&T offers a refund of the 
cost of approved courses 
successfully completed at a 
recognized institution. The 
Company also provides 
training and courses in a 
variety of electronic, 
management, and other areas 
of telephone work. 


Eligibility: After 6 months 
employment. 


Who Pays? LT&T 


RECREATIONAL 


Recreational Programs 


The Company policy is to 
sponsor employee recreational 
activities wherever there is 
sufficient employee interest. 
Bowling, golf, basketball, 


volleyball, trap shooting, and 
softball are among the 
activities sponsored by the 
Company. 

Eligibility: Upon 
employment 


Who Pays? LT&T and you 


Christmas Activities 


The annual Children’s 
Christmas parties and 
Christmas Observance Day 
are held each December in 
Lincoln and at Area points. 
Eligibility: Upon 
employment 

Who Pays? LT&T 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


Average Costs Per Employee Per Hour Worked 


Vacation 91¢ £: 


Other 
Paid rc 
Absences 6¢ fag 


Misc 36¢ 


Holiday 60¢ 


Sickness 35¢ 


Insurance 87¢ 


Retirement $1.49 


Total Benefits = $6.46 Per Hour Worked 
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Suggestions Yield Rewards 


Tie suggestions awarded in 
recent weeks dealt with improve- 
ments to LT&T pay telephones. 
The suggestions, which are being 
put into use, either saved the com- 
pany money or provided greater 
convenience for customers using 
the pay telephones. 


Luetta Braun, plant clerk su- 
pervisor at Superior, was pre- 
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E. L. Wheatcratt, area manager (left), with suggestion award winner Luetta Braun (righi). 


sented a $50 cash award from Area 
Manager E. L. (Bud) Wheatcraft. 
Braun’s suggestion that letters on 
pay telephone push buttons be 
white instead of the traditional 
black will make the letters easier 
to read under less than ideal condi- 
tions and by the visually handi- 
capped. All pay telephones are 
now being fitted with the new color 
plates as appropriate. 
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Cliff Kubert (left) with his supervisor, Mack Nickell. 
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Cliff Kubert received a cash 
award of $50 for his suggestion to 
modify the instruction cards 
mounted on LT'&T pay telephones. 
At Kubert’s suggestion, space is 
being provided on the instruction 
cards to write in the telephone 
number mounted on the phone. 
These numbers are often obliter- 
ated by doodling or vandalism. 
The change will result in improved 
convenience to the customer. 


Jerry Ottens, repairman in 
Supply, was awarded $80 for a 
suggestion that helped extend the 
life of some telephone booths. 
Otten’s suggestion that blue 
Scotchlite material be used to 
cover scratches and mars on hous- 
ing for certain pedestal-mounted, 
half-length booths has been im- 
plemented and will save the com- 
pany approximately $700 a year. 
The aluminum sides housing the 
booths are not replaceable, which 
meant junking the entire hous- 
ing when they became damaged. 
Scotchlite decal-type material has 
been used to fit right over the sides 
and since using this method to 
refurbish them, the company has 
not had to junk any damaged 
booths of this model. Otten’s 
check, based on the cost reduction 
formula, is equivalent to 10% of the 
total $762 first year savings. 


_ 
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United Way Campaign Worker 


Finds Helping Others Rewarding 


74 

I always tell people, ‘Your real 
reward when you contribute to the 
United Way is the good feeling you 
get about yourself,’ said Rick 
Aksamit, [&R. ‘Whether your con- 
tribution is time or money, you’re 
really helping yourself as much as 
others.’ ” 


Those words came back to Rick 
recently when he became the sur- 
prise recipient of a volunteer service 
award presented by the United Way 
for his 10-year involvement with 
the United Way fund raising cam- 
paign. The new service award, 
which will be presented annually to 
a member of a local labor union for 
volunteer service, recognizes Rick 
for his efforts in soliciting contribu- 
tions from LT&T employees and 
Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica Local 7470 members during the 
United Way’s annual fund raising 
campaign. 


“The award came as a complete 
surprise to me,” he said. “When I 
received an invitation to the United 
Way awards dinner, I supposed 
that they would be handing out cer- 
tificates of appreciation to all the 
volunteer campaign workers. When 
I found out that I was the only one 
being honored and that all those 
business executives and campaign 
workers were there to honor me, it 
was the most exciting thing that 
ever happened to me.” 


“Getting an award like this—I 
just want to share it with every- 
body involved,” he said. “The Uni- 
ted Way campaign is a real team 
effort and everybody helps make it 
a success. Everybody who contrib- 
utes to the campaign as well as the 
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Rick Aksamit... “The | 
United Way is a real team | 
effort. Everybody who 
contributes to the campaign 
deserves an award.” 


campaign workers and the agen- 
cies themselves all deserve an 
award.” 


Rick began his volunteer activi- 
ties when he was asked to become a 
canvasser in his work area at 
LT&T. He soon found out that he 
received a lot of personal satisfac- 
tion knowing his activities were 
helping someone else. 

“Working with the United Way 
changed my outlook on life,” he 
said. “It made me aware of how for- 
tunate I really was and how much I 
really have. I used to try to be a 
good neighbor and helpful to other 
people, but I always felt that I 
should do more for my community. 
That’s the main reason I got in- 
volved with United Way. It gives 
me a chance to do something for my 
community and it lets me help 
other people.” 


After several years as a can- 
vasser, he was named to the LT&T 
United Community Services Coun- 
cil and became involved in plan- 
ning the company’s annual fund 


raising campaign. In 1983 he be- 
came a Co-Colonel of the campaign 
and in 1984 served as the Colonel. 
In that position, he was responsible 
for conducting United Way meet- 
ings for employees. 


“It was pretty hard at first, to get 
up in front of a large group and 
make a speech. But I soon found 
that people were really interested in 
what I had to tell them about Un1i- 
ted Way services. If you are just 
sincere, people will listen. It was a 
good feeling when I began to realize 
that I could persuade people to par- 
ticipate in United Way giving and 
that what I was doing did make a 
difference.” 


“Company support for the United 
Way has always been terrific, both 
in giving to the campaign and pro- 
viding employees time to attend the 
meetings to learn about United 
Way. Planning all of the activities, 
however, still requires a lot of per- 
sonal time. I spent a lot of evenings 
preparing speeches and planning 
projects.” 
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During the years that Rick served 
as Co-Colonel and Colonel, LT&T 
showed a substantial increase in 
giving, in spite of a decreasing 
employee base. Last year’s average 
contribution among participating 
employees was the highest ever— 
up 8.8% or $105 for each employee 
contributing. 


“I was pleased with last year’s 
increase. Not everyone gives, of 
course, but most people are willing 
to share with the less fortunate 
when they understand all the facts. 
My job was to make sure they under- 
stood. I could tell them what the 
agencies were and how they oper- 
ated. For example, 95% of every dol- 
lar contributed goes directly to the 
agencies. That’s good value re- 
ceived for the money people give 
and it’s possible because the United 
Way holds each agency account- 
able. The commitment of each paid 
staff member in the various agen- 
cles and the high rate of volunteer- 
ism that helps an agency stretch its 
budget also helps those United Way 


dollars go further. It’s a good feel- 
ing to know that when you contrib- 
ute, most of that money is going to 
go directly to someone who needs 
it.” 

“Another thing I tell most people 
when I’m soliciting. . . ‘There’ s no 
one in Lincoln who can truthfully 
say, ‘I’ve never used any of these 
services.’ Even if people have not 
been in the position of requiring 
help from an agency, there are 
many, many programs such as the 
recreational programs that are used 
by citizens in all age groups and all 
economic brackets. The entire 
community benefits by so many of 
the United Way Agency programs 
that I feel it’s only right that the 
entire community help support 
them—that’s why the fair share 
concept is such a good one.” 


“Sometimes people decline to 
give because they don’t like a par- 
ticular program or agency being 
funded by the United Way. I always 
made an extra effort to find out 
what the complaint was and to 


resolve it. Sometimes I simply had 
to point out that all the benefits 
from the other 25 agencies out- 
weighed the disadvantages from 
the one agency someone didn’t 


like.” 


“Although not everyone will give, 
when I run into someone who won’t 
talk about it, I get pretty persistent. 
I'll keep coming back until they do 
take the time to let me tell them 
about United Way. Then if they still 
don’t contribute, at least I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I’ve 
done my best. And a lot of times, 
once they’ve taken the time to learn 
about United Way, they end up giv- 
ing. And once they do, they feel 
good about themselves. So you see 
it helps them as much as others.” 


This year’s United Way cam- 
paign will begin Sept. 16 and run 
through October 31. Heading the 
LT&T campaign will be John Dage- 
ford, Colonel, and Bob Biel, Co- 
Colonel. Aksamit plans to continue 
his involvement with the fund drive 
by serving as a canvasser. 


United Way Goal Up 7 Percent 


The United Way board, meeting June 27, set a cam- 
paign goal of $2.47 million, a 7 percent increase over the 


amount raised last year. The board also approved tenta- 
tive allocations of $2.43 million to its 26 partner agen- 


cies for their 1986 budgets. 


Campaign Chairman Martin Massengale told the 
board that the goal translates into $161,827 in new dol- 
lars. The board is hoping to gain much of the increase 


American Red Cross 
Assn. for Retarded 
Citizens 


Boy Scouts 
Camp Fire 


from an expanded base of new givers rather than solicit- Bureau 


ing more money from the usual donors. Currently, 30 
companies in the community account for 48 percent of 
the contributions through their corporate and employee 


gifts. 


About 450 volunteers will be involved in fund-rais- 
ing. More than 100 volunteers spent two months review- 


Family Service Assn. 
Food Bank 
Friendship Home 
Goodwill 

Home Services 
Indian Center 
League of Human 


ing agency budgets for 1986 funding recommendations. Divaity 


Final allocations will be made to the agencies in 
November when the campaign results are in. 

New programs in partner agencies which have been 
tentatively approved for funding include the Indian 
Center Pre-school program ($13,171) and the Family 
Service Association Day Care Homes program ($21,278). 
The Food Bank will join the United Way ranks with 
$26,237 in funding. Although tentative allocations are 
up 11.4 percent over last year, agencies together had 
requested a 25 percent increase in funding for 1986. 


Lincoln Council on 


Lincoln-Lancaster 
Drug Projects 


People’s City Mission 
Personal Crisis 
Salvation Army 
United Way 


The following chart shows what agencies received YMCA 


last year, what they requested for 1986 and what their 


YWCA 


tentative allocations are along with the percent of 


increase or decrease in their planned funding. 


July/August 1985 


*Pending 


Belmont Comm. Center 


Catholic Social Service 


Child Guidance Center 


Legal Service of SW Neb. 


Alcoholism & Drugs 


Madonna Day Services 
Malone Comm. Center 


Willard Comm. Center 


1986 Percent 
1985 1986 Recomm. Chance 
Allocation Request Allocation from 1985 


363,271 384,521 382,361 5.3 
112,311 126,570 126,570 Lent 
35,076 38,099 38,099 8.6 
82,303 92,000 87,853 6.7 
51,867 58,000 56,065 8.1 
46,602 72,275 *46,602 0.0 
117,308 128,990 124,375 6.0 
194,082 233,585 240,861 24.1 
26,237 
13,885 40,000 30,393 119.4 
27,905 84,401 29,021 4.0 
44,595 88,645 55,059 23.4 
36,365 49,156 58,295 60.3 
12,041 29,221 23,441 94.7 
49,968 57,713 51,967 4.0 
56,424 59,173 54,112 4.1 
17,164 27,316 18,880 10.0 
43,967 50,356 50,356 14.5 
99,931 99,931 *99,931 0.0 
65,918 69,214 69,214 5.0 
2,872 3,100 3,100 fee 
80,777 94,625 84,099 4.1 
342,068 361,301 361,301 5.6 
28,648 32,766 32,766 14.4 
108,933 137,534 116,549 7.0 
151,761 167,567 166,967 10.0 
ly 


Honored by the American Heart Association for his lifesaving efforts, Bruce Whitefoot (left) 
receives a certificate and the congratulations of Bill Etmund (right) of the LincoIn Division of the 
Heart Association. 


Whitefoot Honored by Heart Association 


see Whitefoot, LT&T con- _ tion’s “Sudden Death, Man-on-the- 
struction worker, and Leonard _ street’? award occurred about a 
Glover, a Burlington railroad year ago near the Waverly Inter- 


LT& T BRIEFS 


scene, saw two cars stopped and 
the drivers apparently having an 
altercation. One of the men left his 
car, ran up to the other car and 
thrust his foot through a window 
in an attempt to kick the other 
driver. As the driver drove off the 
first man was thrown to the pave- 
ment receiving head and chest 
injuries. At that point Whitefoot 
drove up, saw the injured man on 
the ground and stopped to render 
assistance. Whitefoot and Glover 
instructed bystanders to call 911 
and began administering CPR to 
the injured man who was having 
trouble breathing. After the man 
stopped breathing, they continued 
administering CPR until the 
rescue squad arrived. Although 
the man later died of head and 
chest injuries, Whitefoot and 
Glover were cited for their prompt 
and professional actions at the 
accident scene. Both men are 
members of the Waverly Volunteer 
Fire Department. Whitefoot also 
serves on the Waverly Volunteer 
Rescue Squad, although he was 
not on duty at the time of the inci- 
dent for which he received the 
award. 


worker, were honored this spring 
by the American Heart Associa- 
tion for their efforts to save a 
man’s life. 


state-80 interchange. Both men 
were enroute home from work 
when they happened on the scene 
of an injury and stopped to give 


The awards were presented to 
Whitefoot and Glover at the 
annual awards banquet of the 
Lincoln Division of the American 


The incident for which the two 28Sistance. 
men received the Heart Associa- 
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easy as 
Hospitals 

are good places 
to get out of. 
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Heart Association held April 16. 


Glover, arriving first on the @) 


Nobody likes to go to the hospital. But it's surprising how 
many people stay in the hospital longer than they really have 
to. The fact is, studies have shown that many patients stay up 
to two days longer than medically necessary. Why? 


Call it missed communication between physician and patient. 
Call it overcautiousness. But at an average daily charge of 
$237.73,* call it downright expensive. 


The way health care costs are skyrocketing today, we all need 
to help hold the line. One way to help is to leave the hospital 
as soon as you can. After all, there's a lot to be said for 
recuperating at home, in the comfort of familiar surroundings. 


And when you consider the cost of another day in the hospital, 
there's no place like home sweet home. 
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Pioneers Honor the Late Tyler Ryan 


Pioneers First Vice President Larry Davis (left) and Beth Ryan (right), wife of the late Tyler 
Ryan, pose with a plaque presented to Mrs. Ryan by the Frank H. Woods Chapter of the 
Pioneers during the Nebraska Telephone Association’s annual meeting in Lincoin. The award 
commemorates Ryan’s service to the Pioneers and to the telephone industry. Ryan had served 
30 years with LT&T and was Vice President, Operations, from 1967 until his death in 1973. 


Fischer “Boss of the Year” 


Plattsmouth Area Manager Richard Fischer proudly displays the plaque that names him, 
“Boss of the Year.’’ The award was presented to Fischer by the Heritage Hill Charter Chapter 
of the American Business Women during that group’s annual “Boss Night’’ May 6. Fischer, 
who supervises 19 employees and has more than 37 years of service with LT&T, was selected 
on the basis of his experience, education, civic and community involvement. 


Geist 
Elected 
By NTA 


Lier President James E. Geist 
was elected president of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Association 
(NTA) during the organization’s 
annual convention in Lincoln May 
13-15. The Association represents 
44 Nebraska telephone companies. 

Geist has served on the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors since 
1982 and was Vice-President in 
1984. He also serves on the Board 
of Directors of the United States 
Telephone Association (USTA) 
and was the 1981-82 president of 
that organization. 


LIT&T Directors 
PIONOTEC 


Paul Schorr 


Duane Acklie 


die members of the LT&T 
Board of Directors received honor- 
ary degrees from the University of 
Nebraska during May commence- 
ment ceremonies in Lincoln. 
Duane Acklie (left) was the recip- 
ient of an Alumni Distinguished 
Service Award. An Honorary Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters was pres- 
ented to Paul C. Schorr, III (right), 
president of Commonwealth Com- 
panies, Inc. Acklie is president and 
chief executive officer of Crete 
Carrier. C 


Why Don't We? 
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The Employee Suggestion 
Program often generates 
questions or issues that are of 
interest to many employees. 
Why Don’t We.. .2, 

will provide a forum where 
employees’ suggestions and the 
findings of the Suggestion 
Committee can be shared. The 
suggestions and the answers may 
be edited for brevity and to 
maintain the anonymity of the 
suggesters. 


Why don’t we install two 
ordinary sinks in place of the 
“tub sink”’ in the ladies 
restroom on the second floor 
of the 21st and L building? 
The tub sink was out of 
operation for two weeks at 
one point. Users have no 
control over the temperature 
of the sink and water often 
gets scalding hot after it has 
been used a few times. Some 
people are washing their 
hands in the drinking 
fountain to save time and that 
is a health hazard. 


We regret that the sink was out 
of operation for such a long 
period of time. Needed 
replacement parts could not be 
found in Lincoln and it took some 
time to order and ship them from 
Chicago. However, additional 
spare parts have been ordered 
and are being held in stock here 
to prevent any recurrence of 
delay should repairs again be 
needed. The industrial type sink 
was put in place when the 
building was built because it is 
designed to permit several people 
to wash up at the same time and 
was felt to be more appropriate 
for that particular location. There 
are no plans to replace the sink 
which is fully operational now 
that repairs have been completed. 


The water at the warehouse is 
maintained at a low enough 
temperature to prevent scalding. 
However, if at any time it is too 
warm for comfort, please contact 
Building Operations personnel 
who will lower the temperature 
by adjusting the mixing valve in 
the sink. 


The problem of personnel using 
the drinking fountain to wash 
their hands has been called to the 
attention of supervisors in the 
area who will take corrective 
action. 


Why don’t we install some 
kind of ventilation in the 
ladies rest room on the 5th 
floor of the 15th & M 
building? There is no air 
conditioning and often times 
it is stifling in there. Ifa 
person were ill, the warm 
thick air would not help. 
Would it be possible to take 
out a pane of glass from the 
window and install a 
ventilation fan? 


The restrooms on the fifth floor 
are air-conditioned just as is the 
rest of the building. Because of 
their locations on exterior walls 
with southern exposure windows, 
however, they probably do not 
cool as efficiently as the 
restrooms in the interior of the 


building. Like all restrooms in the 


building, this one is vented to 
ducts leading to the roof where 
the air is exhausted. This is a 
much more practical method than 
venting through windows. We 
have asked Building Services 
personnel to check the venting 
system to see that it is working 
properly and have been assured 
that it is. 
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Why don’t we make the 
CXP-5 offices more 
economical by installing 
styrofoam on the walls, then 
placing sheet rock or panel 
over it? We could blow 
insulation into the attic or 
install a fiberglass blanket. 


The addition of insulation to a 
CXP-5 office was first proposed 
several years ago. At that time, a 
project study by an LT&T 
building design engineer showed 
that installing insulation and 
drywall would generate a 
considerable amount of dust, a 
condition which would have an 
adverse effect on the equipment 
operating in the building. 


Based on an anticipated annual 
increase of 6% in the cost of 
electricity, it would be five years 
before any savings in electricity 
could offset the cost of insulating 
the walls and ten years before 
there could be any savings from 
insulating the ceiling. 


These factors combine to make 
such a project unattractive. 


LIT Magazine 


Service Anniversaries 


Johnson’s Career with LIQT 
Spans Four Decades 


Tussmpnd L. Johnson, area manager at Wahoo, achieved 
a milestone few achieve when he observed his 40th anni- 
versary with the company on July 7. He was honored on the 
occasion by a luncheon in Lincoln, where a clock and sery- 
ice emblem were presented by LI&T President James f. 
Geist. Senior Vice President Charles Arnold reviewed 
Johnson’s career with the company. Among those attend- 
ing were LT&T officers and department heads; co-workers 
Joe Carr, wire chief at Wahoo, and L. D. Andergon, 
exchange manager at Ashland; and Mrs. Johnson. Com- 
mented Mrs. Johnson during the luncheon, “Ramey’s goal 
was always to be an area manager. 

Johnson joined LT&T as a combination man at Tecum- 
seh in 1945, but prior to that had worked part time for the 
company while he was still in high school. In 1953 he 
became exchange manager at Cook and Burr and moved 
with his family to Cook where they remained for five years. 
He was named acting manager at Friend in 1958 and later 
that year was promoted to manager. During a reorganiza- 
tion of LT&T territorial districts in 1959, he was transferred 
to Ashland where he was exchange manager for nearly 22 
years. He was promoted to area manager at Wahoo in 
December 1971. . 

Johnson, who is known to his many LIT'&T friends as 
Ramey, is also known throughout the company as an 
ardent golfer and angler and was mentioned numerous 
times in the old Telephone News for his achievements in 
those fields. 


July/August 1985 


In Memoriam Retirements 


Albert C. 
Andres 


Marguerite 
Bray 


Albert C. Andres, retired 
combinationman from 
Stromsburg, died June 20. 
He was 63 years old. 

Andres began working for 
LT&T as a tree trimmer at 
Hebron in 1947. He trans- 
ferred to Stromsburg in 1951 
where he was a combina- 
tionman. He also worked at 
Tecumseh for nearly 10 
years, returning in 1974 to 
Stromsburg. He had 30 
years of service with the 
company when he retired in 
1977. Following retifement 
he continued to make his 
home in Stromsburg. 


Marguerite Bray, retired 
operator in Syracuse, died 
July 15. She had been 
retired since November 1, 
1951. 

She started her career 
with LT&T in March 1922 
as a student operator. A 
year later she became a 
night operator and con- 
tinued to fill that position 
until her retirement. She 
accumulated 29 years and 
seven months of net cred- 
ited service. She was a life 
member of the Telephone 
Pioneers. 

Funeral services were 
held July 18 at Syracuse. 
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Mary 
Schellpeper 


Mary Schellpeper, opera- 
tor services, retired May 17 
ending a 25-year career in 
telephony. She joined 
LT&T in September 1959 as 
a directory assistance 
operator in Lincoln and 
continued to serve in that 
capacity during her entire 
career with LT&T. 

Retirement was not the 
only change in store for 
Schellpeper this summer. 
On June 1 she wed retired 
Geneva auto dealer, Louis 
Issler and changed her resi- 
dence from Lincoln to Gen- 
eva. Mr. Issler is the 
brother of Lorene Lienhart, 
also a directory assistance 
operator, who has been a 
long-time friend and co- 
worker of Mrs. Issler. 

Following the wedding, 
the couple headed for Cali- 
fornia where each of them 
has children living. Follow- 
ing an extended visit in 
California they plan to 
spend several months in 
Arizona where they will be 
able to golf in the winter 
months. 

Prior to joining LT&T, 
Schelipeper was a home- 
maker and says of her tele- 
phone career, “It was one of 
the best things that hap- 
pened to me. I’ve certainly 
enjoyed it here.” 
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AO years 


Raymond Johnson 
Wahoo 
40 years/July 


35 years 


Gary Clifford 
Lincoln 
35 years/ August 


Wilma Drake 
Lincoln 
35 years/May 


Cleora Lawrence 
Nebraska City 
35 years/July 


30 years 


Robert Ankersen 
Beatrice 
30 years/May 


Warren Drake 
Lincoln 
30 years/ August 


Robert Flowers 
Lincoln 
30 years/July 


August Jensen 
York 
30 years/July 
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Renos Kunz 
Nebraska City 
30 years/July 


Gerald Laschanzky | « 
Lincoln ‘aps 
30 years/August 


Robert Luft 
Seward 
30 years/August 


Patsy Sherman . 


Lincoln 
30 years/ August 


Raymond Strauss 
Lincoln 
30 years/June 


Kenneth Studier 
Superior 
30 years/ August 


J erry Swensen 
Lincoln 
30 years/July 


Roger Weber 
Beatrice 
30 years/June 


25 years 


Roberta Bohl 
Lincoln 
25 years/ August 


Douglas Cease 
Lincoln 
25 years/ August 


Roger Ehrlich 
Lincoln 
25 years/May 


Robert Genrich 
Beatrice 
25 years/July 


Martha Gregg 
Lincoln 
25 years/ August 


Kathleen Hartman } 


Lincoln 
25 years/ August 


Charles Moore 
Lincoln 
25 years/June 


Donny Sedersten 
Lincoln 


25 years/ August 


Florence 
Uhrmacher 
Lincoln 

25 years/June 


Larry Willet 
Lincoln 
25 years/ August 


20 years 


Lauretta Baker 
Lincoln 
20 years/ August 


Laveda Bohling 
Tecumseh 
20 years/May 


15 years 


Janet Anderson 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


June Barney 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Donald Baxter 
Hastings 
15 years/ August 


Marjorie Boerner 
Nebraska City 
15 years/ August 


LIT Magazine 


Karen Crumb 
Lincoln 
15 years/August 


Nancy Frankforter 
Geneva 
15 years/June 


Larry Hale 
Hastings 
15 years/May 


Laura Jaeger 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Robert Long 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


Isidro (Bill) Medina 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


LeRoy Ochsner 
Hastings 
15 years/July 


Thomas Roach 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


July/August 1985 


Richard Way 
Lincoln 
15 years/June 


10 years 


James Anderson 


Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Robert Bade 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


Steven Borders 
Hastings 
10 years/May 


John Brey 
Lincoln 
10 years/ August 


John Burns 
Hastings 
10 years/July 


Phyllis Day 
Hebron 
10 years/July 


Gary Markwell 
Hastings 
10 years/July 


Cynthia Ostransky 
Lincoln 
10 years/July 


Carolyn Story 
Lincoln 
10 years/June 


Michael 
VanLaningham 
Fairbury 

10 years/August 


Richard Werner 
Lincoln 
10 years/August 


5 years 


Amy Ball 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Sharon Bliemeister 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Doris Blum 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Norma Fleisher 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


John Gapp 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Karen Hudson 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Weston Jackson 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Also observing anniversaries: 


James Bryant 
Lincoln 
25 years/May 
Ian Summers 
Lincoln 
25 years/May 


Arley Underwood 
York 

25 years/May 
Larry Allison 
Lincoln 

20 years/May 


Adeline Born 
Lincoln 

20 years/ August 
Mary Craig 
Beatrice 

20 years/July 
John Huls 
Lincoln 

20 years/ August 
Lloyd Lane 
Lincoln 

20 years/June 
Glenwood Neujahr 
York 

20 years/May 
Billie Renker 
Lincoln 

20 years/May 


George Wasson, Jr. 


Hastings 

20 years/May 
Thomas Gant 
Lincoln 

15 years/ August 


Kathryn Hammer 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Deborah Hansel 
Lincoln 
15 years/July 


William Maddox 
Lincoln 

15 years/ August 
David Mohatt 
Lincoln 

15 years/May 
William Nelson 
Wahoo 

15 years/June 


Joan Sprouse 
Lincoln 

15 years/July 
Judith Sullivan 
Lincoln 

15 years/June 
Walter Tucker 
Lincoln 

15 years/July 


Eugene Van Ackersen 
Lincoln 

15 years/ August 
Kathy Vance 

Lincoln 

15 years/August 
Thomas Vance 
Lincoln 

15 years/August 


Logan Van Hoosen, Jr. 
Lincoln 
15 years/May 


Edward Wingrove 
Lincoln 
15 years/ August 


Diane Bell 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
Jimmy Craig 
Lincoln 

10 years/June 


Peter Gensheimer 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Judy Heller 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 
Terry Howe 
Lincoln 

10 years/ August 
Catherine Huber 
Lincoln 

10 years/June 
Herman Kraenow 
Nebraska City 

10 years/July 
John Mahaney 
Lincoln 

10 years/May 


Marcell Richards 
Lincoln 
10 years/May 


Chery] Sedersten 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
Sharon Shaner 
Lincoln 

10 years/July 
Steve Singleton 
Lincoln 

10 years/June 


Judy Wasson 
Lincoln 

10 years/ August 
Ronald Watermeier 
Lincoln 

10 years/ August 
Barbra Churchill 
Lincoln 

5 years/May 


William Dye 
Lincoln 

5 years/July 
Cheryl Garday 
Lincoln 

5 years/June 


Tracey Green 
Lincoln 
5 years/ August 


Lauri Hansen 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Frank Laher 
Lincoln 
5 years/May 


Mary Perkins 
Lincoln 
5 years/June 


Shelly Roberts 
Lincoln 

5 years/May 
James Stephen 
Lincoln 

5 years/June 
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he LT&T tele- ~~ 
phone book has been , : 
Lincoln's most reliable 
phone information source 
for over 80 years featuring: 
m= A complete listing of 
each name 
m@ A complete emergency 
number section , 
@ Helpful information about LT&T products and services 
and about connecting your phone 
m Yellow pages advertising to find the business or 
service you need 
m@ Yellow pages index with page numbers 


For the most reliable 
residential and business listing 
information, turn to the reliable, . > 
accurate and convenient LT¢T Lincoln Telephone 


telephone book ...the most com- Your communication 
plete book of its kind. connection. 
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Skyscrapers of the plains, grain eleva- 
tors like the one at Utica and those 
located in nearly every community in 
LV&T’s territory hold the abundant 
harvest on which much of the state’s 


economy relies. 


COMMENTS 


Rate Case Calls Attention to Importance of Service 


Early in September, LT&T filed a 
rate case application with the 
Nebraska Public Service Commis- 
sion. As a general rule, rate 
applications are received by our 
customers without too much stir. 
They accept the fact that as the cost 
of living rises, so too will the cost of 
telephone services. On the whole, 
customers have appreciated the fact 
that telephone costs edged up only 
about half the amount of most other 
goods and services which have more 
than tripled in the past couple of 
inflation-ridden decades. 

This rate application differs from 
those in the past, however, since it 
follows on the heels of the $1.00 
subscriber line charge ordered earlier 
this year by the FCC. And that 
charge will increase to $2 in June 
1986. One could hardly blame 
customers if they begin asking, 
“What extra value are we getting for 
our extra dollars?” 

We can talk about all the enhanced 
services made possible by advanced 
technology—technology which LT&T 
has gone to some considerable 
expense to make available to its 
customers. But for most customers 
better service simply means being 
served better by their local telephone 
company. Our customers expect, and 
have the right to expect that their 
telecommunications needs be 
provided swiftly and efficiently. And 
it takes more than the latest 
technology to do that. It takes 


dedication from every employee. 
LT&T sells telephone service, but it is 
the employees who sell the telephone 
company. Whether you’re on the 
front lines with the customer on a 
daily basis, or providing the backup 
support that makes their telephone 
system work, each of you controls 
how our customers view us. 

In our story on page 14, we 
highlight three employees whose 
extra effort gave customers a positive 
view of the telephone company. We 
hope to publish many more stories 
like this in future issues. 

Extra effort is also one of the 
themes of our story on LT&T’s Board 
of Directors on page 3. Several of the 
Directors speak of the extra effort 
that will be required of LT&T’s 
management team and its directors 
as they seek to guide the company 
into a new and more competitive 
future. 

The rate case will undoubtedly turn 
public attention to the telephone 
company and the service it provides. 
How the public reacts to our rate 
application will depend a great deal 
on how we react to our customers’ 
needs. 
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Meet the LT&T Board of Directors 


They Face the Challenge 


Eleven outside business and industry leaders serve on LT&T’s Board of Directors. Elected by the stock- 
holders, the Board’s function is primarily to protect stockholder interests and to support management in 
decision making. In the following interview they discuss how changes in the communications industry have 


affected their roles as directors. 


“Policy should be 
determined, 
taking into 
consideration the 
diverse and 
sometimes 
differing 
interests of 
consumers, 
employees and 
shareholders.”’ 


E. J. Faulkner 


The senior member of LT'&T’s Board of Directors, E. J. 
Faulkner has been associated with the company since 
1956. He is Honorary Chairman of the Board and Exec- 
utive Counsel of Woodmen of the World, a Lincoln-based 


H. Lainson was elected to the Board of Directors at 
LT&T in 1967. He is Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer of Dutton Lainson Company of Hast- 
ings; President, and a member of the Board of Directors 
of Midland Corporation, and has served as a Director of 
the boards of the Nebraska Broadcasting Corporation 
and the City National Bank and Trust Company of 
Hastings. 


Mr. Lainson commented that he felt the role of 
LT&T’s Board was being somewhat enlarged as a result 
of deregulation. 


“In the past, operation of the telephone company 
was more technical and we were not involved in the 
day-to-day operations. Our work will probably be inten- 
sified, however, as a result of competition and sales fac- 
tors. We will need to spend more time keeping ourselves 
educated about the business than in the past. However, 
LT&T’s management has always done a better than 
usual job of keeping the Board informed about its activ1- 
ties.” 
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insurer. He served 40 years on the board of First 
National Bank and Trust Company of Lincoln before 
retiring from that position. He is active on the boards of 
Universal Surety Company and a number of civic 
organizations. 


Mr. Faulkner’s many years of experience led him to 
comment, “It’s been my observation that industries that 
have a significant public impact such as the telephone 
company and the banking and insurance companies are 
more closely regulated than other businesses. And 
rightly so. Their social importance requires it.” 


“As LT&T becomes more market-driven, its Board 
has an opportunity to be more helpful to management. 
When policy is formulated, we must have as our objec- 
tives, providing the public with the best possible service 
at the lowest fair cost and earning a sufficient return to 
compensate our employees and owners, while allowing 
the company to remain competitive and hopefully 
increase market share.” 


“Competition 
adds a new 
dimension for the 
Board of Direc- 
tors to be con- 
cerned about.’’ 


Hal Lainson 


“The Board’s primary responsibility is still protec- 
tion of the interests of the shareholders and employees, 
but our challenge today will be to see that the company 
remains strong and to be sure that we take advantage of 
many newly offered opportunities.” 


“LT&T has the 
fundamental 
strength that 
should enable the 
company to 
become more 
involved in 
developing new 
business 
activities.” 


J. Taylor Greer 


A here Greer has served 13 years on LT &T’s Board of 
Directors. As a partner in the law firm of Woods, Ait- 
ken, Smith, Greer, Overcash & Spangler and the com- 
pany’s general counsel, he is perhaps more closely 
associated with the day-to-day operation of the com- 


Daurwara Varner joined LT'&T’s Board of Directors in 
1977. In addition to serving as an LT&T Director, he is 
on the boards of Williams Company of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Chicago-Pacific Company in Chicago, Illinois, 
Coslin-Cook Company of San Francisco and Honolulu, 
Valmont Industries of Valley, Nebraska and Woodmen 
Accident and Life Insurance Company of Lincoln. 


According to Mr. Varner, the role of a Director is 
basically the same in any industry. ‘“‘We have to be cer- 
tain that we have good management, protect the stock- 
holders’ interests, make certain assets are wisely man- 
aged, make sure employees are fairly treated and that 
the company makes a good return on investment. The 
new deregulated environment, however, puts a very spe- 
clal burden on management and Directors. For the 
Directors it means working more closely with manage- 
ment to help identify new areas where the company can 
deploy its efforts.” 


“Success in the future will be directly related to the 
creativity and skills of the company’s management 
staff with the support of the company’s Directors.” 


“TI see a bright 
future for the 
telephone 
company.”’ 
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Donald H. Pegler, Jr. 


pany than other members of the Board. Mr. Greer also 
serves on the Board of Directors of the National Bank 
of Commerce and The Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, both located in Lincoln. 


“Deregulation will make little change in the Board’s 
responsibility, although it may modify it somewhat,” 
he said. ““When the telephone industry was completely 
regulated 20 to 25 years ago, our opportunity for busi- 
ness activity was fairly well limited. As a result of 
deregulation, however, there is a greater necessity to 
obtain revenues from other sources. There is also 
greater risk and less stability of income. There will still 
be an assured continuous revenue stream from the 
regulated side of the business, but we need to diversify 
our sources of revenue. In this deregulated climate 
there will be a greater responsibility for the Board to 
keep themselves informed.” 


“T believe that LT&T has an assured future, but we 
will have to work harder at it than we did 10 years 
ago.” 


“We have a 
whole wide 
world in front of 
us now, but we 
need to avoid the 
temptation to 
move forward 
too fast.”’ 
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Durward B. Varner 


“The opportunities for LT&T are great. There is an 
exciting potential for future growth but it must be care- 
fully monitored to protect the company’s assets. There is 
a whole, wide world in front of us, but we must avoid the 
temptation to move too fast and our eagerness to surge 
ahead with new ventures must be tempered by the reali- 
ties of the marketplace.” 


Donata Pegler has served on LY'&T’s Board of Direc- 
tors since 1979. He is Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer of Pegler-Sysco Food Services Com- 
pany and also serves on the boards of the National 
Bank of Commerce and the Compton Foods Company. 


“T don’t see any significant differences in the 
responsibilities of the Board under deregulation,” he 
comments. “‘I believe that we will have to be more alert 
to opportunities for expansion outside the telephone 
business. However, coming from a competitive business, 
Board members may be able to help management to a 
greater degree. As the company moves into new areas of 
business, Board members in their travels around the 
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country can be alert to new opportunities and report 
these to management.” 


“There are a lot of opportunities for the telephone 


“LT&T is way 
ahead of many 
companies in the 
use of modern 
technology.”’ 


George Kelm 


Crore Kelm has been a Director at LT&T since 1979. 
He is President and Chief Executive Officer of Sahara 
Enterprises, Inc., of Chicago and also serves on the 
boards of A.M. International as well as several privately 
held smaller firms. 


LT &T is the only regulated industry on whose board 
he serves. “There are some differences in the LT&T 
Board’s responsibilities,” he says. 


“The revenue side of a regulated business is not 


lass Seward has been on LT'&T’s Board of Directors 
since 1981. Now retired, he was Chairman of the Board 
at Bankers Life Nebraska. Among the other boards on 
which he formerly served were the National Bank of 
Commerce and Storecraft Company of Beatrice. 


“As a regulated industry, the Telephone Company 
has much less control over revenue increases and as a 
result has to work a lot harder at expense control.” 


“T expect to see the responsibility of the Board 
increase with deregulation. In the past, regulatory 
bodies made a lot of the decisions for us. Now there will 
have to be more decisions made by management anda 
director who is there to serve will have to accept a 
greater responsibility for approving those management 
decisions and sharing in policy-making.” 


“To succeed in the future LT&T will have to main- 
tain its niche in the telephone business—to keep the 
business it already has. It will also become very impor- 
tant for us to keep up with all the technological changes. 
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company in a deregulated environment. We will be able 
to look at these different things and choose from them. I 
see a bright future for the telephone company.” 


wholly under the control of management and the Board. 
In a regulated industry, our control is more over expen- 
ditures than revenues, although even those are some- 
what determined by deregulation.” 


“T don’t anticipate any great changes in the role of 
the Board as a result of deregulation and competition, 
but greater diligence will be required. Our responsibility 
will be in the area of developing strategic plans and 
making sure that management has the people to get the 
job done.” he said. 


“Tn the regulated area of the business our challenge 
will be to do our utmost to reduce the cost of providing 
regulated telephone service so that we can reduce the 
threat of bypass.” 


‘“‘We will also be challenged to determine whether or 
not the company can compete in non-regulated areas 
where the competition is absolutely intense. We will be 
competing in an overactive market—something where 
we have not had a great deal of experience. LT&T’s 
future in local services is strong, however. The company 
is further along than most companies of comparable 
size, or even larger, in the use of modern technology and 
that gives us a definite advantage.” 


“LT&T’s outlook 
for the future is 
very positive. 
The company has 
good 
management, is 
strong on 
expertise and has 
a work force 
with a positive 
attitude.”’ 


Harry P. Seward, Jr. 


Things are changing so fast in the telecommunications 
industry that keeping up with all these activities will be 
very challenging. I feel very positive about the com- 
pany’s future however. We have some good minds work- 
ing on the problems and they know what they are 
doing.”’ 


continued ... 


“T think LT&T’s 
future outlooR is 
great. Asan 
independent 
telephone 
company, LT&T 
has many 
opportunities it 
can take 
advantage of.”’ 


William Cook, Jr. 


W illiam Cook joined LT&T’s Board of Directors in 
1981. He also serves on the boards of Bankers Life 
Nebraska, Storecraft Manufacturing of Beatrice, the 


iS er Acklie, President and Chief Executive Officer 
of Crete Carrier Corporation, a Lincoln-based trucking 
firm, has been a member of LT&T’s Board of Directors 
since 1983. He also serves as Chairman of the Board of 
Shaffer Trucking Company, Inc., of New Kingstown, 
Pennsylvania and the Bank of Norfolk, Nebraska. He is 
a member of the boards of Idle Wilde Foods, Worcester, 
Massachussetts, the Hawkeye Bancorporation, Des 
Moines, Iowa and Bankers Life Nebraska. 


A graduate of UNL’s School of Law, he is a member 
of the American and Nebraska Bar Associations. He 
serves as Vice Chairman of the Nebraska Highway 
Commission, Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University and is on the board of 
the University of Nebraska Foundation. 


Although he says that the Board’s basic function is 
supporting management rather than setting daily pol- 
icy, he feels that the Board’s role will be affected by 
deregulation. 


‘We need to give our support to the managers who 
are going to take some risks as they take the leadership 
in a Changing communications environment. Nebraska 
is moving out of the agricultural environment and its 
future is going to be in communications. The Lincoln 
Telephone Company will be an important part of that.” 


“My experience in both the trucking and banking 
industries as they moved into a deregulated environ- 


Beatrice National Bank and Trust, the Pickrell State 
Bank and Wymore State Bank. 


According to Mr. Cook, the changing environment 
resulting from deregulation will not have a great deal of 
effect on the Board. ‘Our main responsibility is to the 
shareholders who elect us,” he said. “‘I don’t see much 
change in that. We will, however, have a greater respon- 
sibility to work with management, to assist manage- 
ment in any way we can, and to see that the company 
maintains its earnings and continues to be a viable 
company.” 


“T think LT&T will be able to take advantage of new 
opportunities as a result of deregulation. LT'&T is small 
enough that it can react to changes in the market faster 
than the larger telephone companies.” 


“The 80’s will be 7 
the decade of the | 
marketers. Those 4 ‘ | 
who can produce ! \ 

a high quality 
service at a 
reasonable cost 
to the public are 
going to be the 
winners.”’ 


Duane W. Acklie 


ment has given me some background in this type of 
transition. Both industries had been heavily regulated 
and are now free and open to competition. In both cases, 
those companies that were well managed and were 
doing well before deregulation have continued to do well 
after deregulation. What I’ve seen in the trucking and 
banking industries is very similar to what we are expe- 
rlencing now in the telecommunications industry. The 
trucking industry began moving into deregulation in 
about 1978 and it has been very exciting and challeng- 
ing. I think the challenges of deregulation will add 
excitement to this business.”’ 


continued.... 
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“We will need to 
exercise caution, 
but I would 
expect to see 
LT&T become 
more 
competitive.” 


Paul C. Schorr, Ill 


Pau Schorr has been a member of LT'&T’s Board 
since 1973. He is President of Commonwealth Compan- 


Witiam Smith joined LT&T’s Board of Directors in 
1983. He is President of First National Bank and also 
President of First Tier Corporation. He serves on the 
boards of Bankers Life Nebraska, First Tier, First 
National Bank and Farmer’s Mutual. 


“The role of the Board at LT&T is primarily to make 
sure that the company has skilled management, the 
management team develops strategic plans and policies 
to be submitted to the Board for approval, and the 
reporting systems are in place so the Board can monitor 
the company’s progress.” 


“The next few years will be challenging for the 
company, its management and the Board as we strive to 
adjust to a deregulated, competitive environment and 
attempt to move ahead on a growth basis.” 


“T am optimistic about LT&T’s future, but it will be 
difficult. We will be facing competition from giants with 
nationwide connections and large resources.” 
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ies, Inc., and also serves on the boards of Bankers Life 
Nebraska and Fremont and Gateway BancShares. 


According to Mr. Schorr, deregulation will put a 
much greater responsibility on the Board. ‘“We’re in a 
whole new arena now. There will be an added burden on 
management to make the right decisions and an added 
burden on the Board to see that stockholders’ interests 
are protected as the company enters the competitive 
market.” 


“T see a good future for the company, although we 
are in a non-growth area at the moment. We will need to 
exercise caution, of course, but I would expect LT&T to 
become more competitive.” 


“The successful 
company will be 
the one that 
provides the best 
service at the 
lowest price.” 


ee 


“LT&T, because of its long years of services to the 
communities it serves, will have some advantage over 
its competitors but that advantage may be minimal. 
People aren’t loyal to a specific company like they used 
to be. Today, the business will go to the company that 
provides the best service for the lowest cost. LT&T’s 
large and skilled staff should put the company in a good 
position for providing the best service, however.” 


® 
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Telemarketing — 
A New Way to 


Reach Customers 


A new marketing approach 
lets customers know about 
LT&T’s special services and 
provides a new way to use 


operators’ skills 


Utilizing regular TOPS stations, Dana Rothtus (left), Venus Baker (center) and Laurie Herrunzie 
(right) call York area customers in LT&T’s first telemarketing effort. 


L the softly lighted, ultra-modern 
TOPS unit the soft voices of opera- 
tors blend with the subdued click of 
computer keys leaving an impres- 
sion of quiet efficiency. Suddenly, 
one of the operators in a far corner 
of the room turns from her station 
with a big smile, presses a button 
and the room erupts into action. A 
strobe light begins flashing; race- 
track music rings out and a 
recorded voice booms, “It’s a sale!” 


While this is not normal proce- 
dure in the operator services area, it 
is effecively keeping enthusiasm 
high in LT&T’s first telemarketing 
venture and keeps the sales indica- 
tor moving steadily up the chart. 


Telemarketing is not a new con- 
cept. LT&T customers have used 
this method of marketing goods 
and services for some time, and the 
company has even offered training 
classes in telemarketing techniques 
to encourage customers to make use 
of this sales technique. The result 
has been increased telephone usage 
and increased revenues for LIV&T. 
This is the first time, however, that 
LT&T has used the personal con- 
tact of telemarketing to sell 
services. 


“Telemarketing is such a natural 


for a telephone company,” said 
Bobbi Mattingly, Customer Serv- 
ices. ““We already have the neces- 
sary equipment in place and people 
on staff who are well trained in 
telephone contact. As we become 
more and more marketing oriented 
it is important that we use the tools 
available to us to market our own 
goods and services.”’ 


LT&T’s telemarketing program 
got underway a number of weeks 
ago when ten TOPS operators vol- 
unteered for the trial program and 
were trained in telephone selling 
techniques. 


York was selected as the target 
area for the trial marketing effort 
because the community recently 
received a new switching system 
that makes it possible for customers 
to have custom calling services and 
improved touch call. In the past 
when conversion to a new tele- 
phone switching system made 
these special services available, 
customers in the area were intro- 
duced to improved touch call, call 
forwarding, call waiting, speed call- 
ing and three-way calling through 
a customer letter, newspaper and 
radio ads and news releases to the 
local newspaper. Since these serv- 
ices were new to customers, how- 
ever, many of them were not aware 
of their value and convenience. Tele- 
marketing enables the company to 
provide customers with more 
detailed and complete information 
on these special services. 


Customers in the York area re- 
ceived letters explaining the avail- 
ability of the new custom calling 
and touch call features, alerting 
them that a representative of LT&T 
would be calling to explain the fea- 
tures and answer their questions 
about any of these special services. 


Operators participating in the 
trial program report to duty during 
their regular TOPS shifts, but go to 
an area in the room where five 
operator stations have been desig- 
nated as the Telemarketing Center. 
Should the long distance call load 
become unusually heavy, the Serv- 
ice Assistant may place one or more 
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of the operators back in service as a 
toll operator. Otherwise, they will 
spend their shift calling customers 
in the York area to promote touch 
calling and custom calling. In1- 
tially, calls were made between 4 
p.m. and 8 p.m., but as calling pat- 
terns began to emerge, the calling 
hours were changed to 5 p.m. to 9 
p.m. 


Andrea Hoffart, who has been 
responsible for coordinating the 
telemarketing effort, said that call- 
ing hours would be reevaluated 
from time to time and changed as 
needed to cut down on the number 
of repeat calls needed when there 
was no one home to answer the 
phone. 


“Customers have been surpris- 
ingly receptive to this form of mar- 
keting,’ commented Mattingly. 
“They ask a lot of qustions about 
the services and seem pleased that 
the telephone company has made 
the effort to call them personally to 
explain the features. Occasionally,” 
she explained, ‘customers take 
advantage of the call to tell the 
operator about some problem they 
are having with their telephone 
service. We tell them that the 
information will be given to their 
local telephone office. When the 
York office responds quickly, cus- 
tomers are pleased. The telemarket- 
ing contact has thus provided us 
with an additional chance to 
enhance our customer relations.” 


Acording to Hoffart, the opera- 
tors are not assigned permanently 
to the telemarketing program and 
mailings to customers have had to 
be paced to the availability of oper- 
ators. Generally, 500 customer let- 
ters per week go out in advance of 
the calls, with follow-up calls com- 
pleted within 5 to 10 days. The goal 
is to contact approximately 4,600 
residential and B-1 customers in the 
York area. By the fourth week of the 
program, operators had contacted 
2,000 customers. 

Bob Culver, Methods, was instru- 
mental in developing the customer 
list and monitoring the program. 
Orders taken by the telemarketing 
team are compiled daily and for- 
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During the role playing which took place during telemarketing training, Tracy Green places a 


mock call to explain custom calling features. 


warded to the York office for instal- 
lation. 


‘“‘We’ve set a goal to increase by 
8% our market penetration of the 
York area,” said Hoffart. ‘This is 
only the first effort of this kind for 
LT&T, but plans are to continue it 
in other communities. We will prob- 
ably have similar programs in 
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other communities throughout the 
territory as new switches are in- 
stalled making the special calling 
services available. Once we’ve 
gained experience, we expect to use 
telemarketing techniques to in- 
crease revenues by marketing prod- 
ucts and services in the Lincoln 


area.” @) 


\ 


Training for a second telemarketing group included directory assistance as well as TOPS opera- 
tors. Shown at the completion of the class are (from left, clockwise), TOPS operators Dorothy 
Smith, LeAn Plegge, directory assistance operator Shelly Roberts, trainers Bobbi Maitingly and 
Karen Crumb, Chief operators Juanita Ettleman, TOPS, and Betty Steele, directory assistance, 
Edna Lou Anderson, Mary Krieff and Charles Koch, all! of directory assistance. 


©, 


Irene Pinkerton, marketing, (back to camera) and Lela Kelliher, public relations (center) listen to comments of customers on the proposed new 
telephone bills during the small business focus group meeting. 


Focus Groups Review 
Proposed New Customer Bills 


6¢¢ JI 
m reaily pleased I was asked 
.. pleased just to know people 
were asked.” 


“I’m glad that we had a chance to 
see it. It’s nice to be informed 
what’s going on.” 


“T think it’s really great that the 
telephone company would ask peo- 
ple in. Ten years ago no one would 
have thought of it.” 


“T guess I would say, ‘hats off’ to 
the people that thought of some- 
thing like this. 


These comments sum up the 
reaction of more than three dozen 
customers who participated 
recently in a series of focus group 
discussions designed to get custo- 
mers to tell us what they wanted. 


10 


The subject under discussion was 
the new customer bill being rede- 
signed by a project group made up 
of Customer Services, Revenue 
Accounting and Data Processing 
personnel. 


“The bills currently received by 
LT&T customers were designed 
over 20 years ago and are not suffi- 
ciently flexible in today’s environ- 
ment,” explained Barb Rine, Cus- 
tomer Services. Rine is responsible 
for leading the Customer Services 
personnel assigned to the redesign 
project. “The changing conditions 
have created a need for a new ap- 
proach to billing that will provide 
more in-depth information.” 


Since the new billing system will, 
of necessity, be more comprehen- 
sive and will represent a big change 


from bills now received by custo- 
mers, the redesign project group felt 
that it would be important to get 
customer feedback on the design 
early in the developmental stage. 
They contacted Elaine Carpenter, 
who heads the Public Relations and 
Research Development groups, for 
assistance. Carpenter suggested a 
focus group as the most effective 
way of obtaining the type of infor- 
mation required. 


Focus Groups Involve Customer 


Focus groups bring together a 
small sampling of customers for an 
open discussion of a specific sub- 
ject, in this case, the format of the 
proposed new billing design. Al- 
though generally smaller in size 
than the sampling used for opinion 
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polls or marketing research sur- 
veys, focus groups have some dis- 
tinct advantages. The two-way dis- 
cussion and the interaction among 
the participants gives customers a 
better opportunity to express what 
they want. In this case, it also gave 
LT&T a chance to explain to a core 
group of customers the reasons for 
the changes being made. 


“The group interview technique 
provided by the focus group meet- 
ings allowed LT&T to have a repre- 
sentative sample of customers 
review the redesigned bills in 
advance to ensure that they will be 
easily read and understood by cus- 
tomers when they are introduced 
next year,” according to Carpenter. 


The interview groups were care- 
fully selected to represent a spec- 
trum of society, which differs from 
the market research technique 
where target groups are selected for 
their homogeneity. 


After outlining the research 
technique and strategy, Carpenter 
enlisted Lela Kelliher, of the Public 
Relations group, to coordinate the 
series of four meetings with custo- 
mers. Four separate groups were 
invited to participate. The three 
groups from the Lincoln area in- 
cluded residential customers, small 
business customers and large busi- 
ness customers. A fourth focus 
group meeting held in Seward in- 
cluded both residential and busi- 
ness customers. Each meeting was 
attended by Maxine Scott, Custom- 
er Services, who has been working 
on the redesign project, and Kelli- 
her. Irene Pinkerton, Marketing, 
was also on hand at those meetings 
attended by business customers in 
order to answer any specific ques- 
tions those customers might have. 


The value of a focus group aS a 
tool for obtaining feedback depends 
a great deal on the discussion 
leader who must encourage partici- 
pants to interact with each other, 
keep the discussion flowing freely 
and encourage frank comments. It 
is desirable to have a discussion 
leader with no direct connection 
with the organization gathering the 
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When LT&T customers receive their telephone bills next year, they will find them considerably 
larger than the current bills. The proposed new bills will provide more in-depth information. 


information to avoid biasing the 
discussion. LT&T enlisted the help 
of Lincoln General Hospital’s Cheri 
Eddy as facilitator at the group 
interview meetings. 


“In her position as coordinator, 
patient/family relations, at Lincoln 
General, Cheri has conducted sev- 
eral focus group meetings at the 
hospital, and has also had a great 
deal of experience with the kind of 
creative listening required to make 
this type of group discussion mean- 
ingful,’ commented Kelliher. 


Features of the new bill, which 
will be printed in three-color, will 
include highlighted due date and 
amount due. The front page of the 
bill also includes a composite bil- 
ling history, including previous bill 
and payments, adjustments, pre- 
vious balance and current charges 
as well as a tear-off section to be 
returned with the payment. 


‘“‘We were pleased with the cus- 
tomer acceptance of this bill,” 
commented Scott, who has spent 
more than nine months working on 
the redesign project. “This advance 
input from our customers should 
help us to avoid the customer dissa- 
tisfaction that has occurred else- 
where when telephone companies 
have introduced new billing sys- 
tems that were too complex for cus- 
tomers to understand,” she said. 


“Judging from the comments of 
the participants, the focus groups 
also served as an excellent PR tool 
for LT&T,” said Kelliher. “We asked 
the customers what they wanted, 
and they told us. But just as impor- 
tantly, they were pleased that we 
asked. As we get more competitive 
and more marketing-oriented, it 
will become more important than 
ever that we listen to our customer. 
I have no doubt that these focus 
group meetings were a good start in 
that direction.” tC 
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Vi first reaction when some- 
thing like this happens to you is, 
‘Where do we turn?’”’ 


An employee, telling of his an- 
guish when he first discovered his 
son’s addiction to drugs, describes 
the sense of aloneness. ““You need 
help, someone to talk to about the 
problem. But you don’t know who 
to talk to, where to go to get that 
help. You don’t want your friends to 
know about it, but you have to talk 
to somebody about it.” 


tion, LT! &T was a pioneer in provid- 
ing employee assistance of this type 
and was the first EAP program in 
the area. EAP programs are now 
common among the community’s 
larger employers, but the LT&T 
program is still considered a model. 


“Tt’s difficult to measure the suc- 
cess of the program in dollar fig- 
ures,’ Sharp says. “We know we 
save the company money when we 
cut down on absenteeism, or when 
we do not have to replace a valued, 


E.A.P. (Employee 
Assistance Program 


For troubled employees it spells 
Ease and Peace of mind 


For the LT&T employee facing 
this, or a multitude of other prob- 
lems from the daily stress of living, 
there is a place to go for help. There 
is someone to talk to in confidence. 
EAP, the company’s Employee 
Assistance Program, now in its 
llth year of operation, has helped 
hundreds of such employees deal 
with their problems over the past 
decade. 


“In many cases,” says Art Sharp, 
employee relations supervisor, “we 


have literally saved an employee’s 
job.” 


EAP is available to help em- 
ployees deal with problems that 
affect them personally or that 
affect their job performance by pro- 
viding counseling and referral to 
appropriate community agencies. 
According to Sharp, who has 
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long-term, experienced employee, 
but we can’t really measure what 
the cost might have been to the 
company if EAP had not been 
there.”’ 


“You might measure the pro- 
gram’s success in terms of num- 
bers. Over the past decade we’ve 
provided counseling for 1,310 peo- 
ple. When you consider that we now 
employ approximately 1,600 people, 
it sounds like everybody in the 
company has had a problem, but of 
course, over a ten-year period there 
has been a lot of turnover and the 
overall percentage of employees 
using the program has been much 
lower than these figures would 
indicate. Still, it’s high enough to 
prove to us that it is needed.” 

“However we measure the pro- 
gram, we know that for a relatively 
small expenditure, we’re getting a 
good return in increased productiv- 


ity. After the first year or so, how- 
ever, we stopped trying to judge the 
program solely on its monetary 
value to the company and realized 
that its real value is in the jobs it 
saves, the people it helps.” 


“When the EAP program was 
first conceived under, then, Per- 
sonnel Director James Geist, he 
told our management, ‘‘We take a 
lot from the community and we 
have an obligation to put a lot back 
into the community. What better 
way to benefit the community than 
ensuring that those we employ 
remain useful, productive citizens 
of their community.” 


When the program originated, its 
main purpose was dealing with 
alcohol abuse and the bulk of the 
referrals came from supervisors 
when an employee’s drinking prob- 
lem began affecting work perform- 
ance. Today, nearly 60% of the 
employees utilizing EAP are self 
referrals and the problems they 
seek help for include emotional and 
psychological, financial, family 
and marital difficulties. There is 
almost a fifty-fifty split between the 
sexes, and Sharp has counseled 
people from ages nine to 86. 


“If the employee has a family 
problem, or the employee’s personal 
problem affects the family, then we 
extend our counseling to the fam- 
ily,” Sharp said. 


“In recent years there has been a 
dramatic increase in self-referrals 
as well as a big increase in people 
coming to us for help with emotion- 
al or psychological problems. Peo- 
ple have become more aware that 
they don’t have to live with stress 
and emotional pain. They can do 
something about it. And that’s 
where we come in. We give them the 
tools to work with. We put them in 
touch with agencies or services that 
can help them deal with their prob- 
lems and we provide positive sup- 
port as they work their way 
through their problems.” 


Four EAP training sessions are 
held each year for management 
and supervisory personnel. They 
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“It’s lucky we reached out for help when we did.” 


4 

ipa addiction is a disease 
you have to treat, like cancer or 
any other disease,” said the 
employee who turned to EAP for 
help with his son’s drug problem. 
‘“‘Addiction is the disease and 
counseling is the treatment you 
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use. 


The employee had been una- 
ware of his son’s use of drugs 
until alerted by a neighbor. 


“It came as a shock,” he said, 
“but I know now that there are 
behavior patterns when a teen- 
ager starts using drugs that 
should have alerted me: drop- 
ping grades, skipping school, 
appearance no longer matters, a 
dramatic drop in the child’s feel- 
ing of self-worth.” 


“There are patterns of behav- 
ior that parents go through, too, 
on learning of a child’s drug use: 
denial, then anger, and finally 
acceptance of the reality of the 


problem. That’s when you begin 
to seek help. Once you do that, 
and acknowledge that this is a 
disease and must be treated as 
any disease must, then you can 
start the long road back to good 
health.” 


“In our case we were referred 
to the Youth Treatment Center, 
followed by meeting with counse- 
lors there on a daily basis for six 
weeks. The counselors there are 
still available when our son feels 
the need for support, as well as 
the daily Youth Aftercare pro- 
gram which provides a continu- 
ing support group.” 


“An important aspect of a drug 
abuser’s recovery is family sup- 
port. For my wife and myself, 
parenting classes and the contin- 
uation of family care group meet- 
ings have helped us learn how to 
give our son the support he needs 
and to deal with our own feelings 


about his problem.”’ 


“Like the programs for alco- 
holics, drug recovery programs 
build strongly on religious back- 
ground and faith. In some ways, 
facing this together has made 
our family stronger.” 


“Our son is back in high 
school. He is active in the School 
Community Intervention Pro- 
gram (SCIP), and has given 
talks to the students on drug 
abuse. We are very proud of him 
and what he’s accomplished. But 
now we realize how difficult it is 
for him sometimes and how 
strong the peer pressure can be, 
to return to drugs.”’ 


“We're lucky that there are so 
many good agencies in this com- 
munity that can offer the support 
we needed and will continue to 
need. And it’s lucky for us that 
we reached out for that help 
when we did.” 


learn about the program; are 
alerted to the signs that an 
employee is having some kind of a 
problem, and are taught how to 
have a positive confrontation with 
an employee that will result in 
the employee’s entry into the EAP 
program. 


“We do a lot of role playing to 
help supervisors develop a more 
effective, non-defensive type of 
communication with a troubled 
employee,” Sharp says. 


“Entry into the EAP program is 
voluntary,” he emphasizes. “But 
when they realize their jobs might 
be in jeopardy if the problem con- 
tinues to affect their job perform- 
ance, then most of them accept the 
counseling we offer.” 


No matter what the problem, the 
procedures are somewhat similar. 
After an employee, either through 
his or her own initiative or on the 
recommendation of a supervisor, 
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calls for an appointment, Sharp 
will spend one or two sessions help- 
ing the employee pinpoint the 
problem. 


“These first sessions, when the 
employee begins facing his or her 
responsibility and stops looking for 
excuses, can become pretty emo- 
tional,” Sharp says. 


The employee is then put in touch 
with one of the trained EAP coun- 
selors with whom the company 
works. The counselor helps the 
employee assess the problem and 
decide what kind of additional 
counseling or treatment is required. 
For long-term counseling or treat- 
ment the employee is referred to one 
of the community’s agencies, treat- 
ment centers or a professional coun- 
selor. The EAP counselor will con- 
tinue to check periodically with the 
employee to see that the employee 
is staying with the referral. On 
occasion, when the referral is not 


working out, the counselor may 
make a re-referral to a different 
agency or counselor. Visits with 
Sharp and with the EAP counselor 
may be done on company time. 
Once referred to another commu- 
nity resource, however, it is 
handled like any other doctor’s 
appointment and must be done on 
the employee’s own time. 

“Many of our community re- 
sources are aware of working fami- 
lies’ needs and offer Saturday and 
evening hours,’ Sharp explains. 
“This makes it possible for the 
employee to carry through with the 
counseling or treatment without 
taking time off work and a loss of 
wages. We also try to lessen any 
financial impact by using those re- 
ferrals in the community that qual- 
ify the employee for reimbursement 
through the company’s health 
medical plan. Although the com- 
pany does not pay for long term 
counseling or treatment, we make 
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every attempt not to add a financial 
burden to the other problems the 
employee might have.” 


Drug Problems on the Increase 


Alcoholism remains the leading 
problem, according to Sharp. About 
46% of the referrals are due to alco- 
hol related problems. Emotional 
and psychological problems are 
becoming more common and now 
constitute about 24% of the reasons 
employees contact EAP. About 11% 
of the referrals are for financial 
problems and 9% for family or mar- 
ital problems. In spite of the educa- 
tion about drugs, their abuse still 
constitutes about 8% of the prob- 
lems seen, and appears to be 
increasing. 


“It appears to be so commonplace 
that nobody looks at it as illegal, 
sort of like a speeding ticket,” 
comments Sharp. “Until it gets out 
of control, and that’s when they 
come to us.” 


A very small number, about 1%, 
relate to absenteeism and even less 
than 1% of the problems deal with 
other unacceptable on-the-job 
behavior. 


“These problems can often be 
resolved by acting as an interme- 
diary between the employee and the 
supervisor,’ Sharp explains. “My 
role is just to make sure that each is 
hearing what the other is saying.” 


Sharp also works closely with the 
Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, Local 7470 and helps them 
conduct training sessions. Over 
12% of the referrals come from 
Union representatives, he said. 


“They trust our program. They 
know that our program has saved 
quite a few of the members’ jobs. 
And I guess that’s basically what 
EAP is all about—saving jobs. The 
average length of service for those 
who have been through the EAP 
program is 10.8 years. These are 
experienced, trained employees 
who have already demonstrated 
their loyalty and commitment to 
the company. We can do no less 
than demonstrate our commitment 


to them.” 
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Successful Customer Contacts Earn Praise 
for Three Employees 


Three employees recently earned compliments from customers for the 
quality of service they had provided. By their extra efforts, these 
employees helped build customers’ confidence in LT&T and make them 
aware that LT&T cares about its customers. (Letters have been edited for brevity.) 


“Yesterday my phone gave out. 
It was completely dead in the 
evening. As I’m a senior citizen 
(88 years), my daughter 
became very concerned about 
my welfare and called your 
office about 9 o’clock in the 
evening. A very kind, 
considerate man came, climbed 
a pole in the dark and fixed it. 
He told me to be sure and let 
my daughter know and be sure 
to lock all my doors again 
when he left. He is to be 
thanked with all my heart. I 
appreciate such fine 
consideration and such a 
respectful man.” 
Mrs. W. J. B., Lincoln | 


Jim Rawlinson I&R—Lincoln 
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“If you have space, would you 
acknowledge our employee, 
Steve Borders, for a job well 
done? 

Mrs. B. H. called in and told 
me that Steve was a very 
professional and business-like 
person, did a great job of 
repairing her telephone 
equipment.” 

Mick DeBacker, Hastings al 
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R—Hastings 


‘“T am writing to commend you 
on the prompt, professional 
service provided by Bill 
Wahlgren. I wish all of your 
service representatives were 
like him. I’ve placed many 
calls to the Service Department 
regarding the excessive line 
noise and radio interference on 
my telephone line, but the 
problem continued for over a 
year and a half. 

I’m not one to write letters 
usually, but I was very 
impressed to have the problem 
resolved — permanently.” 

T. M. S., Lincoln 
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“Great Ideas” 
New Suggestion 
Theme 


on may not be an Alexander 
Graham Bell or a Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, but your “Great Ideas” can be 
a valuable asset to the company. 
And they may earn extra money for 
you. That’s the theme of new post- 
ers which appeared recently on 
company bulletin boards to encour- 
age employees to participate in the 
company’s Suggestion Program. 
The posters also were a means of 
calling attention to the newly 
designed suggestion forms and 
matching envelopes which are now 
appearing in bulletin board racks. 


The new forms are designed to 
make it easier to organize and 
submit a suggestion and to provide 
more information for the Sugges- 
tion Committee. Revised rules for 
participating in the Suggestion 
Program have been included on the 
forms. 


“Making these readily available 
to employees by printing them on 
the back of the suggestion forms 
will provide employees with guide- 
lines to use as they develop their 
ideas to submit to the Suggestion 
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Committee,” said Ken Clinefelter, 
who serves as permanent chairman 
of the Suggestion Committee. 


Must Offer Solutions 


For example, sometimes employ- 
ees are not aware that to be eligible 
for an award a suggestion must 
offer a workable solution as well as 
identify the problem. Acceptable 
suggestions are those which result 
in a savings of time or money; gen- 
erate increased revenues, improve 
service, provide better customer or 
public relations, or improve safety 
in the workplace. All employees are 
eligible to submit suggestions, with 
the exception of company officers, 
directors, department heads and 
members of the Suggestion Com- 
mittee. 


Awards may range from a mini- 
mum of $50 to a maximum of 
$1,000, with the amount being 
determined by the Suggestion 
Committee. On some occasions 
supplementary awards above the 
maximum $1,000 may be granted. 


The new suggestion forms clearly 
define what makes a suggestion 
eligible for the award. Suggestions 
which have not met the criteria to 
qualify for an award also serve a 
valuable function, however. They 
bring to management’s attention 
problems that might otherwise go 
unnoticed. They also provide 
employees a means to ask ques- 
tions they might have about com- 
pany policies and procedures. Even 
though not eligible for awards 
under the suggestion program 
guidelines, these questions or sug- 
gestions have always been care- 
fully reviewed by the Suggestion 
Committee and letters detailing the 
committee’s findings sent to the 
suggestors. If the suggestions are 
viable they may also be sent to 
appropriate department heads for 
action. 

Program Has Long History 


LT&T’s Suggestion Program is 
one of the oldest in the nation. It 
was introduced in 1923, updated in 
1943 and again in 1963. The sug- 
gestion form was last revised in 
1969. Today, LT&T is a member of 


the 45-year-old National Associa- 
tion of Suggestion Systems, and 
rules and procedures more closely 
parallel those used by major com- 
panies throughout the nation. 


The Suggestion Program’s com- 
mittee structure was changed in 
1979, and today committee mem- 
bers represent eight different major 
areas of the company. Each com- 
mittee member serves a three-year 
term, but may be reappointed. One 
or more committee members will be 
assigned to evaluate each sugges- 
tion, gather information and, if 
necessary, consult with other peo- 
ple within or outside the company 
who are familiar with the mate- 
rials, equipment or procedures 
involved in the suggestion. If they 
determine the suggestion is work- 
able, meets all guidelines, and will 
be useful to the company, they rec- 
ommend that it be accepted. The 
entire committee votes on accept- 
ance of the suggestion and deter- 
mines the appropriate award. 


Approximately 5 to 10 percent of 
the suggestions received and re- 
viewed each year are accepted for 
awards. Many of the tools, mate- 
rials or procedures in use by the 
company today, or services offered 
by the company, are the result of 
employee suggestions. 


As an indication of the import- 
ance of employee ideas to the com- 
pany, President James E. Geist told 
management personnel in a speech 
at a meeting of the Association for 
Better Management a number of 
years ago, “As managers you must 
Say to your employees, ‘Use your 
heads. Let’s have your ideas. Let’s 
use those ideas to accomplish more 
and provide better service to our 
customers.’ ”’ 


“It’s up to us as managers to 
encourage our employees —to stim- 
ulate their ideas and listen to them. 
We, as managers, have to listen and 
to plan ways to incorporate the 
employees’ ideas into their jobs 
whenever possible.” 


LT&T’s 62-year-old Suggestion 
Program provides one important 
avenue for hearing your ideas. @) 
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LT&T BRIEFS 


Erman Wheatcraft Ken Studier 


Curt Norland Ray Green 


Four Named to New Positions 


Bou LT&T employees have been 


named to new positions in recent 
weeks. 


Erman (Bud) Wheatcraft was 
named area manager at Crete 
where he will be responsible for the 
Crete area operations including the 
communities of Clatonia, Cordova, 
Dorchester, Friend and Wilber. He 
was area manager at Superior for 
eight years before assuming his 
new position. Wheatcraft began his 
career with LT'&T in the construc- 
tion department in Fairbury. He 
served in a variety of positions in 
Friend, Crete, Tecumseh, Nebraska 
City and Auburn before being 
named area manager in Superior in 
1977. 


Kenneth Studier succeeds Erman 
Wheatcraft as area manager in 
Superior. Studier began his career 
with LT&T June 1955 in the plant 
department in Lincoln. After serv- 
ing in the military from 1956 to 
1960, he worked in Lincoln and 
York. He transferred to Superior in 
1964 and was named wire chief 
there in 1977. As area manager, he 
will be responsible for Superior area 
operations including the communi- 
ties of Deweese, Edgar, Guide Rock, 
Hardy, Neilson and Ruskin. 


Curt Norland has been appointed 
data communications manager, 
with responsibility for all aspects of 
data communications including 
system design, network services 
and equipment, and PrairieLink™, 
LT&T’s interexchange packet 
switching network. Norland had 20 
years experience in telecommunica- 
tions prior to joining LT&T as data 
communications marketing super- 
visor. 


Ray Green has been appointed 
data communications marketing 
coordinator. In his new position, 
Green will be responsible for co- 
ordinating the design and installa- 
tion of data communication sys- 
tems. He has been with LT&T for 30 
years and has extensive experience 
in integrating the various com- 
ponents of data communications 


systems. @) 


LT&T Files Rate 
Application with NPSC 


ghm Lincoln Telephone Company 
filed a $7.9 million rate case appli- 
cation with the Nebraska Public 
Service Commission (NPSC) on 
Sept. 6. The proposed rate increase 


would affect local service rates and 
increase coin phone rates from 20 
cents to 25 cents. Current LT&T 
long distance rates would not be 
altered by the proposed rate 
increase. 


The $7.9 million increase in local 
service rates will allow the com- 
pany to earn the rate of return 
authorized by the NPSC in the 
company’s last rate proceeding 
which became effective in June of 
1983. 


An increase in local rates is 
necessary for the company to con- 
tinue implementing its plans for 
conversion of central office switch- 
ing equipment to electronic digital 
switches. The new switching equip- 
ment provides customers faster, 
more efficient service and allows 
more efficient operations for the 
company as well. New switching 
equipment also makes it possible 
for the company to implement 
“equal access” which will provide 
customers with a choice of long dis- 
tance carriers. 


Changes in the telephone indus- 
try resulting from competition and 
various actions of federal and state 
regulators have also contributed to 
the company’s need to seek an in- 
crease in local rates. As a result of 
competition, rates for all services 
are being forced closer to the costs 
of providing those services. This 
means a substantial reduction in 
support from other services, such as 
long distance, for such items as 
local residential rates. In addition 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion rules and regulations are 
impacting the allocation of costs 
attributable to the company plant 
so that a larger part of these costs 
must now be included in local ex- 
change rates. 


In the 24-year period from 1960 to 
1984, the consumer price index rose 
over 350% with a 325% increase in 
the cost of food and a 330% increase 
in the cost of housing. In that same 
period the cost of telephone service 


increased only 175%. 
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JOHN DACEF ORD 


Dageford Honored 
John Dageford, Supply, displays a certificate 
of appreciation received recently from the 
U.S. Treasury Department. The award, pre- 
sented by Bill Robins, a district manager for 
the Treasury Department, recognized Dage- 
ford’s contribution to the 1985 Savings Bond 
campaign. Enrolling employees in the Savings 
Bond program is one of Dageford’s responsi- 
bilities as Colonel of the LT&T United Com- 
munity Services Council. Approximately 38% 
of LT&T’s employees purchase savings bonds 
through the company’s payroll deduction 
plan. ‘‘The interest rate is very competitive 
right now,’’ Dageford says. ‘Purchasing 
bonds through the payroll deduction plan 
offers employees an alternative method of 
Saving.”’ 


= —_— ee. UT ; 

Don Williams flips another flapjack at the Pio- 
neer’s annual breakfast Sept. 14. One 
hundred and ninety-five Pioneers and their 
guests were served breakfasts by a committee 
of 15 pioneers. Committee members were: 
Dick Palazzoio, Mila Guenther, co-chairper- 
sons; John Dageford, Winnie Jackson, Bob 
Kennedy, Chris Lyberis, Sandi McGehee, Don 
Neill, Don and Evelyn Nelson, Linda Pester, 
De Rice, Lydia Spomer and Don and Clara 
Williams. 
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Award Recognizes 
Efforts of Volunteers 


Generally the Community Service Awards 
sponsored jointly by LT&T and radio station 
KFOR are presented to individuals in recog- 
nition of outstanding service to the commu- 
nity. The August award departed from tradi- 
tion, however, to honor the many volunteers 
whose efforts helped make the first annual 
Cornhusker State Games a success. Accept- 
ing the award on behalf of the volunteers 
were members of the Council of the Corn- 
husker State Games: Dr. Richard Hammer 
(right), secretary-treasurer of the Nebraska 
Sports Council; Jerry McGinn, Chief Fire 
Inspector, Lincoln Fire Department and 
JoAnn Owen Nossler, Chairperson for the 
Governor’s Council of Physical Fitness and 
Sports. 


Community Service 
Award Presented to 
Gladys Lux 


The July recipient of the monthly Community 
Service Award co-sponsored by LT&T and 
radio station KFOR, was presented to Miss 
Gladys Lux, a retired art instructor from Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University. Miss Lux 
recently purchased and presented to Lincoln 
the former University Place City Hall. The 
building, which in recent years has served as 
a fire station and later a restaurant, will be 
restored and developed into an art center. It 
will house the University Place Galleries as 
well as a museum. Shown with Miss Lux in 
front of the old University Place City Hall are 
(left) Vince Collura, KFOR, and (right) Lela 
Kelliher, LT&T. 
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In Memoriam==Service Anniversaries 


John Drake 


Sept. 7, 1985. He had been 
retired since September 1, 
1979. 

Mr. Drake had over 28 
years of service with LT&T 
and was a COE group 
leader at the time of his 
retirement. He joined the 
company in 1951 as an 
installer’s helper. 

A native of Friend, he was 
a World War II U.S. Army 
veteran and a member of 
the American Legion Post 

| #3. He was also a member of 

| the Frank H. Woods Pio- 
neers and the Fairhill 
Presbyterian church. 

Survivors include his 
wife, Wauneta; brother, 
R. F. Drake, Seattle, Wash.; 
nieces and nephews. 

Services were held Sep- 
tember 10 with interment at 
Lincoln Memorial. 


A. O. Andrews 4 
John F. Drake, 71, died 


Ammaha O. (Andy) 
| Andrews, retired since 
March 1962, died August 15, 
| 1985. 
| Mr. Andrews joined the 
company as an apprentice 
| combinationman in 1917 
and in 1918 became a 
switchman. He later became 
a traffic clerk, then equip- 
ment engineer. In 1954 he 
| assumed temporary super- 
vision of the Engineering 
department following the 
death of C. C. Donley. Fol- 
lowing retirement, Mr. 
Andrews continued an 
interest in geneology. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Klsa, who served 45 years 
with LY&T before retiring in 

z 962. 
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35 years 


Charles Arnold 
Lincoln 


35 years/October 


James 
Landenberger 
Lincoln 

35 years/ 
September 


Robert Lemkau 
Beatrice 

35 years/ 
September 


Robert Turner 
Lincoln 

35 years/ 
September 


30 years 


Walter Bartels 
Lincoln 

30 years/ 
September 


Charles Bouse 
Lincoln 


30 years/ October 


Ramon Green 
Lincoln 


30 years/ October 


Lavern Scholl 
Lincoln 

30 years/ 
September 


Curtis Sieck 
Lincoln 

30 years/ 
September 


25 years 


Richard 
Farnsworth 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
September 


Cletus Martinosky 


Lincoln 


25 years/October 


Betty Tucker 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
September 


Norma Vineyard 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
September 


William Wakely, Jr. | 


Lincoln 


25 years/October 


Lavern Welch 
Seward 
25 years/October 


Dennis Wieting 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
September 


20 years 


Waiter Beasley 
Lincoln 

20 years/ 
September 


Larry Chubb 
Lincoln 

20 years/ 
September 


Sandra Ehrlich 
Lincoln 

20 years/ ZS Be. 
September iat!) Say 


Gerald Filbert 
Lincoln 

20 years/ 
September 


Phyllis Filbert 
Lincoln 

20 years/ 
September 


Donald Siske 
Tecumseh 

20 years/ 
September 


15 years 


Inda Suzanne 
Irasier 
Lincoln 

15 years, 
September 
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Lynn Holcomb 
Lincoln 
15 years/October 


Bob Pecka 
Lincoln 
15 years/ October 


15 years, 
September 


Janice Simodynes 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
September 


Kenneth Taylor 
Lincoln 

15 years 
September 


Donna Tegtmeier 
Lincoln 

15 years 
September 


10 years 


Connie Farrell 
Lincoln 
10 years’ October 


Sondra Sellers 
Nebraska City 


Walter Hendershot 
Nebraska City 
10 years October 


Gloria Holcomb 
Lincoln 

10 years 
September 


Susan Jennett 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


James McGinn 
Lincoln 


10 years/October 


Daniel Oden 
Lincoln 

10 years 
September 


Martin Versaw 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
September 


Terry Wiebke 
Lincoln 

10 years 
September 


5 years 


Phyllis Bernt 
Lincoln 
5 years October 


Randall Cecrle 
Lincoln 


5 years October 


Shelley Fulton pe 
Lincoln 
5 years/July 


Coe Kroese 
Lincoln 
5 years/September 


Kimberly Troutt 
Lincoln 


5 years/September i a Z. d | 


Also Observing Anniversaries: 


Paul Eisenbarth Marvis Priefert 
Lincoln Beatrice 

40 years/ October 10 years/ September 
Gerald Drullinger Christine Zavadil 
Lincoln Lincoln 

25 years/ September 10 years/ October 
Doris Lamberson Janice Johnson 
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25 years October Oo years’ September 
Garry Maul Michael Volz 
Lincoln Lincoln 


25 years/ October 5 years’ October 
Jerry Koberstein 
Nebraska City 

20 vears/ October 
Debbie Ethridge 
Lincoln 

15 years’ October 
Robert Elliott 
Lincoln 

15 years’ September 
Larry Fultz 
Lincoln 

15 years’ September 
Nancy Hicks 
Lincoln 

15 years/ October 
Helen Leishman 
Lincoln 

15 years’ October 
Kathryn Morris 
Lincoln 

15 years September 
Stephen Neujahr 
York 

15 years September 
Nancie Ninneman 
Lincoln 

15 years. October 
Diane Bell 

Lincoln 

10 years September 
Byron Dowding 
Lincoln 

10 years October 
Vicky Longwell 
Lincoln 

10 years October 
Rebeca Meza 
Lincoln 

10 years October 
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COMMENTS 


High tech has come to the LT&T 
magazine. Readers will not notice 
anything different about the look of 
the book, but for the editorial staff 
this issue of the magazine represents 
an historical first. Type for this issue 
was sent to the typesetter via the 
telephone lines. Utilizing LT&T’s 
PrairieLink™ network, our computer 
talked to the typesetter’s computer. 
What did the process save? It saved a 
trip across town to hand carry the 
completed copy; it saved re-keying all 
the copy once it reached the printer, 
and it saved several proofreading 
stages since copy went into the 
typesetter just as it came off of our 
personal computer. And the end result 
is a savings in the cost of our 
typesetting as well as a shortening of 
production time. 


In recent years, one of the themes 
running through many of our articles 
has been that we are entering the 
Information Age and that LT&T 
would be in the forefront of the new 
way of processing information. We are 
pleased that we are able to utilize the 
new technologies made possible by 
LT&T and get a first hand look at 
how these new technologies will be 
able to benefit our customers. 


While Plain Old Telephone Service 
(POTS) will continue to be LT&T’s 
major contribution to the 
communities it serves, the company 
will also be taking an active role in 
bringing the technology to our 
customers that allows them to enter 
the Information Age. It will be 
services of this kind that will give us 
the leading edge over our competitors. 
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Today’s 
Challenges— 
Tomorrow's 
Opportunities 


An interview with 
LT&T officers 


Working in conjunction 
with the company’s 
Board of Directors, LT&T 
and LinTelcom officers 
set the overall policy for 
the company and are 
responsible for its day- 
to-day operation. Their 
jobs have become 
increasingly more 
difficult and complex in 
recent years as 
deregulation and 
competition have forced 
the company to make 
changes in the way it 
operates. Three of the 
corporate officers serve 
in dual roles and are also 
members of the 
company’s Board of 
Directors. In the 
following interviews, 
LT&T’s officers reveal 
how the changing 
telecommunications 
environment has affected 
their jobs, the challenges 
encountered and their 
goals for the future. 
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“T am pleased that our 
employees have willingly and 
enthusiastically accepted new 
challenges.”’ 

—Thomas C. Woods, Chairman 
of the Board 


anes C. Woods, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board of both 
LinTelcom and LT&T, became 
President of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company in 1958. 
Following the organization in 
1981 of the Lincoln 
Telecommunications Company as 
a holding company with LI'&T as 
its principal subsidiary, he 
became President of LinTelcom 
and in 1983 assumed his present 
title of Chairman of the Board of 
both LinTelcom and LT&T. 
Woods is also President of the 
Woods Charitable Fund, Inc., and 
the Nellewood Corporation, and 
is a Director of the Sahara Coal 
Company, Inc., of Chicago, the 
Woodmen Accident & Life 
Company and FirsTier, Inc. 


“Although I am not directly 
involved in the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the subsidiaries of the 
Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company, I am deeply aware of 
the many, many changes which 
each subsidiary company has 
had to make in response to the 
rapidly changing telecom- 
munications environment. This 
has taken a great deal of 


innovation, energy and creativity 
on the part of our board, our 
officers and each employee.” 


‘“‘As chairman of the corpora- 
tion, I am confident that both the 
company and the region of which 
it is a part will prosper in the 
years ahead. It will not be easy 
and we must keep our company’s 
goals and policies, our profit 
objectives, our service quality 
objectives, our customer relations 
objectives and our community 
service objectives, squarely in 
front of us at all times. Those 
objectives must not become 
hollow slogans, but must be the 
guidelines by which we direct our 
company’s future.”’ 


‘“‘We must continually re- 
examine our goals. We must tend 
them, refine them, hold them to 
account, and be responsible for 
meeting them.” 


“T said I was confident about 
our future. That confidence comes 
from the knowledge that the 
demand for our services is 
growing, especially as computers 
become increasingly 
commonplace in our society. My 
confidence also comes from the 
fact that I know we have the 
technology to meet the growing 
need for telecommunications 
services.” 


“Finally, I am confident that 
the Lincoln Telecommunications 
Company will prosper in the 
years ahead because of the spirit 
and motivation of our employees 
which historically has accounted 
for much of our success. That 
spirit, that motivation has 
remained unchanged in the new 
environment we are operating in 
today.” 


“T am pleased that our 
employees have willingly and 
enthusiastically accepted new 
challenges. They have been eager 
to take advantage of new 
opportunities and they have 
remained committed to providing 
quality service to our customers. | 
believe they are ready for the 
future.” 
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“TI see as one of our greatest 
needs, the need to 
communicate these objectives 
so that every employee knows 
where we are going and why 
we are going there.”’ 

—James E. Geist, President 


J ames E. Geist, President and 
Chief Operating Officer of 
Lincoln Telecommunications, 
Inc., and President of the Lincoln 
Telephone Company, has served 
the communications industry for 
37 years. He was Personnel 
Director and Assistant to the 
Vice President of Operations 
before assuming the post of Vice 
President, Operations in 1973. He 
was named Executive Vice 
President in 1976 and President 
in 1983. As a past president and 
current member of the Board of 
Directors of the United Telephone 
Association, he has been actively 
involved in dealing with the 
regulatory changes that have 
affected the telephone industry in 
recent years. 

“Regulation and competition in 
the industry have required the 


officers of LT&T to make a 
number of changes as we plan for 
the future. We have had to pay 
more attention to long range 
strategic planning than in the 
past. A great deal of our time is 
now spent looking for better ways 
to provide existing services and 
looking for new growth oppor- 
tunities. As a result of my 
increased involvement with 
planning further into the future, I 
have had to put more of the 
operational responsibility on the 
officers, department heads and 
managers than in the past.” 


“The changes in our industry 
have also required that we adjust 
the structure of our company. 
Today we are no longer able to 
neatly compartmentalize job 
functions of the industry as we 
once did. The need for 
interdepartmental task forces to 
work on such projects as 
measured service, billing changes 
and equal access has forced us to 
work more closely as a team. This 
has had a positive effect I think, 
in that it has provided employees 
with a greater understanding of 
the business. Deregulation has 
also made it necessary for us to 
make some outside adjustment of 
our company’s structure. As a 
result, we’ve had to direct 
attention to creating new 
subsidiary businesses.” 


‘“‘We will face many challenges 
in the years ahead, but I believe 
one of the greatest of these will 
be the need to alter our corporate 
culture in a way that recognizes 
that we are no longer a 
monopoly. We must be 
competitive, but at the same time, 
we must not lose sight of the fact 
that we are stewards of a public 
trust. We will be required to work 
with our policymakers to 
determine how to best reconcile 
the public policy objective of 
Universal Service with the 
federal objective of competition. 
All of this will require 
considerable energy and effort. 
As trite as it may sound, keeping 
our customers happy is still high 


on our corporate agenda and an 
objective on which our company’s 
future will rest.” 

“We will also be challenged to 
alter our attitudes so that we doa 
better job of anticipating the 
market needs—of becoming pro- 
active rather than re-active. 
Along those same lines, we must 
realize that today our customers 
no longer consist of only local 
residential and business 
customers. Some of our major 
customers will now be other 
telecommunications companies, 
those long distance carriers who 
will use our local network for 
access.” 


“We, who are officers of the 
company, are finding our own 
personal challenges in all of these 
changes. We must have the 
flexibility to look at our business 
in new ways. And in our 
planning, we have to remain 
flexible enough to make changes 
as conditions demand, because 
the rapid changes in both 
technology and regulations mean 
we are often planning for the 
unknown.” 

“There will also be challenges 
for managers and supervisors 
within the company as we 
attempt to develop the needed 
intensity of all employees to 
reach the company objectives. I 
see as one of our greatest needs, 
the need to communicate these 
objectives so that every employee 
knows where we are going and 
why we are going there. 
Managers must help each 
employee see how his or her job 
relates to the company objectives 
and that each of these jobs has a 
bearing on our success.” 

“The ultimate challenge 
belongs to all of us—to each 
employee of LT'&T. As rates 
increase for local service, there is 
the potential of customer 
antagonism. We must do a good 
job of explaining these changes 
and why they are necessary and 
then provide quality and reliable 
service so that customers will 
know they are still getting good 
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value for their money. It will be 
imperative that each employee 
understand what is happening so 
that they can explain the 
changes to our customers. That 
puts an incredible burden on each 
of us, because these changes are 
darn difficult to understand, let 
alone explain to someone outside 
the industry. We must however, 
realize that much is at stake. The 
way things were done in the past 
may not be the way we are going 
to have to do them in the future. 
If we are going to have to 
compete successfully, systems 
and procedures are going to have 
to be streamlined. Productivity 
must increase. And each of us 
will have to work smarter rather 
than harder.” 


“The changing environment 
has required our company officers 
to make some difficult choices. 
We have had to change our 
position on competition in 
Nebraska. While our personal 
feelings are that competition may 
not be the best answer, we feel 
that it is time for us to get on 
with the business of providing 
telephone service and enter that 
competitive environment as 
strongly as we can.” 


‘““‘We’ve had to determine which 
new businesses to enter. That 
means an accurate reading of the 
marketplace demand. And we’ve 
had to make some hard decisions 
on which businesses we should 
reduce in scope, realizing that we 
must select those businesses 
which can successfully generate a 
profit for our stockholders. 


“Another difficult decision has 
been dealing with the reduction 
of work force requirements 
brought about by technological 
and regulatory changes. We’ve 
been fortunate that to date we 
have been able to manage our 
work force reduction by other 
methods than the lay-offs that 
many other telcos have resorted 
to.” 


“Tve talked a lot about the 
difficult challenges, but I would 
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be remiss if I did not also 
mention that there are many 
exciting opportunities ahead. 
Technology has provided us with 
the opportunity to provide cost- 
effective full service 
telecommunications services— 
integrated voice, data, and image 
processing—to all of our 
customers. We have the capability 
to improve the productivity of 
other businesses through 
information processing systems. 
This will require a thorough 
understanding of the needs of our 
customers, but the technologies 
which can aid them in doing 
their business better will offer 
great opportunities for both LT&T 
and our customers.” 


“Keeping abreast of 
technology and changing 
customer requirements has 
added new dimensions to our 
planning and operational 
processes.”’ 

—Charles P. Arnold, Senior 
Vice President 


Castes P. Arnold, Senior Vice 
President, has over 35 years 
service with LT&T. He began 
working for the company while 
still a student and has been 
involved with the telephone 
industry for his entire working 
career. He held a variety of jobs 
with the company, giving him a 
background in both the technical 
and service areas before assuming 
his first supervisory position in 
area sales in 1962. He was 
subsequently Sales Supervisor, 
Field Commercial Supervisor and 
General Commercial 
Superintendent before being 
named Second Vice President- 
Commercial in 1973. He assumed 
the position of Vice President of 
Customer Services when that 
department was organized in 1976. 
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In 1982 he was named Senior Vice 
President. 


As head of Customer Services, 
Arnold has been closer than most 
to the many changes brought 
about by competition and the 
breakup of the Bell System and 
other changes in the telephone 
industry. 


“The breakup of the Bell System 
and the introduction of competition 
has changed our way of thinking,” 
he said. ““We are now in a newly 
competitive world. Although much 
of our business is still regulated by 
the Nebraska Public Service 
Commission, the trend toward 
deregulation and competition will 
certainly continue.”’ 


“Competition has brought, and 
will continue to bring us many 
opportunities, but it has also forced 
us to look at the way we are 
providing our existing products 
and services. As we move to 
pricing our services based on the 
costs of providing a particular 
service, we will be required to 
continually monitor our costs in 
order to keep them as low as 
possible.”’ 


“Keeping abreast of technology 
and changing customer 
requirements has also added new 
dimensions to our planning and 
operational processes. Advanced 
technology has changed our work 
requirements for offering new 
products. This has changed our 
personnel needs to the point of 
requiring us to reassign and 
retrain our employees to balance 
our staffing requirements. Overall, 
we have excellent employees who 
are highly skilled and motivated 
people who can, and have been, 
adjusting to our changing 
conditions and customer 
requirements.” 


“One very important thing has 
not changed and that is our 
responsibility to provide quality 
telephone service. The many 
communities we serve still depend 
upon us for that essential link to 
their neighbors as well as the 
world. The telecommunications 


industry remains vital to our 
nation, and we intend to continue 
playing a major role.” 
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“Deregulation provides 
opportunities for greater 
rewards for hard work, 
creativity and responsiveness 
to our customers’ needs.”’ 
—Laurence A. Connealy, 
Senior Vice President, 
Controller 


dae A. Connealy, Senior 
Vice President and Controller, has 
been with the company since 1952. 
He held a number of positions with 
the company, including Data 
Processing Manager, before being 
named Controller in 1966. In 1973 
he was appointed Vice President- 
Controller with responsibilities for 
Accounting and Data Processing. 
He became Senior Vice President 
in 1983 with additional 
responsibilities for the Personnel 
and Supply departments. 


“The most important changes at 
LT&T resulting from the 
restructuring of the telephone 
industry are the deregulation of 
customer premise equipment and 
opening up intercity long distance 
service to competition. To deal with 
these changes, we are scrambling, 
this year and next, to provide a 
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new toll processing system and a 
new billing system. Many other 
systems have been in a continuous 
cycle of modification because of 
changing toll settlement 
procedures and will change further 
as we begin to provide “equal 
access” to all the competing 
intercity long distance carriers 
next year.” 


An additional change at LT&T 
resulting from competition and 
deregulation has been the need to 
change the corporate structure, 
according to Connealy. 


“We have had to restructure from 
a single corporation, which 
furnished all of the customers’ 
telephone equipment and services, 
to a holding company with both 
regulated and nonregulated 
subsidiaries. We now have the 
opportunity to expand outside our 
franchise area through our 
nonregulated subsidiaries. Perhaps 
not all of our new ventures will 
make significant revenue 
contributions by themselves, but a 
couple of them will begin to add 
considerable net revenues. Our 
objective is for each subsidiary 
company to be a self-supporting 
profit center.” 


“The challenges of competition 
are requiring us to take a more 
entrepreneurial attitude and to 
become more sensitive to 
customers’ needs. Telephone 
companies in the past were more or 
less paternal—that is, the 
companies decided what services 
the customer needed then provided 
for those services. Now the 
customer makes those decisions, 
and we have to be prepared to 
provide what they want. If we 
don’t, our competitors will. This 
makes the telephone company 
much more vulnerable to 
customers’ desires and affects our 
planning cycle. In the past, we 
planned in terms of 20 years or 
longer. Advancing technology, 
competition and customer needs no 
longer allow us that luxury. We 
can no longer see 20 years ahead.” 


“There will be increasing risks 
as we venture into new areas along 
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with a shortened recovery period 
for our capital expenditures. All of 
this means that investors will 
expect a greater return on their 
investment, increasing our costs 
for the capital we need for future 
improvements.” 


“We have a situation where the 
FCC’s shifting of allocated costs 
away from long distance is 
requiring those costs to be 
supported by local service rates, 
but competition requires us to keep 
our prices as low as possible. 
Pressures of this sort will require 
us to become more cost conscious 
and we must continue to slim down 
the organization.” 


“Deregulation provides 
opportunities for greater rewards 
for hard work, creativity and 
responsiveness to our customers’ 
needs. Regulation, with its set rate 
of return, limits what the telephone 
company can earn but those 
limitations do not apply to the 
nonregulated subsidiaries. The flip 
side is the increased risk that goes 
with the absence of a franchised 
marketplace monopoly. As a result, 
productivity, efficiency and cost 
containment are of utmost 
importance. The company’s long- 
term challenge will be to hold the 
line on cost increases, to become 
more efficient and to respond more 
quickly to changing customer 
desires.” 


“We have an excellent 
network, employee skill and 
expertise, and a large and 
loyal customer base. Our 
objective is to continue to 
build on these strengths.”’ 
—Houghton Furr, Vice 
President-Treasurer 


Edbssciics Furr, Vice President- 
Treasurer, has been with LT&T 
for 32 years. He joined the 
company as Assistant to the 
President in 1953 and in 1954 
was named Secretary-Treasurer. 
He assumed his present position 


of Vice President-Treasurer in 
1973. 


“My position as Treasurer 
perhaps gives me a slightly 
different outlook than my 
colleagues,” Furr says. “In 
balancing the interests of 
employees, customers and 
stockholders, I tend to stress the 
importance of the latter who are 
the ultimate owners of the 
business. And I would emphasize 
that many employees and 
customers are also stockholders. 
For the past 30 years I have been 
involved in raising money for our 
capital expenditures. Now, for the 
first time, I‘m more involved in 
investing money. Overall, I’m 


very optimistic about the future 
of the telephone industry, and 
particularly about LT&T. One of 
the biggest reasons for my 
optimism is the extremely great 
financial strength of LT&T.” 


“Obviously, competition and 
deregulation are making drastic 
changes in the telephone 
industry. LT&T’s management 
staff has spent a lot of time, both 
collectively and individually, 
trying to plan ahead for these 
changes. Most telcos realized that 
there would be an erosion of tele- 
phone revenues and were rather 
aggressive about getting into 
other businesses, anticipating 
that these would eventually make 
up a large share of their revenue 
earnings. For most of them, these 
new, unregulated but highly 
competitive, ventures have been 
much less successful than they 
had hoped. We at LT&T were a 
little more conservative. We felt 
that we could best secure our 
future by taking advantage of our 
existing facilities. We have an 
excellent network, employee skill 
and expertise, and a large and 
loyal customer base. Our 
objective is to continue to build 
on these strengths and to take 
advantage of our existing 
network to add new, revenue 
producing services.”’ 


“Of course, we also have to be 
in the business of selling tele- 
phone hardware and other 
services, but I still believe that 
there are great opportunities in 
the telephone business. In the 
new environment, we will have to 
make a greater effort to protect 
and augment our revenues, which 
are presently threatened by 
competitive pressures in local and 
long distance services. An equally 
important and achievable goal is 
the containment or reduction of 
expenses, which is just as 
effective in enhancing the bottom 
line earnings.” 
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““We’re SS striving for 
ways to do things more 
efficiently and more 
constuctively.”’ 
—Frank H. Hilsabeck, Vice 
President, Corporate and 
Revenue Development 


Prank H. Hilsabeck, Vice 
President, Corporate and Revenue 
Development, joined the 
company’s Data Processing 
department in 1967, moved to 
Accounting in 1969 and in 1971 
became Marketing Supervisor. He 
served as Revenue Planning 
Supervisor from 1976 to 1978 
when be became director of that 
department. Since 1983 he has 
worn two hats, serving as head of 
both the Corporate Planning and 
Revenue Requirements 
departments. In 1983 the two 
groups were merged into a single 
department with Hilsabeck 
named Vice President, Corporate 
and Revenue Development. 


Hilsabeck says that 
deregulation has had a 
significant impact on the 
Revenue Development area where 
he and his staff have had to 
adjust to a new scheme of 


revenue recovery. In the past, a 
single cost study, developed in 
cooperation with Northwestern 
Bell, was all that was required. 
Today separate cost studies are 
prepared for American Telephone 
and Telegraph (AT&T) and the 
National Exchange Carriers 
Association (NECA) as well as 
Northwestern Bell, with a 
different set of rules and 
regulations for each. 


“Although not quite so obvious, 
there have been adjustments for 
both myself and those who work 
for me in the Planning area, too. 
In addition to planning changes 
or additions to the regulated 
telephone network, we now 
undertake planning and develop- 
ing for a myriad of services and 
products the company may wish 
or need to provide.” 


“In one sense, deregulation has 
been very stimulating. It’s forced 
us to re-orient our thinking. We’re 
less constrained by tradition and 
the routine way of doing things 
and we’re more creative and more 
aggressive in our approach to our 
assignments. We’re constantly 
striving for ways to do things 
more efficiently and more 
constructively.” 

“The company’s biggest 
challenge is to maintain a strong 
financial position and to produce 
earnings growth which allows us 
to maintain investor 
attractiveness. Without this 
growth it would be difficult to 
adopt new technologies or to 
branch out into new products and 
services.” 


“The other big challenge for the 
company is to continue to meet 
our universal service 
commitment. We’ve always prided 
ourselves on our ability to provide 
quality service at a reasonable 
price. It will be increasingly 
difficult to continue to meet that 
commitment in the future. The 
prevailing philosophy that prices 
should move closer to cost sounds 
logical, but in actual fact it is just 
not consistent with traditional 
universal service concepts. There 
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will be a growing need to increase 
revenues at the local level, but we 
must manage that rate structure 
so that we don’t jeopardize 
universal service, particularly in 
the rural areas.” 


The bottom line of this cost 
restructuring must be a 
heightened awareness by each 
employee to contain costs, 
increase operating efficiencies 
and maintain the highest levels 
of service possible. We must each 
grow, adapt and change as we 
move forward. Without a personal 
commitment to these objectives 
we will simply drive our costs up 
to where competitors can take 
business away from us. We 
cannot sit back and rest on our 
past history—on the name we 
have already established in the 
communities we serve. We have to 
be aggressive and earn their 
business. Our customers have or 
will have many options for their 
equipment and long distance 
services. If they don’t perceive us 
as the most efficient, the most 
economical provider of those 
products and services, they will 
seek them elsewhere. 


“My department’s challenge 
will be to manage and organize a 
rate structure that allows us to 
maintain universal service, offer 
the products and services 
customers need, and still earn a 
rate of return that will keep the 
company strong financially. We 
will have to ensure that prices for 
our products and services remain 
attractive for not only our local 
exchange customers, but for 
interexchange carriers. Bypass is 
a real concern and we must make 
sure that interexchange carriers 
and customers continue to use our 
network.” 


“There are many opportunities 
for the company, but those 
opportunities may require us to 
take some risks. We may expand 
our business beyond traditional 
boundaries, enter long distance 
markets, and utilize new 
technologies such as fiber optics. 
Certainly, we will work to 
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maintain a strong customer base 
for our existing access and 
terminal equipment business. All 
of these new services and 
products represent opportunities 
to grow and expand. They also 
represent risks. If we, as 
managers and employees, make 
bad judgments or work 
inefficiently, the results will show 
in the bottom line earninigs. All 
of this will require our best 
efforts.” 


; if “ y i {. i 
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“T believe that when you un- 
derstand where you want to 
go and you have the will, you 
are bound to succeed.”’ 
—James W. Strand, Vice 
President, Marketing 


J ames W. Strand, Vice President, 
Marketing, joined the company in 
1973 as a Management Develop- 
ment Coordinator. He later served 
as Control Systems Supervisor, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Planning System Supervisor and 
Assistant to the Executive Vice 
President. He was named 
Planning Director in 1981 and 
during 1980-1982 also served as 
Vice President of Business 
Communications and Computer 
Systems, the LT&T subsidiary that 
was the forerunner of LinTel 
Systems. Currently serving as 
President and Director of two 
Lincoln Telecommunications 
subsidiaries, LinTel Systems and 
Alarm Systems of Nebraska, he 
also has additional duties as Vice 
President of Marketing, the newly 
organized corporate-wide 
marketing division. 


Both the subsidiary operations 


io) 


he heads and the new consolidated 
marketing division for which he is 
responsible, were organized asa 
direct result of deregulation, and in 
that sense, he says that 
deregulation has had a great deal 
of effect on his position at LT&T. 

“Working directly with 
customers in a highly competitive 
arena means that there is a greater 
sense of urgency,” he said. “I find 
a greater need to be able to 
constantly prioritize, because there 
is always more to do each day than 
we can get done and the important 
things have to be kept on top. We 
are all being challenged to 
marshall our skills and abilities to 
compete. I continually tell myself 
and those I work with that it is the 
customer who really signs our pay 
check.”’ 


“The company’s challenge for 
the next few years will be to 
capitalize on new services that can 
help us to continue to grow. We’ve 
traditionally operated under the 
concept that bigger was better as 
more telephone lines in service 
meant a profitable growth and 
greater use of long distance calls 
meant more revenues for us. 
Today, however, we may have to 
think in terms of smaller being 
better. We may have to be more 
selective in the services we offer 
and the areas we want to serve. 
The natural urge is to get out there 
and compete, but we may have to 
decide that there are some 
businesses we don’t want to 
compete for. It may be more 
important in some cases to serve a 
profitable segment of the market 
and not spend too many of our 
resources on the unprofitable. Of 
course, as a local operating 
company, we will always continue 
to provide local service to all 
customers in our territory and we 
should not lose sight of the fact 
that the backbone of our business 
is as a local exchange carrier.” 

“One of the difficulties still 
facing us is understanding the 
business we’re in well enough that 
we can predict the impact that 
changes in the environment will 
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have on us. It will take us awhile 
to sort out the various sub- 
businesses that we are in.” 


“The inflation of the 60’s and 
70’s did not affect our industry as 
much as other industries because 
we always had strong toll growth 
to fall back on. I think in the future 
we will see a similar growth in 
data communications services. If 
the predicted 25% annual growth 
in data communications occurs 
and we take the lead in offering 
those services in our territory, the 
future should be extremely bright 
for us.” 


“Personally, I am a very goal 
oriented person and I believe that 
when you understand where you 
want to go and you have the will, 
you are bound to succeed.” 


“LT&T has always taken a 
leadership role in adopting 
the new technologies and I 
see no reason why we should 
not continue to be as 
progressive in that regard as 
we always were in the past. 
—Donald R. Swanson, 
Secretary, Assistant 
Treasurer 


D onald R. Swanson serves a 
dual role as Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer for both 
LT&T and Lincoln Telecom- 
munications. He has been with 
the company since 1946 when he 
joined LT&T as a clerk in the 
engineering department. In 1963 
he became Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer and in 
1973 was named to the post of 
Corporate Secretary. 


In his position as Corporate 
Secretary he is responsible for the 
corporate records and seals, for 
dealings with stockholders and 
recording the proceedings of 
Board of Directors and stock- 
holder meetings. As Assistant 
Treasurer, he assists the Vice 
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President-Treasurer in financing, 
tax assessment of physical 
properties, insurance coverage, 
capital construction budgets and 


preparation of estimate 


authorizations for capital 
expenditure proposals. 


“Since my duties are not 
directly involved in day-to-day 
operations of the company, the 
recent changes in the industry 
have not greatly affected me or 
my staff,” he said. ‘“Because the 
company is currently in a 
positive cash flow situation, we 
have not been required to raise 
the money for construction 
projects as we were a few years 
ago.” 


“For the company, however, the 
changes are many. There have 
been more technological changes 
in the past five years than in the 
preceding 30 years. LT&T has 
always taken a leadership role in 
adopting the new technologies 
and I see no reason why we 
should not continue to be as 
progressive in that regard as we 
always were in the past. But we 
can’t sit still and rest on past 
performance. We must continue to 
be a leader in the field and to do 
that we will need to make use of 
new technologies as they become 
economically feasible. We have 
the qualified personnel that are 
necessary to compete in today’s 
environment. We will also need to 
improve our relationship with our 
customers. We will continue to 
progress only if we provide our 
customers with the goods and 
services they want and need ata 
price they are willing to pay.” 
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“7 think one of the challenges 
in the future is to continue to 
develop a good management 
team and to be able to clearly 
define our mission and our 
goals for the future.’’ 
—Thomas C. Woods, III 

Vice President, Corporate 
Relations 


die C. (Chip) Woods, III, 
Vice President, Corporate 
Relations, first joined LT&T asa 
staff assistant in Personnel. He 
held several staff and supervisory 
positions in Personnel before 
moving to the Planning 
Department in 1974. In 1976, he 
became Administrative Assistant 
to the Executive Vice President 
and in 1978 was named Vice 
President, Resource Management 
with responsibilities for Personnel 
and Supply. He headed 
LinTelcom’s subsidiary operations 
as Vice President of LTS&S, LinTel 
Systems and Alarm Systems of 
Nebraska from 1983 to 1985. He 
was named to his present position 
in February 1985. 


In his new position, Woods is no 
longer involved with the day-to- 


day operation of the company, but 
as a fourth generation member of 
the family which founded the 
company and steered it through 81 
successful years, he shares his 
view of where LT&T is today. 


“Things have changed a lot for 
LT'&T. The complexity of the 
industry today creates so many 
challenges that perhaps the 
officers do not get to know the 
employees on a personal basis as 
in the past. And I doubt if 
employees are aware of the 
tremendous effort our operating 
officers are making in behalf of the 
company today. They are doing a 
good job of relocating and 
retraining personnel.” 


“T think one of the challenges in 
the future is to continue to develop 
a good management team and to 
be able to clearly define our 
mission and our goals for the 
future.” 


“In today’s highly competitive 
industry, I would guess that when 
the shake-out is over, many of the 
small independents for which our 
founder, Frank H. Woods, fought 
may no longer be around. I am 
confident, however, that LT&T will 
still be a viable telephone company 
well into the future. LT&T would 
not have been around since 1904 if 
it hadn’t done something right— 
and we did do things very well. 
The operating telephone company 
got us where we are and it is stilla 
very important part of LinTelcom.”’ 


“As the industry changes, 
however, we will have to find new 
ways to make up for the loss of 
revenues in the toll area. Many 
people still have the ‘only phone 
company in town’ attitude. We 
have to get away from that mind 
set. No matter who we are, we all 
have a sales job to do today. 
Whether at work, or socially, we 
are the Phone Company in the 
eyes of the public and we have to 
bear that in mind.” 


“T hope everyone can keep a 
healthy, positive attitude in the 
months and years ahead.”’ 
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In the event of F | RE! plan your escape 


Biach year nearly 5,000 lives are 
lost in this country as a result of 
residential fires. Yet many of these 
lives could have been saved had the 
families been prepared for a fire. 


Fire is a random killer. It can 
strike anywhere, at any time, and 
often without any warning. Many 
fires, especially those caused by 
electrical malfunctions, are spon- 
taneous. They just happen. While 
you should know and practice fire- 
prevention in your home, you 
should also be prepared to escape if 
prevention fails and a fires does 
strike. 
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Five Minutes—That’s All 


Once a fire begins, it takes just 
five minutes for the superheated, 
poisoned air produced by a fire to 
blanket a home completely. And 
that’s five minutes from the time a 
fire begins until it is first noticed! 
It’s no coincidence that the major- 
ity of fatalities from residential 
fires occur between the hours of 11 
p.m. and 6 a.m.—the period when 
the family is asleep and the fire not 
as quickly discovered. 


Most Americans carry fire insur- 
ance to protect against loss of their 
possessions in case of fire. But all 


too few families take the necessary 
steps to protect their most impor- 
tant possession—their lives. 


The nation’s leading fire preven- 
tion experts recommend that every 
family develop a fire emergency 
plan and practice it often so that 
even the smaller children will know 
what to do in the event of a fire. 


Take a moment to consider the 
following fire-related questions: 


—Do you have a fire emergency 
escape plan for your family? 

—Is the plan posted where every 
member of the family can see it? 
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—Do you and your family review 
and practice this plan at least 
once a month? 


If the answers to these three 
questions are less than an unequiv- 
ocal “yes,” perhaps you are “under- 
insured” when it comes to protect- 
ing your family against fire. 


A properly planned fire-emer- 
gency escape plan should include: 
escape routes from every room in 
the home; specific escape proce- 
dures, and proper escape verifica- 
tion procedures. 


Escape Routes—Map out a pre- 
cise sketch of every room and hall- 
way and their exits. Specify the 
primary escape route—usually the 
doors or entryways—and the alter- 
nate escape routes to be used if the 
primary route is blocked. Alternate 
routes may be a window with a port- 
able or rope ladder or a window 
overlooking a porch. 


Escape Procedures—Be sure 
that each member of the family is 
familiar with escape procedures: 


—If the smoke detector or fire 
alarm system goes off at night, roll 
out of bed. Do NOT jump out of bed 
and stand upright. Assume a 
crouch position, keeping your head 


two to three feet above the floor. 
This is the “‘safe” zone. Above that 
height the hot, superheated air and 
smoke may be rising toward the 
cejling. Below that height may be 
heavier-than-alr, poisoned gases 
‘which accumulate at a position six 
to twelve inches from the floor. 


—Choose your escape route. Feel 
your bedroom door. If the door feels 
cool to the touch, open it slowly. If 
the way is clear, remain in a crouch 
position and make your way down 
the hall or stairs and out the front 
or back door. If the door is hot, do 
not open it. Go to your alternate 
escape route, which is generally a 
window. If you must use a window 
as an exit, do not jump from the 
window in panic. If the window is 
on an upper level, a rope ladder 
should be provided at each window 
designated as an escape route. 
Lower the rope ladder and go to 
safety. If no ladder is available, use 
curtains or a sheet as an impro- 
vised rope. If you must jump from a 
window without a ladder, hang to 
the sill by your hands to shorten 
the distance, then drop to the 
ground. Try to drop onto a level 
roof, into bushes or onto grass 


rather than concrete. 


If you cannot use your primary or 
secondary exits, or if you are 
injured or unable to help yourself, 
don’t panic. Keep doors closed to 
slow down the progress of the fire. 
If you can, drape a water-soaked 
sheet or blanket against the door. 
Open the window about three 
inches, breathe the fresh air and 
wait for rescue. Shout for the chil- 
dren in their rooms to do the same 
thing. 


Escape Verification—As soon 
as each person is out of the house, 
he or she should meet at a desig- 
nated spot where all members of 
the family can be accounted for. 
Then, and only then, should some- 
one go to a neighbor’s house to call 
the Fire Department. 


—Watch people who have been 
exposed to smoke closely. They 
may have become disoriented or 
confused by the toxic fumes and 
may run away in panic or try to 
return to the burning house. 


Practice—To make sure your 
family knows the escape plan and 
can react to it automatically, review 
it often and practice it at least once 
a month. 


— 


safety precautions. 


1. Home fires can be virtually eliminated by proper 


IRE SAFETY QUIZ 


Test your present knowledge of home fire safety with the quiz 
below. (See next page for answers) 


irue false 


flames. 


7. lf your clothes catch fire, run to the nearest 
heavy rug and drop down, rolling to smother the 


true false 


a 
a 


. Most fatal home fires that occur annually break 


Out during daylight hours. 


. When fire breaks outin a home, it spreads grad- 


ually, from object to object, then from room to 
room, giving the occupants ample time to 
escape from one part of the house, such as the 
bedroom area, if the fire begins in another part 
of the house, such as the living room. 


. A single smoke detector is adequate protection 


for your home. 


. Because the heat and fumes from a fire always 


rise, the air nearest the floor is always the safest. 


. You should always sleep with your bedroom 


door closed for greater safety. 
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8. If you are trapped on an upper floor with the 


stairs and hallways blocked by flames or super- 
heated, poisonous air, the best way to escape is 
to leap from a window. 


. Since you can't predict the course of a fire, your 


best protection is your ability to improvise 
escape routes quickly. 


. It is safe to assume that you will smell fumes or 


smoke as a warning if fire breaks out in your 
home. 


. Before you leave your home when fire breaks 


out, you should stop to phone the fire depart- 
ment and gather whatever valuables you can 
carry. 


Fire Safety Quiz Answers 


1 


FALSE—According to the National Fire Protection Quar- 
terly, “It is long known, and long and conclusively proven, 
that the care to be expected of ordinary human beings is 
insufficient to eliminate fire. It just can’t be done.” 


. FALSE—According to the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the majority of fatal residential fires occur between the 
hours of 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


. FALSE—There is nothing gradual about the spread of a fire. 


Superheated, poisoned air can travel from room to room in 
only seconds. At the very most, the NFPA estimates that the 
occupants of the bedroom areas have between 1.8 minutes 
and 5.6 minutes before a fire which begins in the living room 
area creates deadly conditions in the bedroom. 


. FALSE—According to the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion’s Standard #74, a single smoke detector may not be 
adequate protection for your family. Such factors as the 
number and locations of bedrooms, the number of stories in 
the house and other factors must be considered. 


. FALSE—It is true that smoke and superheated air and some 


poisonous gases tend to rise. However, a significant portion 
of the products of fire are heavier than air, and tend to settle 
near the floor. In order to avoid both the smoke and super- 
heated, poisonous air above and the highly toxic heavier- 
than-air distillate gases below, the safest area is about 2'%-3 
feet above the floor. 


10. 


11. 


. TRUE—The International Association of Fire Chiefs strongly 


recommends that bedroom doors be kept closed to retard 
the spread of flames, super-heated, poisonous air, and 
smoke. 


. FALSE—Never run when your clothes are on fire; you will 


only fan the flames. Drop down right where you are and roll 
over and over, smothering the flame. 


. FALSE—Only as a last resort. Upper story bedrooms should 


be equipped with rope ladders for emergency escape. If you 
must make your exit through a window without a ladder, 
don’t jump. Hang from the sill and drop to the ground. 


. FALSE—Quickly improvised escape routes may be fatal. 


Your best protection is to have an emergency escape plan 
already worked out and rehearsed beforehand, according to 
the guidelines set forth by the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs. 


FALSE—You could perish in a fire without ever smelling the 
smoke. People have been overcome by toxic fumes in their 
sleep, or have succumbed to deadly, odorless substances, 
such as carbon monoxide. Both carbon monoxide and 
super-heated, poisoned air are odorless, colorless, and 
totally invisible. 


FALSE—DO NOT—under any circumstances—stop to call 
the fire department until you are safely outside the home. In 
case of fire, there simply isn’t time to call the fire department, 
gather valuables, or take any other measures except to get 
out as quickly as possible. 


—— SS 
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Your Fire Plan 


PRE-PLAN YOUR LATE- 
NIGHT FIRE ESCAPE— 
NOW— 


1) Install a smoke alarm 
in each bedroom hall- 
way. 

2) Plan 2 ways out of each 
bedroom in case smoke 
blocks the hallway exit. 

3) Pick your outside Meet- 
ing Place to see if every- 
one is safe. Rule: Take no 
chance to go back for 
property. If rescue is 
needed—tell firefighters. 

4) After you are safe plan to 
call Fire Department 
from neighbor’s. 


Clip and post 
where all 
members of your 
household can 
review 
frequently. 


PLAN YOUR FIRE DRILLS: 


Hold a family meeting. 
Discuss your plan. Assign 
special duties (help young, 
infirm, etc.). 


1) Everyone in bedrooms— 
doors closed. 


2) Someone ‘‘tests’’ your 
smoke alarm so that you 
will recognize that sound. 


3) Get uo—Feel-The-Door 
—If not hot, open cau- 
tiously (be braced to slam 
door shut if smoke is 


thick). 


4) First Drill: Use your 
Regular Exit (a) Go to 
your outside meeting 
place. 


5) Discuss who will call the 
Fire Department. 


Repeat the drill—but 
imagine your door is hot. 
Go to your Emergency 
Escape. A drill should not 
risk going out upper win- 
dows, but be sure escape is 
understood. 
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YOUR 3 LINES OF FIRE 
DEFENSE—AT NIGHT 


1) Smoke detectors keep 
guard while you sleep. 

2) Bedrooms doors closed 
at night hold back 
smoke. 

3) Your escape plan kept in 
mind. 


FIRE? MUST GET OUT! 


That has got to be your 
first reaction—before any- 
thing else. 

Don’t delay for any- 
thing. 


SMOKE IS YOUR 
BIGGEST ENEMY. 


It stings your eyes shut 
tight, chokes, numbs your 
brain—all in just a few 
breaths. Smoke is bad! Peo- 
ple have walked into smoke 

. and died. But others 
have crawled under smoke 
... and survived. Keep low, 
take short breaths. 


HOW TO GET OUT: 


Plan 2 ways out in case 
your hall exit gets blocked 
by smoke. 


—first floor window— 
Be sure it opens easily, 
especially if used by small 
children. 


—second floor window— 
Plan for any available 
rooftop, or escape ladder 

. or back out of window 
then hand-drop. Small 
children must be helped. 


—third floor or above—(Too 
high to jump) 
Use rooftop, escape ladder 
or ledge if available. If 
trapped on upper floor: 
Keep smoke out—seal 
cracks around door with 
wet towels, clothing, 
sheets, etc. Signal for 
help. Wave sheet out win- 
dow. Open window at top 
and bottom. Stay low— 
near window where air is 
cooler, less smoke. 
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LT&T BRIEFS 


Teddy Bears Part of Phone Center Promotion 


—— 


Andrea Hoftfart, Customer Services, and Mary Pugsley, advertising, package 5,000 miniature 
teddy bears for distribution to Phone Centers throughout Lincoln and the territory. 


critters helped promote the Har- 
mony Phone at LIT&T Phone Cen- 


h. ‘ : my . 
| 


L. was open season on teddy bears 
as over 5,000 of the miniature, furry 


fabs 


Shelly Knipple, 
Lincoln, displays one 
of the Name- Your- 
Own-Color telephone 
sets now on sale at 
LT&T Phone Centers. 
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ters. The miniature teddys, which 
“bear” Harmony Phone identifica- 
tion tags, were given to customers 
who asked about leasing the sleek 
Harmony telephone sets during the 
company’s holiday sale. In keeping 
with the teddy bear theme, custo- 
mers could also register at any one 
of LT&T’s 23 Phone Centers to win 
one of the cuddly 20” teddy bears 
that were given away at drawings 
held during the final weeks of the 
holiday. 


“In past years we’ve given away 
telephone sets in the holiday draw- 
ings but we thought it would bea lot 
of fun this year to offer the Har- 
mony mascot bear, Theodore H. (for 
Harmony) Bearington, to promote 
this telephone set,” said Andrea 
Hoffart, Customer Services. 


The Harmony touch tone tele- 
phone sells for $46.95 and is also 
available for lease. 


LT&T’s holiday sale will also fea- 
ture the Cabbage Patch Kids™ 
phone and the sleek, new Name- 
Your-Own Color Phone that comes 
in 15 different colors and can be set 
for use on either dial or touch call 
lines. 


The Cabbage Patch Kids™ sets 
sell for $59.95. The Name-Your- 
Own-Color sets sell for $49.95 for the 
pastel colors and $59.95 for the 
chrome or brass models. Both 
phones are being offered at a 10% 
discount with coupons from local 
newspaper ads, bill insert coupons 
or with the Snip ’Ems coupons 
found in the LT&T telephone 
directories. 


1986 Retirees 
Honored at Dinner 


dete LT&T employees who 
retired during 1985 were honored 
Thursday, Nov. 7, at the annual 
LT'&T retirement dinner held at the 
Hilton Hotel. 

Although this year’s retirement 
group was smaller than in recent 
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years, the 1985 retirees had a com- 
bined service record of 1,003 years, 
six months and 20 days. The senior 
retiree in terms of years of service 
was Velma Garlock with 43 years of 
service. She was closely followed by 
Mary Tackett with 42 years of serv- 
ice. Also marking four decades with 
the company before retiring was 
Ralph Hromadka, who had ob- 
served his 40th service anniversary 
earlier in the year. 


LT&T President James E. Geist 
served as master of ceremonies, 
introducing the retirees and relating 


* 
a2\ 


highlights of the years during 
which each retiree first came to the 
company. Members of the com- 
pany’s Board of Directors, Taylor 
Greer and Thomas C. Woods, III, 
conveyed the company’s apprecia- 
tion for the work done by the 
honored guests and reminded them 
that they had contributed a signifi- 
cant service to their communities, 


The group was entertained by 
Nebraska Wesleyan’s ‘“Touch’ of 
Class” swing choir. Following the 
dinner, retirees were presented with 
engraved silver trays. @) 


‘Admiring the tray presented to hatléing Neal Schappaugh (left) are Ron Cotton (center) and ron 


Schappaugh (right). 
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Arriving at the retirement dinner, Mary Schellpeper Iffler (center) and her husband, Louis (right) 
are greeted by Personnel Director Neal Westphal! (left). 
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United Way 
Contributions Up 


Lier: United Way contribu- 
tion was up 5.7% this year for a 
total contribution of $191,298.60, 
the single largest gift to the 1986 
United Way fund raising cam- 
paign which ended November 22. 


““We were very pleased with the 
results of our campaign and felt 
that we were very successful,” said 
John Dageford who served this 
year as colonel of LT&T’s United 
Way Campaign. “‘We did much bet- 
ter than we expected even though 
we had a decreased employee 
base.” 


In spite of a 2.1% decrease in the 
number of employees contacted, a 
gain was possible because the 
average contribution was up by 
6.5%. The average contribution for 
those employees giving to the Uni- 
ted Way this year was $112.75. 


The United Way campaign 
kicked off September 16 and was 
originally scheduled to run 
through October 31. By the cam- 
paign’s end, the United Way had 
received gifts totalling $2,374,941, 
or 96% of its goal. The campaign 
was extended through November 
22. Funds raised by the United 
Way each year help support 26 
participating community service 
agencies. 


Serving on the United Commu- 
nity Services Council which con- 
ducts LT&T’s campaign were John 
Dageford, colonel, Bob Biel, co- 
colonel, Gene Ryan, Harry Hill, 
Cynthia Brown, Dick Henderson, 
Teri Hubka, Gerald Filbert, Dale 
Robertson, Julie Schumacher, 
Glenda Norman, Charlie Wil- 
liams, Donna Filbert, Roger 
Ehrlich, Edna Griffin, Carol 
Forbes, Luanne Versaw and Tom 
Tipton. 


The 61 canvassers who con- 
tacted LT&T employees were: 
Linda Frede, Linda Pester, Mau- 
reen Trueblood, Lori Densberger, 
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Diane Henke, Kristie Plucknett, 
Chris Smith, Susie Douglass, 
Laurie Kortum, Lauri Hansen, 
Donna Katt, Terry Lewis, Mary 
Erion, Flo Bonnell, Cynthia Wood, 
Donna Filbert, Kris Rodriguez, 
Joni Bates, Kathy Helzer, Shirley 
Blocher. 

Tim Gillispie, Marcia Glebe, 
Dianna Lear, Ron Hoagland, Mike 
Arnold, Walter Johnson, Richard 
Love, Arlene Blum, Doris Lamber- 
son, Robert Johnson, Dan Eaton, 
Roxanna Ashman, Cletus Martin- 
osky, Doris Hardt, LeRoy Merritt, 
Terry Krull, Norma Kapple, 
Sharon Petty, Charlie Williams, 
Jeff Brown, Chuck Foley. 

Bonnie Hogan, Jerry Likens, 
Roger Harris, Nick Lane, Mar- 
garet Murray, Bob Mertz, Jerry 
Garrison, Tom Curry, Rick 
Aksamit, Dean Kissinger, Phyllis 
Filbert, Don Roth, Mary Chris- 
tensen, Gary Hupka, Deb Jones, 
Judy Hight, Carla Krumme, Robin 
Northup, Glenda Norman, Chery] 


Knipple. @) 


“Your Sanita Claus Connection” TI Theme of L&T papas Float 


Holiday Parade December 7 was an 
entry from LT&T. The float carried 
the theme, “Your Santa Claus Con- 
nection” and featured two children 
calling in their Christmas orders to 
Santa’s elves who entered the orders 
in a computer. Also featured on the 
float were a decorated Christmas 
tree and a Santa’s workshop from 


Piscaiite the floats in the Star City 


which emanated recorded Christ- 
mas music. 

The parade committee included 
Kathy Allely, Pat Clancy, Ken Cline- 
felter, Chuck Foley, Ray Green, 
Gloria Holbert, Jerry Ottens, Pat 
Pike, Karen Richards, Cindy Wood, | 
Dee Rice, LeeAnne VonSeggren, | 
Donna Katt, LeAnn Plegge, Bonnie | 
Bauer, Doris Lamberson, Don| 
Moeller, and Al Cochrane. 


Eisenbarth Observes 40 Years with the Company 


Pauw J. Eisenbarth, Sr., marked 
an important milestone when he 
observed 40 years of service with 
the company October 6. 


Eisenbarth joined the company 
in a part-time capacity as a 
watchman at the warehouse in 
1945. He later became a part-time 
warehouseman and in 1948 went 
on full-time status in Supply. He 
transferred in 1949 to the Service 
department where he was a tester. 
He spent 11 months on military 
leave during the Korean conflict, 
returning to LT&T in 1952. He has 
continued since that time in his 
position as a test technician in the 
Service Center. He has worked the 
past several years on the night 
shift and says that he enjoys work- 
ing from midnight to 8 a.m. 


Cé 


It doesn’t seem like 40 years, 
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but things have changed a lot 
since | first began working on the 


testboard,’’ commented Eisen- 


barth. 


Paul Eisenbarth (right) receives the congratulations of Customer Services Manager Ron Cotton 
(left) for achieving 40 years of service with LT&T. 
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Cutover Brings Electronic Switching to Three Lincoln Exchanges 


L. one of the calmest cutovers in 
recent years, the 435, 476 and 477 
exchanges cut smoothly into service 
December 1 bringing electronic 
switching to approximately 22,000 
customers in Lincoln, Firth and 
Martell. The latter two offices oper- 
ate as remote offices off of the Lin- 
coln switches. 


Part of the smoothness of the cut 
was due to advance preparation by 
switchroom personnel from the 
first, second and fourth floor 
switchrooms who spent nearly 18 
months prior to the actual cut rear- 
ranging and assigning customer 
lines to the new switch. 


Unlike many of the company’s 
recent cutovers, this one did not 
involve first installing a new 
switching system. The 22,000 cus- 
tomer lines served from the two 
switches located at 15th & M in Lin- 
coln were transferred to a Northern 
Telecom DMS 100/200 digital 
switch that was already in place on 
the first floor. The digital switch 
had been installed in 1982 for use 
with TOPS and has also served a 


major portion of the in/out WATS 
lines. 


The electronic digital switch 
replaces both an Automatic Electric 
step switch and an NXI1E stored 
program control (SPC) crossbar 
switch. Replacement of those 
switches will allow the digital 
switch to be used to fuller capacity 
as well as providing improved and 
faster service for all Lincoln custom- 
ers. Optional features such as call 
forwarding, call waiting, speed call- 
ing, three-way calling and improved 
touch calling, as well as the single 
digit access code for direct distance 
dialing, became available to all Lin- 
coln customers with the addition of 
the electronic digital switch. 


The 7,000 line NX1E SPC cross- 
bar switch located on the 4th floor 
had originally been installed to 
handle traffic for the UNL Centrex 
and was later converted to an 
exchange switch when it became 
necessary to add the 476 code. The 
15,000 line Automatic Electric step- 
by-step equipment from the 2nd 
floor switchroom had been in place 


Jim Bohl, Engineering (left) shows the new computer controlled elec- 
tronic switch to visiting Public Service Commissioner Harold D. Simp- 
son during a pre-cutover tour of the switchrooms at 15th and M. 
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since the 15th & M building was 
first occupied in 1952. Some of that 
step equipment had also been in 
service at the old telephone office at 
1440 M street and had been relo- 
cated to the new building in the 
early 50s. The step-switch served 
the 477 and 435 codes. 

Personnel from all three switch 
rooms spent nearly 18 months and 
thousands of hours converting the 
new switch prior to the December 1 
cutover. They moved 22,000 sub- 
scriber lines to the electronic switch 
and used more than a half million 
feet of jumper wire to rearrange and 
reassign customer lines. According 
to Dick Bauer, Engineering, the 
local main frame also had to be 
rebuilt to accommodate 22,000 DMS 
lines, before rewiring could begin. 

“Since the digital switch was 
already in place and has been up 
and in use for nearly four years, 
there was not the tension that often 
exists at a cutover,’ said Bauer. “‘It’s 
a proven switch. The big job in this 
case was the physical transfer of 
22,000 subscriber lines to the 
switch,” Bauer said. @) 
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The 1st floor switchroom was the scene of much activity as installers 
completed wiring during the final hours before the 1 a.m. cutover. 
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LT&T Installs 
Antenna at UN O 


. Sey y, 


| “ N vy 
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Rising over 400 feet in the air, this aanlerowave 
tower at the University of Nebraska at Omaha 
utilizes LT&T’s microwave facilities to beam a 
signal from the Educational Television Net- 
work in Lincoln. 


James E. Geist (left), President of LT&T, 
receives congratulations from J. Philip Bigley, 
Chairman, Viroqua Telephone Company, Viro- 
qua, Wisc., outgoing treasurer of the United 
States Telephone Association (USTA), follow- 
ing Geist’s selection to the post of treasurer. 
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In spite of the wind and threat- 
ening skies a two-man crew from 
Americom Tower Services 
ascended this 400 foot tower 
located at the University of Ne- 
braska at Omaha late in October 
to install a new microwave dish for 
LT&T. The new antenna will pro- 
vide transmission between the 
Nebraska Educational Television 
network, located in Lincoln, and 
UNO. It will also carry the trans- 
mission for Channel 26 in Omaha 
as well as provide closed-circuit 
television transmission between 
UNL and UNO. 


According to transmission engi- 


— et 


neer Loyal Park, the increasing 
number of microwave systems com- 
peting for frequencies made it 
necessary to install the new 
$15,000 antenna to eliminate the 
possibility of interference. For the 
past several years, LT&T has pro- 
vided UNO with a communica- 
tions link to NETV by sending and 
receiving signals from UNO’s 
tower via microwave from Mead, 
where it is received at 15th & Min 
Lincoln. From there the signal 
goes by video cable to the NETV 
studio on North 38rd street. It is 
LT&T’s only microwave transmis- 
sion made outside Se own p vee Ory 


a 


hee = A. 


Making a final check of the ‘“‘dish”’ antenna before it is hoisted into the air are (from left) John 
Teachman of Americom Tower Services, Loyal Park, Engineering, Denny Phelps, Customer 


Services, and Eugene Howard Engineering. 


Suggestion Earns Award for Sievers 


Jerry L. Sievers, (left) general construction supervisor, receives a $300 Suggestion Award 
check from Don Williams, construction manager (right). The award was granted by the 
suggestion committee for a protective guard for fiber optic cable designed by Sievers. 
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In Memoriam 


Lester 
Pierce 


Beata M. Merz, 90, died 
Wednesday, Oct. 23, 1985 at 
Ashland. She had been re- 
tired since May 1960. 

Merz had served 32 years 
as an operator before retir- 
ing in 1960. She began work- 
ing for LT&T as a student 
operator at Seward in 1928, 
later worked a number of 
years as a relief operator, 
and in 1939 became an NL 
operator. She became an 
NA&L operator in 1943 and 
continued in that position 
until her retirement. 

Following retirement she 
moved to Ashland. Sur- 
vivors include two sisters, 
Martha Merz and Mrs. Wil- 
lam Machmuller, both of 
LaVista. 

Services were held Oct. 26 
at Seward with burial at 
Greenwood Cemetery in 
Seward. 


Lester H. Pierce died Oct. 
20 in California. He had 
been retired since October 
1959. 

Mr. Pierce had more than 
38 years of service with 
LT&T. He first worked for 
the company for about six 
months in 1915 and returned 
for another year and a half 
in 1920, then made his 
employment permanent in 
1923. He worked as a shop 
technician, combination 
technician and test techni- 
clan. 

Immediately on retire- 
ment he moved to southern 
California where he re- 
mained until his death. 

Funeral services and bur- 
ial were Oct. 24 at Yuciapa, 
California. 
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Retirements 


Dale M. 
Bollman 


Eileen 
Brauer 


Thayer E. 
Cotner 


Ernest T. 
Divis 


Henry C. 
Filbert 


Rae Ellen 
Grannis 


Ralph M. 
Hromadka 


George A. Doris J. 
Ketterer Rearick 
Robert N. 
John Kildau Schappaugh 
Bobby Ray 
Miller Schenaman 
Charles 
Clyde Roy W. 
Minich Schroeder 
Helen Betty J. 
Osterholm Smith 
Robert J. 
Al J. Parde Turner 
Flossie J. 
Fern Pool Uhrmacher 
Donnabelle EY 
Potter 
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Vera 
Patterson 


Dale M. Bollman, Seward 
combination technician, 
retired September 14 with 
more than 33 years of 
service. 

Bollman joined LT&T’s 
construction department in 
Superior in 1952 after hav- 
ing previously worked for 
Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. He be- 
came a combination tech- 
nician in 1953 and in 1959 
transferred to Seward in 
the same capacity. 

“T’ve had many good 
years with the company,” 
commented Bollman, 
whose 33 years made him 
the senior employee at 
Seward. 

Retirement plans call for 
some traveling, fishing and 
camping and more time for 
one of his favorite leisure 
activities, bowling. 


Eileen L. Brauer, TOPS 
operator, retired September 
14. She had nearly 33 years 
of service with the com- 
pany. 

Brauer first joined the 
company as a long distance 
operator at Seward in 1947, 
but left the company after 
her marriage in a 1948. She 
returned to LT&T in 1953 
and continued in operator 
services there until she 
transferred to long distance 
in Lincoln in 1968. 

“It was a good job,” she 
commented. “I certainly 
have enjoyed my 33 years 
with LT&T and the friendly 
people I worked with.” 
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Her retirement plans 
include some traveling, 
increased time with her 
family, some volunteer 
work and joining some 
local clubs. 


Thayer E. Cotner, num- 
ber services operator in 
Lincoln, retired September 
14. She had 33 years of net 
credited service with the 
company. 

Cotner first joined the 
company as an operator at 
Auburn in 1942. She subse- 
quently served as an opera- 
tor in Plattsmouth and as 
service assistant at Platts- 
mouth before resigning to 
be with her family in 1952. 
She returned to LT&T in 
1962 serving as an operator 
in Unit II in Lincoln. She 
became a CO clerk in Unit 
II in 1967. 

She had been on sickness 
leave for some months 
prior to her retirement, and 
said that her only imme- 
diate plans for retirement 
were just to enjoy life. 


Richard A. Cruickshank, 
combination technician, 
retired September 14 fol- 
lowing 31 years and 10 
months of service. 

Cruickshank joined the 
company in 1954 as a con- 
struction worker and in 
1957 became a lamp and 
key technician. 

An active member of the 
VFW, he serves as Sgt.-of- 
arms and as a member of 
the investigating com- 
mittee of the Marine Corps 
League. He is also a senior 
vice commandant of the 
Marine Corps. Retirement 
will allow him to devote full 
time to the Marines and the 
Marine Corps League, he 
said. 


Ernest T. Divis, building 
service attendant at David 
City retired September 14 
with 27 years of service 
with the company. 

Divis joined LT&T in 
1958, working part time as a 
building service attendant. 
He became a full-time 


building service attendant 
in 1968. 

His retirement plans 
include working in his 
shop, fishing, hunting and 
some traveling. 


Henry C. Filbert, Lincoln 
COE technician, retired 
September 14 with 23 years 
of service. 

Filbert joined the com- 
pany in 1962 as a building 
service attendant. He held 
a variety of positions, 
including warehouse 
attendant and combination 
technician, before assum- 
ing the position of COE 
technician. 

His retirement plans in- 
clude more time for his 
hobbies, which are garden- 
ing, boating and fishing, 
and for travel. 


Rae Ellen Grannis, num- 
ber services operator in 
Lincoln, retired September 
14 after more than 27 years 
of net credited service with 
LI&T. 

Grannis first began 
working for LT&T as an 
operator on the local 
switchboard at Hastings, 
and later as a supervisor in 
long distance. In 1955 she 
transferred to General 
Traffic as an advanced 
clerk, a position she held 
until leaving the company 
in 1962. She returned to 
LT&T in 1972 as an opera- 
tor at Hastings and in 1984 
was transferred to Number 
Services in Lincoln. 

‘I have enjoyed the 
friendship of many fine 
people through the years I 
was employed at LT&T and 
feel very fortunate to be 
able to retire at this time. I 
sincerely feel that this 
company is exceptionally 
good to its employees,” she 
commented. 

Grannis said that she 
would be spending more 
time with her hobbies, 
which include cake decorat- 
ing, candymaking and 
needlepoint. She said that 
she also enjoys dancing, 


swimming and her card 
club and expected to keep 
busy even though retired. 


Ralph M. Hromadka, 
Hastings COE technician, re- 
tired September 14, 1985 
with over 39 years of serv- 
ice with LT&T. 

Hromadka joined LT&T 
in 1946 in the construction 
department at Lincoln. He 
transferred to Hastings in 
1947 and in 1950 was pro- 
moted to combination tech- 
nician. He became a COE 
technician in 1957 and con- 
tinued in that position until 
his retirement. 

He is a member of the 
VFW, DAV, the American 
Legion, the Knights of 
Pythias and the South Cen- 
tral Nebraska Czech So- 
ciety. He is also a member 
of the Frank H. Woods 
Telephone Pioneers Asso- 
ciation. 

“T feel that this company 
offers a lot of benefits and 
my years with all my fellow 
workers will be a rewarding 
memory,’ he commented. 
“T’ve seen a lot of chan- 
ges—from manual switch- 
boards to automatic dialing 
to direct toll dialing to the 
present computerized of- 
fice—but this is all pro- 
gress.” He recalled that his 
first pay check, after deduc- 
tions, was $35. “That’s a 
great difference from our 
present payroll checks,” he 
said. 


Phyllis Jungcek, number 
services operator in Lin- 
coln, retired September 14 
with over 23 years of serv- 
ice with LT&T. 

Jungcek’s actual career 
with LT&T began in 1947 
when she joined the opera- 
tor staff at Beatrice. She 
left the company in 1954, 
returning in 1970 as an 
operator at Hastings. In 
1984 she transferred to 
number services in Lincoln. 

She said that her main 
leisure activity was camp- 
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ing and that retirement 
would give her the oppor- 
tunity to do more camping 
and some traveling. 


George A. Ketterer, gar- 
age mechanic in Supply, re- 
tired September 14 after 20 
years of service. 

Ketterer joined the com- 
pany in 1965 in the position 
he held until his retirement. 


John Kildau, Lincoln 
COE technician, retired 
September 14 with 23 years 
of service. 

Kildau joined the com- 
pany as a building service 
attendant and the follow- 
ing year became a switch- 
man. He was promoted to 
toll terminal technician at 
the old ‘‘6” office in 1970, 
and in 1971 became a COE 
technician. 

He is a member of the 
Masonic Lodge #54 and 
Frieden’s Lutheran church. 

Following retirement, he 
plans a long vacation tour 
to Europe. 

“T have enjoyed working 
for LT&T,” he commented. 
“T think it is the best com- 
pany you could work for. 
They always treat you 
right if you do your duties.”’ 


Bobby E. Miller, lamp 
and key technician in Lin- 
coln, retired September 14 
with over 29 years of 
service. 

Miller joined LT&T’s 
construction department at 
Beatrice in 1956. He later 
worked as an outside plant 
technician at Hastings, 
and as a combination tech- 
nician at Wilber and Crete. 
He moved to Hebron in 
1974 serving first as a com- 
bination technician and 
later as a COE technician. 
In 1975 he transferred to 
Lincoln as a combination- 
man and in 1980 became a 
lamp and key technician, 
the position he held on 
retirement. 

He said that he had no 
definite plans for retire- 
ment but would do some 
work around home as well 
as do a little fishing. 


(Clyde) Minich, 
York combination tech- 
nician, retired September 
14 with nearly 38 years of 
service. 

Minich joined LT&T’s 
construction department in 
Lincoln in 1947. He trans- 
ferred to York in 1950. He 
became a combination tech- 
nician in 1955 and remain- 
ed at that position until 
retirement. 

He is a member of the 
Elks Lodge, the York Coun- 
try club and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneers 
association. 


Helen M. Osterholm, 
Plattsmouth cashier, re- 
tired September 14 with 25 
years of service with the 
company. 

Osterholm joined LT&T 
as an operator in 1960 and 
later worked as a business 
office clerk. She was named 
cashier in 1971. 

She is a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneer Association and 
includes gardening and 
reading among her leisure 
time activities. She said 
that she planned to do some 
traveling now that she is 
retired. 


Al Parde, COE technician 
at Beatrice, retired Sep- 
tember 14 with nearly 38 
years of service. 

Parde joined the com- 
pany in the construction 
department at Beatrice in 
1948. He became a combina- 
tion technician in 1968 and 
a COE technician in 1969. 

He is a member of the 
American Legion Post #27, 
is a Past Commander of 
V.F.W. Post #1077, and isa 
member of the Eagles Club, 
Masonic Lodge #26, and 
the Frank H. Woods Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association. 

Parde says hunting, fish- 
ing and carpentry are his 
favorite leisure activities, 
but he will not have to 
travel far to find good hunt- 
ing and fishing. “I can do 
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all that right here within 
five miles of my home...” 
Now that he is retired, he 
does plan to spend some 
time in the South during 
the winter months. 


Jeannie Patterson, 
house service attendant at 
Weeping Water, retired Sep- 
tember 30 with 24 years of 
service. 

Patterson joined the 
company in 1961 asa house 
service attendent at Weep- 
ing Water and continued in 
that position until her 
retirement. 

She is a member of the 
American Legion Auxil- 
iary, the Women’s Fellow- 
ship of the Congregational 
Church and the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneers 
Association. 

Her hobbies include 
painting, crocheting and 
sewing, but she says she 
will also use her new leisure 
time to visit her daughter 
and family in Illinois and 
sisters in Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska and Mon- 
tana. 


Fern Pool, cashier at 
Hebron, retired September 
14 with more than 20 years 
of service. 

Pool joined LT&T in 1965 
as a part-time clerk and 
was named cashier in 1966. 

She is an active member 
of the Methodist Church of 
Hebron and the V.F.W. 
Auxiliary where she has 
held several offices. She is 
also a member of the Frank 
H. Woods Telephone Pio- 
neer Association. 

She enjoys fishing and 
camping as well as knit- 
ting, crocheting and sew- 
ing. She plans to head 
south for the winters and to 
visit friends and relatives 
now that she is retired. 

Pool, who says that she 
will miss seeing the custo- 
mers who come into the 
office every month, recalls 
that among the changes 
occurring in the Hebron 
exchange after she began 
working there was the in- 
stallation of 911 service. 


Donnabelle Schumann 
Potter, senior clerk in 
I&R, retired September 14. 
She had nearly 39 years of 
net credited service with 
LT&T. 

Potter first joined the 
company in June 1945 asa 
senior clerk in the old Traf- 
fic department. After a 
break in service, she re- 
turned to the company in 
1952 as an operator and in 
1953 transferred to Hast- 
ings as a clerk. She re- 
turned to Lincoln in 1956 
where she was as an assign- 
ment clerk. She became a 
senior clerk in 1969. 

Potter said that her fond- 
est memories of working at 
LT&T were the times when 
everyone worked together 
to get an important job 
done. 

Her favorite leisure activ- 
ities are knitting, bowling 
and fishing and she plans 
to allow more time for fish- 
ing and traveling now that 
she is retired. 


Doris Rearick, TOPS 
operator, retired September 
14 with 20 years of service. 

Rearick spent her entire 
career at LT&T in long dis- 
tance operator services. 
She joined the company in 
March 1965. During recent 
months she participated in 
the marketing depart- 
ment’s telemarketing pro- 
gram which utilizes TOPS 
operators to market custom 
calling services. 

She is a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Pioneers 
Association. Rearick and 
her husband plan some 
traveling and she says that 
she will spend more time 
with her four grandsons 
now that she is retired. 


Raymond Schenaman, 
COE technician in Lincoln, 
retired September 14 with 
over 20 years of service. 
Schenaman joined the 
company in April 1965 asa 
building service attendant, 
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later held a variety of jobs, 
including garage attend- 
ant, frame attendant, and 
printer in general services. 
He was serving as a COE 
technician at the time of 
his retirement. 


He is a member of the 
executive board and a dea- 
con at the First German 
Congregational Church in 
Lincoln and as a member of 
the Frank H. Woods Tele- 
phone Pioneers Associa- 
tion has served many years 
on the committee for men’s 
social activities. 

Schenaman commented 
“Working for LT&T has 
been quite an experience. It 
was enjoyable and profit- 
able and I wouldn’t have 
traded it for the world.” 

Among his retirement 
plans are working in his 
garden, hiking and travel- 
ing. He also says that now 
that he is retired he plans 
to learn to cook. 


Roy W. Schroeder retired 
September 14 with over 28 
years of service. 

Schroeder joined the com- 
pany as a construction 
worker in Beatrice in July 
1957. He transferred to 
Plattsmouth as a combina- 
tion technician later that 
Same year and in 1963 
transferred to Lincoln 
where he held a variety of 
jobs, including COE tech- 
nician, lamp and key tech- 
nician and toll terminal 
technician. 

He is a member of the 
VFW, the Scottish Rite, and 
the Shrine. He is interested 
in camping, fishing, crafts 
and golf and said that he 
would be spending his 
retirement traveling, golf- 
ing and working around 
his home as well as spend- 
ing more time with his 
grandson. 


Robert Neal Schap- 
paugh, Lincoln combina- 
tion technician, retired 


September 14 with 30 years 
of net credited service with 
LT &T. 

Schappaugh joined the 
company as a construction 
worker. Among the various 


positions he held in the 
company were splicer’s 
helper, splicer, test techni- 
cian and combination tech- 
nician. After leaving the 
company briefly, he return- 
ed in 1958. In 1962 he again 
became a combination 
technician, the position he 
held until his retirement. 
He is a veteran of the 
U.S. Navy and a member of 
the American Legion. 
Retirement plans for 
Schappaugh include a 
change of pace, but he still 
plans to work some as a 
school bus driver and a 
part-time auto salesman. 


Betty J. Smith, business 
office clerk at Superior, 
retired September 14 with 
over 30 years of service. 

Smith first joined LT&T 
in 1942 in Superior and 
worked as an operator until 
1947 when she left the com- 
pany. She returned to work 
as an operator in 1959 and 
became a business office 
clerk in 1964, a position she 
held until retirement. 

“The Lincoln Telephone 
Company has played a 
very important part in my 
life and my family’s life,” 
said Smith. 

“The children hardly 
remember anything other 
than Mother working at the 
telephone office. I'll miss 
the personal contact you 
have with your customers 
when you work in a small 
community. I'll certainly 
miss my fellow workers. 
They are a great bunch of 
people.” 

Her son, Jim, also works 
in Customer Services at 
Superior. Retirement plans 
for Betty include going 
fishing with her husband, 
reading and just enjoying 
being a housewife. 


Lillian Sowers, senior 
clerk in I&R in Lincoln, re- 
tired September 14 with 
over 38 years of service. 
Sowers first joined the 
company in 1946 as a long 
distance operator. She has 
held a-number of positions 
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in ee ae company including, 
long distance service as- 
sistant, service represent- 
ative for both the Commer- 
cial department and later 
for CATV, the cable TV 
company owned by LT&T 
in the 1960’s. She also 
served as a toll investiga- 
tion clerk when the toll 
investigation group was 
first organized. During a 
break in service, she moved 
to Denver, Colorado where 
she worked for Mountain 
Bell. 

She assumed the position 
of senior clerk in 1973 and 
remained in that position 
until her retirement. 

Sowers said that she 
plans to travel as much as 
possible and will spend 
more time playing cards, 
reading and just enjoying 
her retirement. 


Robert J. Turner, Lin- 
coln test technician, retired 
September 14. He had 35 
years of net credited service 
with the company. 

Turner joined LT&T in 
September 1950 as a con- 
struction worker. He served 
in a number of positions, 
including splicer’s helper, 
routineman, COE installa- 
tion/repair technician, 
PBX technician, toll termi- 
nal technician, and senior 
clerk before being named to 
the position of test techni- 
cian. He was on military 
leave of absence from the 
company from late 1950 to 
early 1952. 

He is a member of the 
Masonic Lancaster Lodge 
#54, the Sesostris Temple of 
the Shrine and the Ameri- 
can Legion. He is a 
drummer for the Shrine 
Scimitar Patrol and spends 
a great deal of his leisure 
time in parades and drill 
competitions. While he 
hopes to spend some time 
traveling now that he is 
retired, he said that he has 
no plans to leave Lincoln 
permanently. 


Flossie J. Urmacher, 
Service assistant in TOPS, 
retired September 14 with 


25 years of net credited 
service. 

Urmacher first joined the 
company as an operator at 
Hastings in 1952. She left 
the company in 1952 to 
accompany her husband 
who was in the service, but 
returned to work as an 
operator in 1960. She be- 
came a service assistant in 
1968, and when the Hast- 
ings operator unit closed 
down, transferred to Lin- 
coln in the same position. 

She is a member of the 
YWCA, and the Frank H. 
Woods Pioneers Associa- 
tion. Her hobbies are golf, 
bowling, reading and col- 
lecting pottery. She plans a 
busy retirement with some 
traveling and pursuit of a 
real estate career. 


Betty A. Vaughn, busi- 
ness office clerk at Fair- 
bury, retired September 14 
with nearly 25 years of net 
credited service. 

Vaughn first joined 
LT&T as an operator in 
Fairbury in 1947 and trans- 
ferred to the plant depart- 
ment as aclerk in 1954. She 
left the company in 1957, 
returning in 1970 to work in 
the plant department. She 
transferred to the business 
office in 1984 where she 
served as a clerk until her 
retirement. 

She is a member of the 
Frank H. Woods Pioneers 
Association. She plans to 
spend some of her new leis- 
ure time in camping, travel- 
ing, cooking and reading. 
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Service Anniversaries 
35 years 


Ewald Ochsner Duane Dorman 
York Lincoln 

35 years/ 20 years/ 
November November 


30 years 


Donald Jacobson 


Clara Williams 


Nebraska City Lincoln 
30 years/ 20 years/ 
November November 


15 years 


Wayne Stahly Robert Cockle 
Lincoln Lincoln 

30 years/ 15 years/ 
December December 


25 years 


Mary Cotner 


Susan Douglass 


Lincoln Lincoln 
25 years/ 15 years/ 
December November 


James Grabowski 


Margaret Murray 


Lincoln Lincoln 
25 years/ 15 years/ 
November December 


20 years 


Luetta Braun John Ross 
Superior Lincoln 
20 years/ 15 years/ 
December November 


Lincoln 
Telephone 


P.O. Box 81309 
Lincoln, Nebraska 6! 


Address Correction Requested 


DONALD W 
2109 HOME 
HASTINGS 
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Michael Foote 
Beatrice 

10 years/ 
December 


Kathleen Sloan 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
November 


Sharon Stilwell 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
November 


Wesley Tonniges 
York 

10 years/ 
December 


NORTON 


STREET 


NEBR 


63901 


U.S. POSTAGE 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Larry Schmutte 
Lincoln 

30 years/ 
November 
Patricia 
Ottersberg 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
November 


Joseph Ray 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
November 


John Weyers 
Lincoln 

25 years/ 
November 


Linda Blythe 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
December 


Harold Dovel 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
December 


Darlene Loucks 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
November 


Gaylen Meyer 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
November 


Michael Newlon 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
December 


Dale Schmidt 
Lincoln 

15 years/ 
November 


Scott Auxier 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
November 


Donald Crunk 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
December 


Janyce Hense 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
December 


Stanley Leseberg 
Nebraska City 

10 years/ 
December 

Shirley McKenzie 
Lincoln 

10 years/ 
December 
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